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CHAPTER   I. 


THE     V  E  Pv  B 


A  MARE. 


^J^^WO  hours  later,  on  that  same  wet 
afternoon,  Val  Eyre  was  seated 
beside  Madeline  Abbott  upon  the 
deep,  wide  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  Chester  Square,  a  happy  and  accepted 
lover.  He  had  been  sittino^  there  a  lono;  while 
now,  and  as  yet  he  showed  no  signs  of  leaving 
her.  The  words  of  his  love  had  been  spoken, 
her  answer  given,  tremblingly  and  reluctantly, 
as  it  had  seemed  to.  him,  with  sweet,  down- 
cast eyes,  and  cheeks  crimson  with  maiden 
bashfulness ;  then  a  diamond  ring  of  great 
value,  which  he  had  brought  secreted  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  had  been  produced,  and 
pressed  upon  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand. 
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All  that  seemed  to  have  taken  place  long 
ago.  The  compact  had  been  sealed  with  many 
kisses,  and  yet  the  ardent  lover  sat  there  still, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  his  hand  clasp- 
ing hers,  his  eyes  feasting  themselves  in  rap- 
ture upon  her  beauty.  Would  he  never  go 
away  ?  Madeline  was  beginning  to  ask  herself, 
and  a  decided  feeling  of  weariness  crept  into 
her  mind.  She  liked  him,  she  had  told  her- 
self. Oh  yes,  she  liked  him  very  much,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  she  had  liked  his 
cousin,  who  was  weak  and  brainless,  and  for 
whom  she  had  entertained  that  feeling  of  pity 
which  is  not  akin  to  love,  but  to  contempt. 
Val  was  a  very  different  person  to  Oswald 
Power.  He  was  handsome  and  clever ;  he 
had  a  masterful  mind  —  a  mind,  thought 
Madeline,  fitted  to  mate  with  her  own.  Oh 
yes,  decidedly  he  was  a  husband  of  whom 
she  could  be  proud.  She  would  be  perjuring 
herself  by  no  false  vows  when  she  stood  up 
before  the  altar  with  this  man.  She  told  her- 
self that  she  loved  him  as  well  as  she  was 
likely  to  love  anybody.  Of  course  she  knew 
quite  well  that  had  Valentine  Eyre  been  a 
poor  man,  it  would  never  have  entered  her 
head  to  desire  to  be  his  wife.  His  money,  no 
doubt,  was  his  attraction  to  her  ;  but  taken 
as  an  appendage  to  his  wealth,  Valentine  Eyre 
was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  her  taste  and  to 
her  senses.  She  considered  herself  a  lucky 
woman   in  that  the   sacrifice  to   Mammon  to 
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which  she  had  devoted  herself  was  so  little 
repulsive  to  her. 

"  I  might  have  had  a  vulgar,  unpresentable 
boar,  or  an  octogenarian,  or  a  blatant  fool, 
instead  of  which  I  shall  have  a  husband  who 
is  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  my  equal  in  age, 
and  mind,  and  ajDpearance.  I  am  fortunate, 
indeed  ! " 

x4nd  there  was  a  great  relief  and  repose, 
too,  in  her  mind  at  the  thought  that  all  her 
struggles  and  intrigues  had  been  brought  to 
so  satisfactory  an  ending.  Once  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  long  love  interview  she  had 
risen  suddenly,  and  had  gone  to  the  mantel- 
piece, and  there  she  had  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  had  drawn  a  long,  sob- 
bing breath  of  intensest  relief. 

"I  can  begin  a  new^  life  !"  she  said  in  her 
heart ;  "  the  past,  with  its  meannesses  and  its 
hypocrises,  is  over  !  I  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  plot  and  plan  and  scheme.  I  can  be  my- 
self, and  live  a  clean,  wholesome  life.  Papa 
must  take  his  name  off  the  Octopus,  and  give 
all  that  up  for  ever  ;  that  skeleton  shall  be 
buried  away  and  forgotten.  With  my  wedding- 
day  a  white  unwritten  page  shall  be  turned 
over  and  begun  for  us  all." 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?  "  murmured  Val- 
entine, in  her  ear.  With  the  childishness 
common  to  infatuated  lovers  in  the  first 
stages  of  mental  inebriation,  he  had  followed 
her  to  the  fireplace,  only  because  he  could  not 
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remain  divided  from  her  even  by  a  few  yards. 
*'  What  makes  you  sigh  like  that  ?  " 

"It  is  because  I  am  so  happy ! "  she 
answered,  turning  to  him  with  a  delightful 
smile  in  her  dark  eyes  ;  and  the  eyes  that 
answered  hers  were  radiant  with  exulting  love 
and  with  deepest  tenderness,  and  with  a 
wonderful  trust  that  it  was  only  in  her 
partially  to  comprehend.  '*  Yes,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  let  her  head  sink  upon  his 
shoulder,  "  yes,  I  am  really  and  truly  fond  of 
him.     There  is  no  lie  in  that  at  all  events." 

Now  that  all  took  place  in  the  first  half-hour 
of  their  interview,  when  everything  was  still 
fresh  and  delightful  to  her  ;  but  when  the 
second  hour  of  love-making  span  itself  slowly 
away,  Miss  Abbott  began  devoutly  to  wish  that 
some  interruption  might  fortunately  occur  to 
bring  this  lengthened  Ute-a-Ute  to  a  close.  If 
only  her  father  would  come  in  !  but  he  w\as  later 
than  usuaL  She  knew  very  well  where  he  was. 
On  a  wet  afternoon  like  this,  where  else  indeed 
was  it  likely  that  he  should  have  betaken  his 
footsteps  ?  He  was  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  remnant  of  Oswald  Power's  five 
thousand  pounds  ;  or  rather,  wath  that  rem- 
nant to  which  she  had  allowed  him  to  have 
access ;  for  Miss  Abbott  had  been  clever 
enough  to  secrete  a  comfortable  sum  for  her 
own  private  use.  She  had  drawn  it  out  of  the 
bank,  told  her  father  it  must  be  paid  away  in 
bills  at  once,  and  had  locked  it  securely  up  in 
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her  own  dressing-case,  where  it  now  lay  snugly 
and  safely.      "  It  will  get  my  trousseau,"  she 
had  said  to  herself,  little  deeming  that  it  was 
from  her   future  husband's  own  pocket  that 
this   little   hoard  had  originally  come !     She 
had  done  her  best  to  keep  her  father  from  the 
fatal  passion  which  absorbed  his  being ;  but 
the  gambler's  spirit  was  too  strong  within  him. 
Money  to  Colonel  Abbott  meant  the  possibility 
of  making  more  money.     That  was   what  he 
was  about  this  afternoon  she  was  certain.     He 
might  of  course  win,  for  he  was  "  in  luck,"  as 
he  said  ;  but  then  again   he  might  lose.     In 
any  case,  he  was  safe  to  remain  at  the  Octopus 
till  dinner  time.     Would  Valentine  also  remain 
in  her  drawing-room  till  then !  She  looked  out  of 
the  window — it  poured — no  hope  of  a  walk  even 
to  break  the  monotony  of  this  eternal  kissing 
and  fondling.     Madeline  was  getting  sick  of  it. 
To  walk  abroad  with  her  lover,  to  appear  by 
his  side  in  a  crowded  room,  to  dance  with  him 
half  the  night,  and  be  seen  in  public  with  him 
half  the  day,   so  that  people  should  see  that 
she  was  the  rich  Mr  Eyre's  promised  wife,  so 
that    women  should  envy  her    good   fortune, 
and  congratulate  her  openly  upon  her  success 
in  life — that  was  Madeline's  idea  of  the  com- 
fort and   advantao;e  of   havinor    a   lover — not 
these  interminable  moments  spent  in  profitless 
tete-a-tete,  these  unending  repetitions  of  the 
verb  "  to  love,"  which  Val  was  evidently  bent 
upon    conjugating  in   every  tense  and  every 
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case,  present,  past,  future,  subjunctive,  per- 
fect, and  pluperfect  !  Would  he  never  have 
done  with  the  theme  ?  This,  for  instance,  was 
the  kind  of  speech,  rambling  and  incoherent, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  better  part 
of  an  hour,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  patient, 
interjectory  exclamations  from  herself. 

"  Darling,  you  can't  think  how  devotedly  I 
love  you  !  Do  you  know  I  think  I  loved  you 
that  very  first  moment  I  saw  you,  when  I 
picked  up  your  little  purse  in  the  street.  I 
must  have  loved  you  before  I  saw  you  even, 
for  there  was  always  deep  down  in  my  heart, 
that  dream  about  the  woman  I  could  love 
some  day — the  delight  of  loving  you  seems  to 
fill  up  my  whole  soul — and  you  love  me,  don't 
you  { 

''Oh  yes," — this  came  jerkily,  because  there 
was  a  pause  which  seemed  to  demand  it.  A 
sort  of  "  selah  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Val 
— poor  young  fool  that  he  was — was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  dashed  on  again  triumphantly 
at  his  verb. 

"  I  Iznew  that  you  loved  me  ;  it  was  con- 
ceited of  me,  wasn't  it  ?  but  love  looked  at  me 
out  of  your  beautiful  eyes,  my  Madeline — that 
evening  at  the  Malshams,  I  saw  in  your  face 
a  something  that  I  felt  must  ripen  into  love 
for  me — and  then  my  wdiole  heart  went  out  to 
you.  I  might  have  loved  you  for  years,  you 
know,  and  not  dared  to  speak  of  it ;  for  if  I 
had  not  loved  you  at  once,  I  should  not  per- 
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haps  have  loved  you  so  well  as  I  love  you  now, 
my  dearest  one  !  " 

'*  Selah  !  "  interjected  Madeline — or  some- 
thing equivalent.  And  so,  and  so  on.  I  really 
have  not  the  face  to  record  any  more  of  the 
utter  nonsense  of  which  this  infatuated  young 
man — who,  up  to  now,  has  been  presented  to 
the  reader  as  a  sensible  young  person  not 
devoid  of  talent  and  natural  ability — was  now 
guilty.  At  last  Madeline  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  so  she  managed  cleverly  to  divert  his 
thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

"  You  will  be  at  the  Lorells'  ball  to-night,  of 
course,  Val  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  a  card  ;  of  course  I  go  if 
you  go." 

"  Naturally,  sir  ;  I  should  like  to  see  you 
dare  to  keep  away — now,  please,  don't  kiss  me, 
— ^^just  be  reasonable  for  a  minute  and  give  me 
your  advice — what  dress  shall  you  like  me  to 
wear  ?  You  have  seen  all  my  frocks,  I  think  ; 
there  is  the  pink  and  the  white,  and  the  amber 
and  the  black — which  shall  I  put  on  to-night  ? " 

"  You  could  never  look  more  lovely  than  in 
that  yellow  dress  ;  by  the  way,  you  have  not 
got  a  good  diamond  bracelet  ;  you  shall  have 
one  for  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Val  !  you  are  too  good  !" 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  ;  this  was  the 
kind  of  love-making  which  she  appreciated. 

"  Nothing  is  too  good  for  you,  my  Cjueen," 
he  answered  passionately.     "  Before  I  ever  saw 
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you — the  first  time  I  ever  heard  your  name 
— it  was  coupled  with  one  word  *  perfection/ 
no  truer  verdict  was  ever  pronounced  upon 
you." 

"  And  who,  pray,  said  this  pretty  thing  of 
me?" 

"  It  was  Miss  Ormond.     By  the  way,  I  for 
got  to  tell  you  I  met  her  to-day,  just  as  I  was 
on  my  way  here." 

'*  Yes  ! "  a  small,  very  small  cloud  rose  in 
her  eyes — she  looked  away  from  him,  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  twisting  her  new  ring  about 
on  her  finger. 

''Do  you  know^,  Madeline,  I  fancy  there 
may  have  been  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  her, 
poor  girl !  I  fancy  she  may  have  been  bullied 
by  that  strong-minded  aunt  of  hers  into  giving 
up  my  cousin— there  may  be  a  good  many 
excuses  for  her  conduct  to  him — somehow  her 
eyes  looked  so  plaintive  and  sad  to-day,  and 
her  face  altogether  was  so  sweet.  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  believe — " 

"  Oh,  you  men  are  all  alike  ;  a  pretty  face 
can  always  take  you  in  ! "  interrupted  Miss 
Abbott  impatiently. 

For  just  half  a  second  Val  glanced  at  her  ; 
there  was  something  in  his  eyes  which  taught 
her  at  once  to  be  careful  ;  he  looked  at  her 
not  only  with  surprise,  but  with  something  of 
painful  bew^ilderment  also  ;  she  laughed,  and 
volunteered  a  kiss,  and  his  look  became 
tender  once  more. 
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*'  You  will  think  I  am  jealous  already  !  but 
of  course  Letty  Ormoud's  conduct — " 

'*  Of  course,  of  course,  dearest ;  I  know  in 
what  light  it  must  appear  to  a  nature  like 
yours  ;  for  even  allowing  for  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, the  w^eakness  of  her  character  must 
be  contemptible  in  your  estimation  ;  nor  do  I 
ever  wish  you  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
her  again." 

*^God  forbid!"  cried  Miss  Abbott  de- 
voutly. 

She  had  committed  herself  now  to  allowing 
the  blame  of  her  own  sins  to  rest  upon  Letty's 
innocent  shoulders,  to  draw  back  now^  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  to  divert  the  vials  of  Yal's 
wrath  and  indignation  upon  her  own  head, 
would  be  madness  and  ruin. 

"  After  all,"  she  said  to  herself  in  excuse  of 
her  own  mean  cowardice,  "  after  all  it  can  do 
Letty  no  possible  harm, — she  never  will  be  any 
the  worse  off  because  my  husband  happens  to 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  her ;  and  if  I  w^ere  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  extraordinary  mistake 
he  has  made  in  imag-ininor  that  she,  and  not 
I,  WTote  Oswald  Power  that  note,  why,  he 
w^ould  cast  me  off  for  ever  :  he  is  so  stern,  and 
could  be,  I  know,  so  unforgiving  !  No  ;  it's 
not  to  be  done  at  any  price  ;  but  I  must  cut 
Letty  absolutely  ;  that  is  easily  done  ;  at  all 
events  till  after  I  am  safely  married." 

**  Letty  Ormond's  father  is  poor,  is  he  not  *?  " 
asked  Val  presently. 
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Madeline  shivered  a  little  ;  she  knew  what 
he  was  thinking  of. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  the  Ormonds  are  all  poor  ;  that 
is  why  Lady  Cornelia  Fanshaw  introduces  the 
girls  ;  she  pays  everything  for  them,  I  am  told. 
However,  I  have  heard,  I  think,  that  Mr  Or- 
mond  has  been  more  successful  in  g;ettino[ 
briefs  of  late." 

"  Ah — exactly  !  "  said  Val  significantly. 
"  Madeline,  have  you  ever  heard  that  Letty's 
father  is  a  gambler  ?  " 

Madeline  turned  sick  and  cold. 

''  No,"  she  murmured  tremblingly  ;  ''  how 
very  shocking ! " 

Val  pressed  her  to  his  side. 

"  My  darling,  you  are  quite  upset ;  what  a 
tender,  pitiful  nature  you  have  ?  It  is  horrible, 
is  it  not,  to  think  that  such  wickedness  exists 
in  the  world  ?  I  only  mentioned  this  to  you, 
to  show  you  that  the  poor  girl  may  have 
had  temptations  and  dangers  to  face  of  w^hich 
we  know  nothing — we  ought  not  to  judge  her 
hardly." 

She  was  angry,  because  he  twisted  every- 
thing round  into  excuses  for  Letty;  and  yet 
she  could  not  dare  to  show  the  irritation  she 
felt.     She  sprang  up  from  his  side. 

''  I  hear  papa  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  that  is  his  key 
in  the  door.  Now,  Val,  do  not  let  us  speak  or 
think  any  more  about  anybody  but  ourselves, 
and  our  own  happiness — how  my  heart  beats ! 
What  will  papa  say  to  us  ?   he  knows  nothing 
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as  yet — ^Yill  lie  give  his  consent  to  our 
marriage  ? " 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had 
not !  The  handsome  colonel  came  in  with  that 
peculiar  cloud  upon  his  brow,  of  which  his 
daughter  knew  too  well  how  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  His  face  cleared  a  little,  however, 
when  he  perceived  that  Mr  Eyre  was  alone 
with  his  daughter. 

Madeline  flew  to  meet  him,  and  cast  her 
arms  round  his  neck  ;  swiftly,  she  whispered 
in  his  ear,  as  she  kissed  him, — 

"All  right — look  cheerful  for  goodness'  sake." 
Then  withdrawing  herself  from  his  arms,  she 
said  aloud, — 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  have  such  wonderful  news 
for  you.      I  am  the  happiest  girl  on  earth  ! " 

Val,  who  had  been  standing  behind  them, 
filled  with  emotion  and  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  this  pretty  picture  of  filial  love — a  beautiful 
and  graceful  woman  clinging  round  the  neck  of 
her  handsome  and  soldierly-looking  old  father, 
now  came  forward,  and  took  Colonel  Abbott's 
hand. 

"  Colonel,  I  hardly  know  how  to  ask  your 
consent — to  rob  you  of  so  great  a  treasure  as 
this  darling.  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of  her ; 
but  will  you  trust  me  with  her  ?  I  love  her 
truly  and  devotedly,  and  my  life  shall  be  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  make  her  happy.  Will  you 
give  her  to  me  ? " 

Colonel    Abbott    was    quite    equal    to    the 
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emergency ;  lie  proceeded  to  act  the  heavy- 
stage  father  with  much  pathos  and  correctness 
of  rendering.  Turning  first  to  Madeline,  he 
took  her  face  between  his  hands,  and  gazed 
earnestly  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  love  him,  my  child  ?  Is  this  for 
your  true  happiness  ?  " 

' '  Yes,  father  ;  yes  !  "  murmured  Madeline. 

Then  he  took  her  hands,  and  placed  them 
between  Valentine's,  and  his  voice  shook  as  he 
murmured, — 

''  That  is  all  I  ask  for  my  child — that  she 
should  love,  and  be  beloved — nothing  else  is 
required  to  render  marriage  blessed.  Take 
her,  Valentine  Eyre — though  God  alone  know^s 
what  it  costs  me  to  resign  my  only  child — take 
her,  and  make  her  happy." 

Valentine  bent  his  head,  his  heart  w^as  too 
full  for  words — he  felt  small,  and  of  no  account 
in  the  presence  of  such  goodness  and  nobility. 
Never,  he  thought  in  his  life,  had  he  come 
across  a  father  and  a  child  whose  hearts  were 
fixed  so  much  upon  the  same  high  and  lofty, 
and  perfectly  unworldly  ideal. 

He  went  his  way  to  buy  his  love  a  diamond 
bracelet  before  the  shops  should  be  shut, 
overpowered  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  won- 
derful good  luck,  and  happy  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  express. 

He  dined  at  his  club  alone  ;  he  wanted  to  be 
by  himself  to  realise  his  great  joy  ;  then,  when 
it  was  time,  he  went  back  to  his  rooms  to  dress 
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for  the  ball ;  and  there,  upon  his  table,  lay  a 
dusky,  yellow  envelope — a  telegram  from  his 
aunt  at  Hampstead. 

"  Am  in  great  trouble  ;  please  come  at  once, 
however  late.     Fenella  is  missing." 

Soon  after,  a  hansom  cab  conveyed  the  fol- 
lowing small  note  to  Chester  Square  : — 

"  My  own  darling,  I  cannot  go  to  the  ball. 
My  aunt  at  Hampstead  is  in  trouble,  and  has 
telegraphed  for  me  to  go  to  her.  I  know  you 
will  understand  and  forgive  me.  I  hope  you 
got  the  bracelet  safely. — Yours  for  ever, 

''  V.  E." 

And  Madeline  Abbott  tore  up  the  note — 
her  first  love  letter  from  her  lover — into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  stamped  them  furiously  under 
her  foot. 


CHAPTEE     11. 


MISS     EYRES     SORROW. 


'T  did  not  enter  into  Val's  mind  to 
conceive  the  rage  and  indio;nation 
with  which  his  lady-love  received 
the  news  of  his  defection.  He  was 
disappointed  himself,  of  course,  that  he  was  not 
to  see  her  to-night,  but  as  he  was  certain  to 
go  to  Chester  Square  at  some  time  or  other  on 
the  morrow,  he  consoled  himself  with  that 
reflection,  and  prepared  to  obey  his  aunt's 
summons. 

"  After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  place  himself  and  a  small  travelling 
bag  containing  the  necessaries  for  one  night 
(for  he  intended  to  sleep  at  Hampstead)  into 
a  hansom  ;  "  after  all,  we  miss  very  little  ; 
what  good  is  an  evening  in  a  crowded  ball- 
room, where  one  has  to  be  content  with  a  few 
words  when  two  people  love  each  other  as 
Madeline  and  I  do  ?     Half-an-hour  alone  with 
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her  in  her  own  drawing-room  is  far  more  pre- 
cious than  hours  spent  together  in  public,  and 
Madeline  will  feel  this  as  well  as  1  do." 

He  did  not,  of  course,  know  the  character  of 
the  woman  he  had  to  do  with,  nor  did  he 
understand  how  dear  to  the  feminine  mind  is 
all  the  eclat  w^iich  a  public  acknowledgment 
brings  to  her.  For  wdiat  profit  is  it  to  have 
carried  off  the  best  match  of  the  season,  if  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house 
tops  ?  and  how  is  a  woman  to  refrain  from  that 
just  and  legitimate  triumph  over  her  fellow- 
women  which  she  considers  by  no  means  the 
smallest  portion  of  her  happiness  ?  Moreover, 
Madeline  Abbott,  for  all  her  beauty  and  her 
popularity,  knew  herself  at  heart  to  be  little 
better  than  an  adventuress.  She  and  her 
father  had  lived  precariously,  and  from  hand 
to  mouth  ;  they  had  pushed  themselves  with 
untold  efforts  into  the  foremost  ranks  of 
society  ;  and  there  had  been  times  when  they 
had  had  considerable  difficulty  in  maintidning 
the  place  for  which  they  had  thus  struggled. 
For  rumours  had  once  or  twice  been  afloat 
concerning  Colonel  Abbott's  habits  and  cus- 
toms— the  name  of  the  Octopus  had  been 
whispered  in  connection  wdth  him,  and  al- 
though, if  a  rich  man  gambles  for  his  pleasure, 
he  is  looked  upon  without  disfavour  (more 
especially  if  he  wins),  the  world  is  very  severe 
upon  the  poor  man  w^ho  lives  upon  his  w^innings. 
It  had  required  all  Madeline's  tact  and  clever- 
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ness  to  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of 
these  reports,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  got  about,  nobody  quite  knew  how. 
Her  filial  devotion  to  her  father,  indeed,  had 
predisposed  many  in  his  favour — her  solicitude 
over  his  comforts  and  his  health,  the  pretty 
way  she  had  in  public  of  appealing  to  him  for 
his  opinion,  and  the  loving  pride  with  which 
she  would  dilate  u|)on  his  talents  and  his 
goodness,  went  a  long  way  towards  impressing 
the  world  with  the  conviction  that  there  could 
be  nothing  radically  wrong  with  a  man  who 
was  thus  worshipped  and  respected  by  so  good 
a  daughter.  Calumniators  were  put  to  silence. 
Colonel  Abbott,  said  the  voice  of  the  world, 
might  possibly  be  fond  of  an  occasional  game 
of  cards, — he  might  even  win  or  lose  a  few 
pounds  occasionally,  there  is  no  harm  in  that, 
— but  that  he  should  make  his  livelihood  out 
of  other  men's  pockets,  and  be  a  systematic 
gambler,  must  certainly  be  a  foul  and  malig- 
nant slander. 

But  for  all  that,  Madeline  knew  that  her 
position  was  an  uncertain  one  ;  there  were 
many  men  in  London  whose  fortunes  had 
suffered  severely  at  Colonel  Abbott's  hands, 
and  who  might  at  any  time  betray  the  secrets 
of  his  life  to  those  fashionable  acquaintances 
she  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  and  to  retain. 
An  exposure  of  this  kind  would  mean  ruin  to 
them  both.  And  this  was  the  risk  which  a 
wealthy  marriage  would  most  effectually  avert. 
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The  day  that  Madeline  married — and  married 
well,  her  father  had  sworn  to  her  that  he 
would  take  his  name  off  the  Octopus  and  re- 
turn thither  no  more.  She  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  him,  to  keep  him,  to  live  with  him 
if  he  desired  it,  and  her  own  position  would 
be  so  solidified  and  strengthened  that  she  might 
bid  good-bye  for  ever  to  all  the  pitiful  shifts 
and  economies,  to  all  the  manoeuvring  and 
fencing,  which  for  long  years  had  been  the 
painful  and  the  never-ceasing  occupation  of 
her  existence.  No  wondc'r  then  she  was  in  a 
hurry  to  proclaim  to  the  world  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  she  was  the  chosen 
wife  of  Valentine  Eyre. 

But  Yal,  as  was  natural,  neither  knew  nor 
entered  into  these  considerations. 

As  he  drove  through  the  star-lighted  summer 
night — for  the  rain  had  all  cleared  away,  and  it 
was  now  fine  and  dry — his  heart  was  full  indeed 
of  his  Madeline  ;  but  full  of  nothins;  but  her 
goodness  and  her  beauty.  He  felt  humbly  and 
deeply  grateful  for  his  great  happiness.  The 
joy  of  possessing  her  was  sufiicient  to  him.  He 
did  not  even  give  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  the  subject  of  his  actual  marriage  to  her, 
nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  wonder  how  and  in 
what  manner  she  would  receive  the  announce- 
ment concerning  the  giving  away  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  fortune,  which  he  would  be  bound 
to  make  known  to  her  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding 
day.     For  what  possible  difierence  could  such 
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an  utterly  sublunary  consideration  as  this 
make  either  to  him  or  to  her?  They  loved  each 
other — their  souls  were  blended  into  one — 
their  lives  were  to  be  spent  together — how, 
then,  could  riches  or  poverty  affect  two  hearts 
so  bound  tog;ether  as  were  his  and  Madeline's  ? 

Poor  deluded  Val !  With  his  clean  soul  un- 
sullied by  the  suspicions  and  unbelief  in  man- 
kind which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world 
would  have  brought  to  him  !  How  happy  and 
])eautiful  was  the  paradise  of  his  own  creation 
in  which  he  dwelt  serenely,  and  how  terrible 
some  day  will  be  the  awakening  to  the  harsh 
and  bitter  reality  ! 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  aunt's  house  he 
turned  his  mind,  with  an  effort,  from  his  own 
happiness  to  the  trouble  which  had  visited 
the  good  old  lady.  He  was  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  measure  and  extent  of  the  evil  which 
had  befallen  her. 

"  Fenella  is  missing,"  the  telegram  had  told 
him.  How,  and  in  what  way,  he  wondered, 
had  his  aunt's  beloved  foundling  come  to 
grief?  Had  she  eloped  with  a  lover,  or  had 
some  evil  chance  befallen  her  ?  Val  was  very 
sorry  for  his  aunt,  for  he  guessed  that  she  must 
be  in  great  tribulation  ;  but  he  was  not  specially 
concerned  on  Fenella's  account.  Strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  like  Miss  Snow.  He  had  never 
cared  much  about  her  at  any  time,  and  he  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  that  shadowy  evening, 
now  about  seven  weeks  ag;o,   when,  strollingr 
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behind  the  gloom  of  the  dark  cedar  trees  upon 
the  lawn,  Fenella  had  made  so  startlino^  a  re- 
velation  to  him.  Val's  incipient  and  vague 
distrust  of  her  had  been  turned  that  very  hour 
into  dislike  and  disgust.  Like  all  men  who 
are  fastidious  and  pure  in  imagination,  the 
spectacle  of  a  woman  who  forgets  the  modesty 
of  her  sex,  and  who  professes  to  a  man  the  love 
which  he  has  not  sought,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
revolting;  to  the  last  deo;ree.  He  had  striven, 
indeed,  since  that  evening  to  think  more  kindly 
of  her,  and  to  find  excuses  for  her.  He  had 
told  himself  that  her  ignorance  and  innocence 
were  perhaps  accountable  for  the  extraordinary 
confession  which  she  had  made  to  him  ;  but 
then,  again,  he  could  not  forget  that  she  had 
left  him  in  ano-er.  and  with  a  threat,  and  his 
original  feeling  of  repulsion  to  her  returned 
upon  him  again  and  again.  He  had  never  seen 
her  since  that  evening — he  had,  indeed,  only 
been  to  Abingdon  House  once  since  then,  for 
the  claims  of  both  business  and  pleasure  pressed 
sorely  upon  his  time.  Upon  that  one  occasion 
he  had  driven  down  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
remained  only  an  hour  with  Miss  Eyre,  an<l 
during  that  time  Fenella  had  not  been  visible. 
Now,  as  he  drew  near  the  well-known  gates, 
and  saw  the  old-fashioned  red  brick  house 
looming  darkly  amongst  the  venerable  trees 
which  overshadowed  it,  he  perceived  at  once 
that,  although  it  was  close  upon  midnight, 
the  household  had  not  s:one   to  rest.     There 
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were  lights  in  several  of  the  windows — 
he  was  evidently  expected  with  anxiety. 
At  the  very  first  clang  of  the  bell  the 
front  door  flew  wide  open,  and  he  was  wel- 
comed by  Bridget,  who  drew  him  into  the 
house. 

*'  What  has  happened,  Bridget  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  dearie  me,  Master  Valentine,  we  are 
in    great   trouble  here.      It's    two   days  now 
since  Miss  Fenella  disappeared." 
''Have  you  heard  nothing,  then  ?  " 
The  old    servant    shook    her  head,  and    at 
that  moment  Miss  Eyre    herself  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  quaint  little  apartment  that 
still,  in  last   century  parknce,   went  by  the 
name  of  the  "  parlour." 

"  Come  in  here,  Val — come  in  here — God  be 
thanked  that  you  have  come ! "  said  Aunt 
Ann.  The  old  lady  looked  white  and  aged, 
and  her  hands  trembled  as  she  laid  them  upon 
her  nephew's  arm. 

How  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  a  man  in  a 
house  full  of  women,  especially  when  that 
house  is  in  trouble!  Val's  very  presence 
seemed  to  bring  hope  and  good  counsel  and 
common  sense  with  it — it  was  like  a  draught 
of  fresh  air  in  a  fever-stricken  room  —  his 
tal],  athletic  figure,  the  grip  of  his  strong 
hand,  the  very  sight  of  his  quiet,  serious 
face,  and  the  glance  of  his  kind  eyes,  seemed 
to  bring  strength  and  consolation  to  poor 
Aunt  Ann. 
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''  What  is  it  all  about,  dear  aunt  ?  AVhy, 
you  look  quite  ill." 

"It  was  yesterday  (Tuesday)  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  that  she  went  out,  and  now 
it  is  past  midnight  — •  Thursday  morning 
already  —  and  w^e  have  heard  nothing  of 
her  !  "  she  moaned. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  before  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  hoped — Bridget  and  I — that  it 
was  only  some  freak,  that  she  would  have 
come  back.  I  thouo;ht  to-nio4it  would  have 
brouo;ht  her,  because  her  voung;  friend,  Miss 
Baker,  the  only  girl  she  has  ever  made  a 
friend  of,  w^as  coming  to  tea  ;  but  when  the 
evening  came,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
her,  then  I  knew  that  she  must  be  gone 
indeed,  and  that  something  terrible  must  have 
happened  to  her." 

"  Come,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it," 
said  Val,  gently  placing  the  old  lady  in  her 
arm-chair ;  "  but  first  let  me  ask  Bridget  for 
a  glass  of  wine." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  wine  and 
biscuits  brought  in.  Val,  who  had  only  asked 
for  it  on  his  aunt's  account,  made  her  swallow 
a  whole  glass  of  port,  and  nibble  a  biscuit 
before  he  would  allow  her  to  speak  again. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  when  that  refreshment 
had  been  duly  disposed  of,  "  now  we  can  do 
nothing  till  the  morning,  so  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened." 
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Miss  Ann's  story  was  incolierent  and  ram- 
bling, and  was  intercepted  by  many  tears 
and  by  heartrending  sighs  ;  but,  briefly  told, 
the  account  she  gave  of  her  trouble  was  as 
follows : — ■ 

It  appeared  that,  for  some  time  back, 
Fenella  Snow  had  been  unusually  restless 
and  changeable ;  her  spirits  were  uneven  ; 
sometimes  she  would  sit  silent  and  moodily 
abstracted  for  hours  ;  at  other  times  she  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits  for  no 
accountable  cause.  Bridget  and  her  mistress 
had  both  remarked  that  Fenella  was  not  alto- 
i^ether  herself.  Thev  had  noticed  too  that 
she  often  scribbled  with  a  pencil  on  little 
bits  of  paper.  She  would  write  a  few  lines, 
then  scratch  out  a  word  or  two,  and  then  in- 
variably she  would  tear  the  paper  up  into 
little  scraps,  and  seem  to  put  off  the  occupa- 
tion until  another  occasion.  Once  Aunt  Ann 
had  questioned  her  concerning  these  scrib- 
blings,  and  had  asked  her  what  they 
signified. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  girl,  laughing,  "  I  am 
composing  a  poem  to  send  to  Louisa  Baker 
on  her  birthday,  and  I  cannot  get  the  rhymes 
to  my  fancy." 

One  day,  about  ten  days  ago,  she  had  asked 
leave  to  0^0  into  the  town  to  match  some  wool 
for  her  worsted  work.  Miss  Ann  was  particu- 
lar, and  had  old-fashioned  notions  about  the 
impropriety  of  girls  walking  out  of  doors  by 
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themselves.  She  had  first  refused  to  let  her 
iro,  telling^  her  that  it  was  an  inconvenient 
hour ;  Bridget  could  not  go  with  her ;  the 
housemaid  had  a  severe  cold,  and  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  out ;  and  the  cook  was  busy 
cooking  the  dinner.  Miss  Ann  told  her  she 
must  wait  for  her  wool  till  the  next  day. 
Then  Fenella  had  pleaded  very  hard,  it  was 
such  a  little  way,  and  she  wanted  her  wool  so 
badly  to  finish  her  work  that  evening  ;  would 
not  Miss  Eyre  relax  her  rules  for  once.  80 
Aunt  Ann  had  yielded,  and  Fenella  had  gone 
on  her  errand  unattended.  She  had  been  out 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  no  harm  had  re- 
sulted, so  that  when  two  days  after  she  had 
again  entreated  at  a  particularly  inconvenient 
time  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  shop  by  herself 
upon  some  trifling  errand  that  was  apparently 
all-important  to  herself.  Miss  Eyre  had  again 
consented.  A  third  time,  and  this  time  again 
with  a  two  days'  interval,  Fenella  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  a  few  minutes  by 
herself,  and  Aunt  Ann  had  smiled  and  spoken 
about  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ;  and  Fenella, 
in  answer,  had  laughed  and  declared  that 
her  old  friend's  strictness  was  old-fashioned 
and  out  of  date,  and  that  young  ladies  now-a- 
days  walked  about  alone  everywhere,  and  never 
came  to  the  slightest  harm. 

Aunt  Ann  had  made  reply  that  it  was  not 
only  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  her  own 
youth  that   she  had   been  particular   in    this 
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respect,  but  also  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Fenella's  own  origin.  She  feared  that  her 
relation  might  trace  her  out  and  claim  her 
— for  no  doubt,  having  left  her  years  ago  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  they  knew  quite  well, 
if  they  wished  to  kidnap  her,  where  she  was 
to  be  found. 

"And  that,"  here  cried  Aunt  Ann,  in  tears, 
"  is  what  I  fear  has  happened  to  my  child 
now  ! " 

When  Yal  questioned  his  aunt  about  the 
length  of  these  three  mysterious  absences.  Miss 
Eyre  answered  that  she  was  quite  positive  that 
on  no  occasion  had  Fenella  been  out  long 
enough  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  she 
had  gone  to  meet  a  lover.  This,  of  course, 
was  Yal's  idea  of  the  secret  of  her  disappear- 
ance. A  young  woman  in  mischief,  to  him 
meant  a  young  woman  in  love  ;  but  that  was 
possibly  because  his  own  mind  was  running 
so  much  upon  the  niHuence  of  the  tender 
passion. 

But  lovers'  interviews  are  apt  to  prolong 
themselves — minutes  lengthen  into  half-hours, 
and  even  into  hours  ;  and  Aunt  Ann  was 
positive  that  Fenella's  absences  from  the  house 
had  never  lasted  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — a  time,  in  fact,  only  just  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  go  to  a  shop,  make  her  purcliase 
without    delav,     and    return    straight    home 


agam. 


The    fourth    time    that    Fenella   Snow   had 
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i:rone  out  alone  from  Abiiig^clon  House,  she  head 
asked  no  one's  leave  to  do  so ;  she  had  slij)ped 
out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  after  Miss 
Eyre  had  gone  to  her  bedroom,  and  when 
the  maids  were  all  upstairs  ;  she  had  slipped 
out  by  the  garden  door  alone  and  unperceived, 
and  had  never  returned. 

She  was  not  missed  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised;  she  was 
sought  for  in  the  garden  and  the  paddock, 
and  from  attic  to  cellar  in  the  rambling  old 
house  ;  then  messeng:ers  were  sent  abroad — 
to  the  shops  she  had  frequented,  to  the 
few  neighbours'  houses  where  she  visited,  and 
to  the  walks  across  the  breezy  heath  where 
she  had  sometmies  wandered.  All  in  vain. 
From  that  moment  to  this  no  trace  of  her  had 
been  found. 

Only,  two  rather  curious  facts  had  trans- 
]nred — firstly,  that  she  had  never  been  near 
the  fancy-work  shop  where  she  had  professed 
to  buy  the  wool  for  her  worsted  work ;  and 
secondly,  that  a  labourer  came  forward  to  say 
that,  late  on  the  previous  evening,  as  he  was 
walking  up  the  lane  that  skirted  the  garden- 
wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  he  had 
])assed  a  four-wheel  cab  standing  motionless 
under  the  shadow  of  some  overhano-inof  trees. 
There  was  no  driver  on  the  box,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  circumstance,  because 
lie  noticed  that  the  horse  was  fastened  by  the 
reins  to  a  wooden  gate.     Higher  up  the  lane 
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he  met  the  cabman  descending  the  hill,  with  a 
trunk  upon  his  back  and  a  bag  in  his  hand. 
The  man  passed  him,  placed  the  luggage  in- 
side the  cab,  mounted  the  box,  resumed  the 
reins,  turned  the  vehicle  round,  and  drove 
away  down  the  hill. 

The  labourer  who  witnessed  this  incident 
thoug;ht  no  more  of  it,  until  enterino-  a  neig-h- 
bouring  public-house  on  the  follow^ing  day,  he 
happened  to  hear  from  the  gossips  assembled 
there  that  Miss  Eyre  of  Abingdon  House  was 
in  a  fine  way  because  her  young  lady  as  lived 
with  her  had  vanished  clean  away,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  her.  Then  the  man  came  up 
to  the  house  to  state  what  he  had  seen,  think- 
ing it  might  possibly  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject. 

"  But  has  she  taken  her  belongings  with 
her  ?  "  inquired  Val. 

"  Yes,  she  has  taken  some,  though  not 
nearly  all  her  clothes.  Tw^o  of  the  drawers 
of  her  w^ardrobe  were  locked.  We  forced  them 
open,  and  found  them  completely  empty,  and 
several  jackets  and  hats  are  also  missing." 

''  But  how  on  earth  could  she  have  got  her 
box  out  of  the  house  ?  She  could  not  have 
carried  it  herself !  " 

'*No  ;  but  we  think  she  must  have  got  the 
box  out  when  it  was  empty  into  the  summer 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  You  know 
it  is  rickety  and  ruinous ;  nobody  ever  went 
into  it.     She  must  have  hidden  the  trunk  and 
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bag  there,  and  filled  them  by  degrees  with  her 
clothes  ;  she  was  ahvays  w^andering  about  the 
garden  after  dark  ;  and  there  is  a  side-door 
close  to  it  throug^h  which  the  cabman  could 
easily  have  entered,  unperceived,  to  carry  it 
away." 

"It  appears  to  me,  then,  dear  aunt,  that 
Fenella  cannot  have  been  kidnapped,  since 
she  went  away  of  her  own  accord,  and  w^ith 
a  preconcerted  plan,  carrying  away  a  goodly 
portion  of  her  w^ardrobe  w^ith  her." 

"  Ah,  poor  child  !  how  can  we  tell  ?  she  was 
always  so  enthusiastic,  so  easily  led  away !  she 
always  thought  she  belonged  to  some  noble 
family,  and  that  they  might  come  and  claim 
her — an}^  designing  person  might  easily  have 
imposed  upon  her,  and  decoyed  her  aw^ay ; 
and  then — and  then  they  might  rob  her — leave 
her  destitute." 

Aunt  Ann's  voice  became  choked  with  tears. 

*'  Had  she  any  monev  with  her  ? "  queried 
Val. 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  just  paid  her  her  little 
allowance — her  'salary'  I  used  to  call  it — five 
pounds  and  a  few  shillings,  she  had  asked 
only  the  day  before  if  I  w^ould  advance 
it  to  her." 

"  Was  that  all  ? " 

"  Well,  no,  not  quite  ;"  admitted  Miss  Eyre, 
with  evident  reluctance — ^"  there  was  some 
money  I  gave  her,  not  much,  only  three  pounds 
odd,  to  pay  a  bill  with,  she  forgot  it,  I  suppose. 
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Oh,  Val !  don't  look  so  stern  and  angry.  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  taken  it  by  accident — poor 
child ;  it  was  little  enough.  I  don't  grudge 
it  her!" 

Yal  looked  straight  before  him,  with  un- 
comprising  harshness — it  was  strange  how 
dark  and  severe  that  handsome  young  face 
could  sometimes  look. 

''  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  that 
your  favourite  does  not  come  very  w^ell  out  of 
this  business,  aunt.  To  begin  with,  she  volun- 
tarily, and  of  her  own  free  will,  leaves  you — 
who  have  sheltered  her,  and  been  as  a 
mother  to  her  all  her  life  ;  you  wdio  have 
fed  her,  clothed  her,  and  given  her  all  that 
love  and  goodness  could  shower  upon  her. 
She  leaves  you  without  a  word  or  a  fare- 
well, without  even  a  written  line  left  behind 
her  to  relieve  your  anxiety  as  to  her  fate  ; 
and,  in  the  very  act  of  leaving  you.  she  robs 

you!" 

The  contempt  wnth  which  he  spoke  the  last 
W'ords,  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

"  Oh,  Val !  Val !  my  dear  boy,  do  not  say 
it ;  it  cannot  be  true ;  she  could  not  have 
meant  tliatl  and  she  will  write,  be  sure  she 
will  write  ;  by  to-morrow  morning's  post  I  shall 
hear  from  her." 

"  Well,  if  you  do  not  do  so,"  said  Val,  rising 
and  stretching  himself,  "  I  shall  go  to  Scotland 
Yard  to-morrow,  and  set  everything  going  to 
search  for  her ;    no  money  shall  be    spared  ; 
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never  fear,  dear  Aunt  Ann — your  truant 
shall  be  found  for  you ;  and  now  let  us  go 
to  bed." 

But  there  was  no  letter  from  Fenella  Snow 
on  the  morrow — nor  ever  again  were  Miss 
Eyre's  aged  eyes  to  be  gladdened  with  the 
sight  of  the  handwriting  of  the  child  she  had 
fostered  and  reared. 

Val  kept  his  promise  to  his  aunt ;  detectives 
were  set  to  work,  clues  were  followed  up, 
scraps  of  information  from  all  sides  were 
greedily  snatched  up — as  he  had  said,  money 
was  not  spared  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  the 
fugitive  had  managed  her  flight  so  cleverly, 
that  no  trace  of  her  could  be  found.  The  cab, 
it  was  found,  had  been  charged  to  leave  her 
box  at  a  wayside  station  ]  the  box  had  been 
called  for  and  taken  away,  how  or  by  whom  no 
one  could  discover.  One  thing  only  came  out 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiries — a  3^oung  lady  had 
come  three  times  into  a  confectioner's  shop,  in 
the  town  of  Hampstead,  and  had  asked  for 
three  letters  addressed  there  to  the  letter  "  F," 
which  had  arrived  directed  there ;  ''  to  be 
called  for." 

Days  melted  away  into  weeks ;  the  detec- 
tives declared  they  could  make  nothing  of  the 
case,  and  beo-an  to  lose  heart.  Val,  much 
eno-ag:ed  in  his  own  affairs,  had  little  time  to 
give  to  so  profitless  a  search,  and  by  degrees 
grew  hopeless  too,  and  thought  less  and  less, 
as  was  not  marvellous,  about  the  g-irl  who  had 
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grew    older 


disappeared.  Only  Ann  Eyre 
and  paler  and  thinner ;  and  went  about  bent 
and  sorrow-laden,  stricken  to  the  very  heart, 
because  the  child  she  had  brought  up  and 
loved  was  lost  to  her. 


CHAPTER    III. 


OSWALD     IN     EXILE. 


iT  may  very  possibly  be  supposed,  all 
this  time,  that  Oswald  Power, 
spending  the  blossoming  weeks  of 
the  London  season  at  Cragstone 
Tower,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  there 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience, — in  meekness, 
in  mild  contentment,  and  in  an  unfeigned 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  cousin  for  the  gener- 
osity and  benevolence  of  his  conduct  towards 
him. 

Such,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Oswald  Power  was 
essentially  a  very  common-place  young  man. 
He  had  no  breadth  or  depth  about  him,  either 
in  his  head  or  in  his  heart ;  his  composition 
was  watery  and  evanescent.  In  the  whok^, 
course  of  my  life,  I  have  never  yet  met  a 
person  of  inferior  mental  capacity  who  was 
not  also  incapable  of  strong  and  deep-seated 
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affections,  of  great  unselfishness,  or  of  self- 
sacrifice.  If  the  brain  is  shallow,  the  heart  is 
generally  shallow  as  well.  Oswald's  brain 
was  decidedly  shallow  ;  it  follows  that  his 
heart  was  shallow  also.  For  the  first  moment, 
indeed,  of  Val's  appearance,  when  he  had  been 
plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  woe  by  the 
reverses  of  fickle  fortune  ;  when  he  had  been 
hard  pressed  on  every  side,  and  had  not 
known  where  to  turn  for  help  and  for  safety, 
his  cousin  had  certainly  appeared  before  him 
in  the  guise  of  a  delivering  angel ;  and  Oswald, 
in  eagerly  consenting  to  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him,  had  been  moved  by  a  faint  flutter- 
ing sensation  in  the  region  popularly  supposed 
to  indicate  the  heart,  and  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  ''  grateful." 

But  will  any  one  of  my  readers  take  the 
trouble  to  look  around  upon  the  circle  of  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  tell  me  how  often, 
in  the  course  of  their  own  experiences,  they 
have  come  across  this  Divine  and  God-given 
quality  of  *'  gratitude  !  "  Think,  oh,  my  friend, 
of  the  man  to  whom  you  lent  money,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  yourself  (which  you  were 
careful  to  hide  from  him) ;  of  the  struggling 
relative,  for  whom  3^ou  went  surety  ;  of  the 
woman  to  whom  you  opened  your  house  and 
your  home,  when  she  was  alone  and  in  trouble  ; 
of  the  old  school-fellow,  whose  son  you  helped  on 
in  the  world  ;  of  the  widow  and  the  bankrupt, 
and  the  friendless  whom,  at  divers  times  and 
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seasons,  you  have  in  various  ways  assisted. 
Which  of  these,  oh,  my  reader,  has  rendered  unto 
you  that  sweet  and  gracious  meed  of  a  thankful 
heart  ?  No  doubt,  when  you  proffered  your  good 
actions  to  these  people,  you  said,  in  your  heart, 
as  every  generous  man  must  do,  with  a  glad 
glow  of  inner  satisfaction,  "  Such  a  man  will 
repay  me,  not  in  kind,  but  in  deed.  He  will 
be  my  friend  for  life  ;  if  he  can  do  me  a  good 
turn,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  so  ;  or,  this  poor 
woman  will  give  me  her  unswerving  devotion 
and  friendship.  She  will  never  forget  such 
and  such  things  which  I  have  done  for  her. 
She  will  bless  my  name,  and  come  to  me, 
should  I  ever  be  sick  or  in  sorrow." 

It  is  but  human  nature  that  you  should 
have  had  these  thoughts  ;  that  you  should  have 
expected  to  strike  fire  out  of  the  stony  flint  ; 
that  you  should  have  hugged  to  your  soul  the 
sweet  fancy  that  you  would,  at  all  events,  meet 
with  gratitude  from  those  whom  you  have 
benefited. 

But,  reader,  have  you  met  with  it  ?  If  you 
have,  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am.  I 
have  lived  now  a  good  many  years,  and  seen 
a  vast  deal  of  life,  and  my  experience  tells 
me  that  unselfishness  and  generosity  may  be 
rewarded  by  God,  but  by  man — never  ! 

Oswald  Power  had  no  feelino^s  of  gratitude, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  towards  his 
cousin.  It  is  true  that  he  felt  very  much 
relieved    indeed,    to    have    got    out    of    his 
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troubles  so  easily.  It  was  a  comfort  to  liim 
that  Valentine  had  squared  up  all  his  bills, 
and  an  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  that  debt 
of  "honour"  had  been  paid  to  the  father  of 
the  woman  who  had  behaved  so  badly  to  him. 
It  would  have  been  very  terrible  to  have 
continued  in  debt  to  Colonel  Abbott  ;  his 
name  would  have  been  posted  as  a  defaulter 
at  the  clubs  ;  men  who  had  been  his  associates 
would  have  fought  shy  of  him  ;  the  reckless- 
ness which  had  gambled  away  so  large  a  slice 
out  of  a  fortune  which  he  was  uncertain  of 
inheriting,  would  have  been  so  severely  com- 
mented upon  by  all  his  acquaintances,  that 
Oswald,  who  had  never  lost  money  to  any 
great  extent  at  cards  before,  would  have  felt 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  to  the  very  dust 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  very  fact  of 
Madeline's  having  thrown  him  over,  made  it 
imperative  upon  him  that  he  should  pay  her 
father  immediately  ;  for,  though  Oswald  was 
neither  clever  nor  remarkable  for  any  great 
or  elevated  virtues,  he  was  at  any  rate  a 
gentleman,  according  to  the  code  of  the  world 
he  had  lived  in,  and  he  had  pride  enough  to 
make  him  act  up  to  his  principles. 

Valentine,  in  paying  this  five  thousand 
pounds  for  him,  had  relieved  him  from  a 
frightful  burden,  which  would  have  hung  about 
his  neck  like  a  millstone,  and  he  felt,  not  grate- 
ful— that  is  too  strong  a  word — but  very  much 
obliged  to  him.    '*  He  is  a  good  chap,"  he  said 
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to  himself,  "  and  has  behaved  like  a  brick,"  and 
as  he  said  it  a  great  many  times  over  and 
over  again,  he  ended  by  believing  that  he  was 
in  the  most  thankful  frame  of  mind  in  the 
world  with  reg;ard  to  his  cousin. 

But  as  to  being  happy  and  contented  up  at 
Cranstone  Edo-e,  as  to  imag-ining;  that  he  was 
in  any  way  fortunate,  or  lucky,  to  be  residing 
there,  free  of  expense,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  enjoying  themselves  in  London, 
why,  that  was  quite  another  matter  ! 

Valentine  had  told  his  cousin  to  amuse  him- 
self at  the  Tower  in  any  way  he  liked  best. 
He  might  whip  the  trout-streams  with  his  rod, 
or  wander  about  with  a  gun,  shooting  rabbits 
and  waterfowl.  He  was  welcome  to  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  a  dogcart,  which  had  mysteri- 
ously arrived  from  the  south  a  few  days 
after  himself,  and  which,  of  course,  he  owed 
to  Val's  thoughtful  kindness.  He  might 
drive  all  over  the  country,  or  ride  about  the 
sequestered  valleys  from  morning  till  night. 
Moreover,  Val  had  provided  him  with  a  distinct 
and  definite  duty  and  occupation, — he  was  to 
overlook  and  direct  the  improvements  and 
alterations  that  had  already  begun  to  be  carried 
out,  both  inside  the  house  and  without  its  walls. 
Not  one  stone  of  the  outer  structure  of  Crag- 
stone  Tower  was  to  be  touched,  but  within  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion;  paperers  and  painters, 
carpenters  and  glaziers,  were  in  full  possession, 
whilst  a  troop  of  gardeners  w^ere  laying  out 
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and  planting,  measuring  out  paths,  and  putting 
down  turf  outside  the  windows.  All  this 
Oswald  w^is  supposed  to  superintend  and  direct 
under  his  own  eyes. 

But  to  not  one  of  these  jDleasures  or  duties 
did  our  disinherited  friend  betake  himself 
with  any  satisfaction.  A  country  life  was 
abominable  to  him.  He  found  fishing  slow^ 
shooting  rabbits  unexciting,  to  drive  by  him- 
self through  the  most  lovely  landscape  in 
England  did  not  afford  him  the  faintest  grati- 
fication, whilst  to  ride  along  deserted  roads 
and  throuoh  windino^  lanes,  where  never  a 
fellow^- creature  was  to  be  seen  from  the  moment 
he  left  the  house  up  to  the  moment  he  got 
back  again  to  the  front  door,  w^as  an  occupation 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  dreariest  thing 
under  the  sun. 

In  vain  did  the  June  sunshine  stream  dowm 
upon  the  blue  lake  and  the  hazy  outlines  of 
the  hills  ;  in  vain  did  summer  clouds  throw 
purple  shadows  upon  the  fells,  or  passing  scuds 
cover  their  smiling  faces  for  brief  moments 
with  frow^ns,  till  a  glint  of  sunlight  from 
behind  the  cloud  came  brightly  back,  chasing 
the  rain-mist  before  its  golden  gleams.  There 
could  be  nothing  so  lovely,  so  varied  in  its 
changeful  hues,  so  peacefully  delightful  as  this 
landscape  of  rock  and  hill  and  water,  as  it 
appeared  during  these  long  summer  days  of 
settled  fine  weather ;  but  in  Oswald  Power's 
dull  and   unappreciative  eyes  it  was  all  flat, 
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stale,  and  unprofitable.  He  would  rather  have 
beheld  a  vision  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  or  a 
glimpse  of  Pall  Mall,  than  be  doomed,  as  he 
was,  to  gaze  upon  the  everlasting  hills,  in  all 
their  loveliness,  which  encompassed  him  about 
like  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Neither  did  Mr  Power  find  much  solace  in 
the  occupation  which  it  was  clearly  his  duty 
to  attend  to.  For  a  few  days  he  stood  about 
watching  the  men  at  their  work  ;  proffered 
a  few  idle  and  unconsidered  suggestions,  or 
agreed  lazily  and  without  reflection  to  any 
question  which  was  referred  to  him.  And  then 
he  began  to  think  he  had  had  enough  of  it ; 
that  the  dust  of  the  work  got  down  his  throat ; 
that  the  smell  of  paint  made  him  sick,  or  the 
noise  of  the  carpenters'  tools  gave  him  head- 
aches. After  a  day  or  two  he  kept  out  of  the 
workmen's  way,  and  troubled  himself  no  further 
about  them.  He  mooned  about,  for  the  most 
part,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smokiug 
his  cousin's  cigars,  drinking  his  cousin's  wine, 
and  tormenting  the  souls  of  his  cousin's 
domestics,  by  his  irritable  and  uncertain 
temper.  Of  course  he  was  for  some  weeks — 
or  imao'ined  himself  to  be — indulg-ino;  in  the 
luxury  of  a  serious  grief  of  a  sentimental 
nature.  Over  and  over  again  he  told  himself 
that  Madeline's  falseness  and  cruelty  had 
broken  his  heart — that  he  should  never  love 
again — that  life  held  nothing  more  for  him, 
and  that  women,  for  her  sake,  were  hateful  in 
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his  eyes  for  ever.  But  although  Oswald  had 
certainly  been  at  first  most  genuinely  unhappy 
coneerningf  his  blio;hted  affections — althouo;h 
when  the  double  blow  had  struck  upon  him, 
he  had  honestly  felt  the  smart  to  his  wounded 
feelings,  even  more  acutely  than  the  ruin  of 
his  prospects,  yet  he  had  so  often  loved 
before — had  been  in  so  many  scorching  fires, 
had  raved  and  recovered,  moaned  and  mended 
on  so  many  previous  occasions,  that  it  was  very 
soon  evident  that  there  w^as  nothing  hopeless 
or  fatal  in  his  condition  in  the  present  in- 
stance. As  the  days  wore  away  with  unevent- 
ful monotony,  he  grew  tired  of  kissing  Made- 
line's photograph,  and  of  reproaching  it  in 
despairing  tones  for  her  infidelity.  By  de- 
grees the  photograph,  which  was  framed  in  a 
small  morocco  case,  descended  in  the  scale  of 
his  reo:ard :  it  became  removed  from  his  dress- 
ing-table  to  his  mantelpiece — from  his  mantel- 
piece to  a  distant  chest  of  drawers  which  he 
seldom  approached ;  and  finally,  it  was  some- 
how or  other — either  by  his  own  impatient 
hand  or  the  housemaid's  careless  one — swept 
into  one  of  the  open  drawers,  to  the  backmost 
recesses  of  which  it  slowly  found  its  way,  and 
there,  beneath  a  pile  of  unused  clothes,  and  a 
litter  of  scarfs,  collars,  and  socks  that  were 
out  of  date  or  out  of  repair,  Madeline's  beauti- 
ful image  lay,  face  downwards,  in  its  little  case 
— and  was  forgotten.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  when  Oswald  Power  began  to  attend  the 
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little  church  at  Cragstone,  two  miles  off,  on 
Sunday  mornings,  with  praiseworthy  regu- 
larity, in  order  to  ogle  a  very  pretty  farmer's 
daughter  during  the  performance  of  Divine 
service — whom  he  declared  to  himself  aloud 
to  be,  "  By  Jove  !  the  very  finest  girl "  he  had 
ever  seen, — it  may,  I  say,  be  imagined  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  being  cured  from  the 
wounds  which  Miss  Abbott  had  inflicted  upon 
his  affections. 

Now,  w^ith  the  death  of  his  love-sorrows, 
other  thoughts  and  feelings  began  to  rise  up 
in  Oswald  Power's  mind.  Dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  crept  into  his  soul — he  began  to 
say  to  himself  that  it  was  hard — deuced  hard 
— to  be  here  as  his  cousin's  paid  agent  in  a 
place  where  he  ought,  by  rights,  to  have  been 
master  :  he  took  to  cudo-ellino;  his  brains  over 
the  mysterious  cause  that  had  made  old  Michael 
Gale  alter  his  will,  after  having  for  so  many 
years  led  him  (Oswald)  to  consider  himself  as 
his  heir.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  by 
this  time,  from  Val's  own  words — for  he  had 
made  no  secret  about  it — that  his  cousin  had 
been  staying  at  Cragstone  Edge,  within  a 
month  of  his  uncle's  death.  Oswald  began  to 
make  to  himself  at  this  time  sundry  remarks, 
such  as  the  following  : — 

"  I  wonder  now,  whether  it  was  a  plant ! 

"  Shouldn't  be  surprised  a  bit  if  he  had  a 
hand  in  it ! 

"  I  expect  he  soft-sawdered  the  old  chap. 
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"  He  knew  fast  enough,  I  bet,  which  side 
to  lay  on  the  butter  ; "  with  other  observa- 
tions of  a  like  nature  which,  althouoh  enio;- 
matical  and  obscure  both  in  language  and 
grammar,  all  had  a  decided  convergence 
towards  one  central  idea,  which  finally  cul- 
minated at  last  into  a  distinct  and  perfectly 
lucid  regret. 

''By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed  aloud  one  day, 
springing  u]3  from  the  arm-chair  wdiere  he  had 
reclined  doing  nothing  for  the  best  part  of  an 
hour.  "  By  Jove  !  if  I  only  had  had  a  little 
money  to  fight,  and  not  been  so  beastly  hard 
up  that  I  had  to  cut  and  run,  I  believe  I  might 
have  made  a  stand  for  it  on  '  undue  influences  ' 
on  an  imbecile,  old  dotard,  and  might  very 
likely  have  upset  the  will." 

And  therewith  he  cursed  his  luck,  and 
his  poverty,  and  his  cousin  with  a  perfect 
hail-storm  of  naughty  words.  But  although 
Oswald  Power  was  ungrateful  and  fickle,  al- 
though his  heart  was  the  size  of  an  acorn,  and 
his  mind  as  empty  as  a  hollow  nutshell,  he 
was  not  actively  vicious  or  aggressively  bent 
on  evil.  His  suspicions  spent  themselves  in 
discontented  sputterings,  his  anger  in  growds 
of  impotent  envy  ;  lie  w^as  too  mediocre  to  be 
malignant,  too  weak  to  be  wicked.  If  he 
had  been  let  alone,  he  w^ould  no  doubt  have 
grumbled  and  muttered  and  used  bad  lan- 
guage to  an  unlimited  extent ;  he  would  have 
developed  a  soured  and  envious   disposition, 
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but  certainly  to  all  others  save  himself  he 
would  have  never  been  anything  but  perfectly 
harmless.  But  he  was  not  let  alone.  His 
"  hands  were  idle,"  and  Satan  promptly  pro- 
vided the  "mischief,"  so  that  they  should  no 
longer  remain  inactive. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  wise.  One  morn- 
ing, letting  his  eyes  wander  idly  over  the 
advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times,  he  caught 
sight  of  his  own  initials  in  capital  letters,  0.  P. 
This  hardly  arrested  his  attention,  and  yet 
his  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  the  spot,  al- 
though his  mind  was  not  alert  to  what  they 
rested  upon.  Suddenly  he  read  the  next 
words.  This  time  his  attention  was  awakened. 
They  were,  to  say  the  least,  curious  when  read 
by  a  man  in  his  position. 

0.  P.,  disinherited  nephew. 

Oswald  rubbed  his  eyes,  blinked,  held  up 
the  paper  nearer  to  his  eyes.  Was  he  awake, 
or  was  he  dreaming,  for  to  whom  on  earth 
could  those  two  singular  words  be  so  fitly 
addressed  as  to  himself?  With  an  odd  sen- 
sation of  astonishment  and  bewilderment,  he 
finished  the  paragraph.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  advertisement  ran  thus, — 

''  0.  P.,  disinherited  nephew.  Should  this 
meet  your  eye,  you  are  earnestly  requested  to 
communicate  your  address,  ivith  name  in  full, 
to  one  who  can  help  you  to  recover  that  of 
which   you    have    been    unjustly    defrauded. 
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Address,  F.,  care   of  Mr   Siveeting,   Confec- 
tioner, 23  Heath  Street,  Hampstead." 

Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  many  times  over 
did  Oswald  Powder  read  this  extraordinary 
advertisement ;  and  the  oftener  he  read  it, 
the  more  convinced  he  became  that  it  could  be 
addressed  to  no  other  man  on  earth  save  himself. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  his  own  initials, 
followed  by  the  exact  definition  of  his  position. 
He  luas  a  "disinherited  nephew."  Then  came 
the  mysterious  hope  held  out  of  recovering 
"that"  of  W'hich  he  had  been  "unjustly  de- 
frauded." The  writer  evidently,  therefore, 
considered  that  injustice  and  fraud  had  been 
perpetrated.  This  tallied  with  all  the  dissatis- 
faction and  suspicion  which  had  of  late  been 
boiling  wdthin  him.  His  heart  (I  allude  to  the 
corporeal  organ)  began  to  thump  audibly. 

He  had  been  rig;ht  then  in  his  vague  sur- 
mises.  This  person,  whoever  he  w^as  —  and 
he  certainly  must  be  somebody  wdio  knew — 
had  reason  for  calling  the  disposition  of  his 
uncle's  property  a  "  fraud."  Did  that  mean 
that  the  will  was  forged,  or  that  his  uncle  had 
been  unduly  influenced  ?  And  this  unknown 
friend  w^ould  help  him — help  him  to  recover 
that  which  he  had  lost,  i.e.,  Michael  Gale's 
money. 

Oswald  felt  choked.  He  flung  open  the 
window,  and  leant  out,  gasping  for  breath. 
His  brain  grew  quite  dizzy  ;    every  pulse  in 
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his  body  tingled  and  danced.  After  a  few 
minutes  liad  elapsed,  his  self-control  returned, 
and  with  it  a  frantic  impatience  to  act.  He 
seized  a  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  wildly, — 

"  Oswald  Power  has  seen  F.'s  advertise- 
ment. Does  it  allude  to  him  ?  If  so,  please 
explain  all  at  once,  by  return  of  post. 
Address,  Cragstone  Edge,  Craithwaite,  West- 
moreland." 

Of  course  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that 
this  note  could  be  carried  away  by  the  post- 
man, and  two  days  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  he  could  get  an  answer  to  it.  Still, 
the  first  step  had  been  taken,  and  Oswald  felt 
a  delightful  sense  of  elation  and  expectation. 
He  spent  the  intervening  two  days  in  a  fever 
of  impatience.  He  thought  of  nothing  else. 
He  read  the  advertisement  over  a  thousand 
times,  finding  out  hidden  meanings  in  every 
word  of  it.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
nor  even  smoke.  His  imagination  ran  riot. 
He  pictured  to  himself  a  lawyer's  letter,  in- 
forming]^ him  that  Val  was  a  foro'er :  a  doctor's 
certificate,  proving  his  uncle  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  time  that  he  made  his  will,  or 
even — so  completely  Avas  his  somewhat  feeble 
mind  thrown  off"  its  balance — a  letter  from 
his  uncle  in  the  flesh,  to  say  that  he  had 
never  died  at  all,  but  had  only  hidden  him- 
self away,  and  j^layed  this  trick  upon  his 
nephews  in  order  to  test  which  of  them  was 
worthiest  to  be  his  heir. 
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Only  why  did  these  people  write  from 
Hampstead  ?  That  was  a  puzzle  to  him. 
Oswald  did  not  think  he  had  ever  been  to 
Hampstead  in  his  life,  and  certainly  he  knew 
nobody  who  lived  there ;  and  as  to  Mr  Sweeting, 
the  confectioner,  it  did  really  seem  to  him  to 
be  very  odd  that  upon  so  imjDortant  a  subject 
the  advertiser  should  have  condescended  to 
make  use  of  so  contemptible  a  medium  as  a 
"tuck  shop."  However,  he  consoled  himself 
by  reflecting  that  this  was  probably  done  as 
a  blind  so  as  not  to  attract  sus23icion  to  the 
real  address  of  the  j)ei'son  who  called  himself 
"  F." 

The  important  day  arrived  at  last.  Oswald 
was  up  betimes,  and  the  postman,  a  lame  old 
man,  who  seemed  slower  and  lamer  than  ever, 
did  at  last  actually  deliver  the  expected  letter 
into  his  hands. 

After  all  it  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
"  F  "  was  disposed  to  be  cautious. 

"I  do  mean  you,  Mr  Oswald  Power,"  said 
the  mysterious  writer.  "  Are  you  disposed  to 
follow  up  a  clue  to  the  detriment  of  your 
cousin,  Mr  Eyre  ?     Address  as  before." 

Now  this  was  not  at  all  what  Oswald  had 
expected.  It  was  unsatisfactory.  The  wTiter 
had  apparently  no  great  and  startling  informa- 
tion to  impart.  There  was  only  a  "  clue  "  to 
be  unravelled.  Oswald's  eagerness  received  a 
check ;  nevertheless,  though  less  sanguine,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  neglect  the  faintest  chance 
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that  mio'lit  restore  to  him  his  lost  inheritance. 
Accordingly,  he  answered  the  letter.  Yes,  he 
was  disposed  to  do  anything  the  wTiter  wished. 
Would  he  kindly  enlighten  him  farther  ? 

The  answers  of  the  mysterious  writer,  who 
still  continued  to  preserve  the  incognito  of  the 
letter  "  F."  shall  here  be  set  forth  in  their 
order. 

No.  1. — "You  are  exactly  where  you  should 
be,  nothing  could  have  happened  better.  It 
is  at  Cragstone  Edge  that  all  researches  must 
be  made.  They  must  be  made  by  myself  and 
by  you  ;  no  one  else  must  be  in  the  secret. 
How  can  I  come,  and  where  can  I  lodge  ? " 

No.  2. — "  The  question  you  ask  is  a  fair  one. 
I  suspect  the  existence  of  another  wdll.  The 
suggestion  you  make  is  impossible  ;  I  cannot 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  you,  although  I 
shall  probably  spend  many  hours  of  every  day 
at  the  Tower.  Can  you  not  find  me  a  lodging 
in  the  villag;e  ?  " 

No.  3,  and  last. — ''  What  you  propose  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.  To  begin  with,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  get  into  the  employ  of 
Messrs  Flock  &  Panel.     I  have  no  knowdedo^e 
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of  auy  trade  connected  with  house  decoration, 
nor  have  I  any  references  to  give  to  any  firm 
that  would  induce  them  to  take  me  on  to  their 
list  of  workmen.  Your  second  suggestion,  that 
I  should  come  up  to  the  country  and  engage 
myself  as  a  gardener  amongst  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  laying  out  of  the   grounds,  is 
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equally  impracticable.  To  begin  with,  I  could 
not  dig  nor  hoe  up  turf  nor  wheel  a  heavy 
wheelbarrow.  I  am  small  of  stature  and 
physically  weak ;  in  short,  you  must  find 
some  other  way  of  introducing  me  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  with- 
out attracting  suspicion.  I  think  I  had  better 
tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  disguise 
myself  as  a  workman,  for  the  simple  reason — 
that  I  am  a  woman." 

The  murder  w^as  out !  and  Oswald  sat  star- 
ing at  the  words  wdiich  contained  the  revela- 
tion with  dismay  and  almost  w^ith  consternation. 

He  recovered,  how^ever,  very  shortly  from 
the  shock  which  the  discovery  of  the  sex  of 
*'  F."  occasioned  him. 

A  fresh  and  very  exciting  feature,  more- 
over, was  now  added  to  the  mystery ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 


AN    INVASION. 


AMMA  !  it  will  kill  me  !  " 

"Now,  Bella,  dou't  take  on  so 
— it  mayn't  be  true." 

"But  the  bare  idea  is  too  awful ! 
And  I  was  getting  on  so  well  too  !  Oh  !  the 
nasty,  mean,  underhand,  spiteful  creature ! 
Oh— oh— oh— " 

Bella  Malsham  lay  face  downwards  upon 
her  bed,  sobbing  bitterly.  Her  mother  stood 
by  her,  endeavouring  to  administer  hope  and 
consolation. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  don't  cry  like  that ;  you'll 
only  spoil  your  looks."  At  this  Bella  sat  half 
up,  dabbed  her  swollen  eyes  with  a  liinp  and 
rag-like  handkerchief,  and  made  an  effort  to 
control  herself.  "  You  see  it  was  only  a 
rumour  your  father  heard  that  Mr  Eyre  was 
engaged  to  her.  It's  probably  false.  Eumours 
mostly  are.  I  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
it  if  I  were  you.     He's  not  so  easily  caught, 
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depend  upon  it — and  a  g;irl  like  Madeline 
Abbott—" 

"  Designing  minx  ! "  muttered  her  crest- 
fallen rival. 

"That  has  got  herself  talked  about  all  over 
the  place,  first  with  one  man  and  then  with 
another,  isn't  likely  to  take  Mr  Eyre's  fancy — 
gentlemen  don't  care  to  marry  that  sort  of  girl." 

"Oh,  and  all  those  lovely  antimacassars, 
too  !  "  cried  Bella,  bursting  forth  into  fresh  sobs 
at  the  recollection.  *'  There  they  are  all  ready 
— washed  and  all — and  I  was  so  looking  for- 
ward to  giving  them,  and  now — oh — oh  !  " 

"  Now,  look  here,  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
I'll  write  him  a  line  this  very  day  to  say  we 
are  coming,  and  we  will  go  to  tea  there  to- 
morrow, and  take  the  chair-backs  with  us.  I 
am  sure  he  must  be  touched  by  it,  for  they 
are  beautifully  worked.  I  don't  think  Miss 
Abbott  could  work  anything  so  well  for  him, 
not  if  she  tried  for  ever  !  " 

''  No — that  she  couldn't !  " 

''Well,  I  think  Mr  Eyre  will  be  gratified 
by  your  attention,  and  we  shall  find  out  how 
the  land  lies.  Besides,  even  if  they  are  en- 
gaged, they  aren't  married  yet,  and  'there's 
many  a  slip,'  you  know.  Come,  cheer  up, 
Bella.     I'll  go  and  write  at  once." 

The  note  which  Mrs  Malsham  wrote  that 
day,  announcing  the  intended  visit  of  herself 
and  her  daughter  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morrow, 
"  unless  she  heard  to  the  contrary,"  arrived  at 
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Yal's  rooms,  in  Claro^es  Street,  on  the  mornino^ 
on  which  he  was  at  Hampstead.  The  note, 
together  with  several  others,  was  stuck  up  on 
his  mantelshelf  to  await  his  return.  Mrs 
Malsham  therefore  received  no  answer  to  it. 

Punctually  at  five  o'clock  the  lady  and  her 
daughter  arrived  at  the  door. 

•'Is  Mr  Eyre  at  home?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  I  expect  him  in  every 
minute." 

"  Oh,  then  we  will  go  upstairs  and  wait  for 
him,"  and  Mrs  Malsham  sailed  away  up  the 
narrow  staircase,  followed  closely  by  Bella. 
Val's  valet,  who  had  answered  the  door, 
looked  after  them  uneasily,  not  being  quite 
sure  that  he  ougrht  to  have  allow^ed  them  to 
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get  in  ;  but,  being  a  country  youth,  and  almost 
as  simple-minded  as  his  master,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  the  ladies  were  so  con- 
fident, that  they  must  surely  be  expected,  so 
he  WTiit  up  after  them,  drew  forward  a  couple 
of  arm-chairs,  requested  them  politely  to  be 
seated,  and  retired,  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

"  Kather  cool,  I  must  say,"  remarked  Mrs 
Malsham,  "  his  not  being  at  home  to  receive 
us.  However,  young  men  are  all  unpunctual, 
and  most  of  them  are  uncivil.  We  must  take 
them  as  we  find  them,  my  dear,  and  make  tlie 
best  of  them." 

"  I  don't  see  any  preparations  for  tea,"  said 
Bella,    looking     round    the     room    uneasily. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Neither  were  there.  The  table  was  littered 
over  with  papers  and  parcels. 

"  I  daresay  the  vally  is  making  it,"  said  her 
mother,  fanning  herself  with  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, for  the  day  was  warm. 

Bella  had  deposited  her  parcel  of  "  chair- 
backs  "  upon  the  already  encumbered  table, 
and  now  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion round  the  room.  She  examined  the 
pictures  upon  the  walls,  and  the  china  in  the 
cabinets — which  were  mostly  relics  of  Oswald's 
reign — she  peered  inquisitively  at  the  titles  of 
the  books  that  lay  on  a  side  table,  and  she 
gave  a  special  attention  to  the  photographs  in 
plush  frames  upon  the  mantelpiece.  It  was 
wonderful  that  she  did  not  turn  over  the  little 
heap  of  letters  that  lay  in  front  of  the  clock, 
for  then  she  would  have  seen,  amongst  them, 
her  mother  s  note  unopened.  She  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  so  had  not  the  fancy  suddenly 
taken  her  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  Val's  bedroom.  The  portiere  curtains  were 
not  drawn  quite  closely  to,  and  Bella,  who  was 
in  a  lively  and  excited  mood,  cried  out  that 
she  must — she  really  must — just  peep  in. 

"  Oh,  Bella,  you  had  better  not.  Supposing 
he  were  to  come  back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  will  hear  him  coming  upstairs, 
and  call  out."  Bella's  blue  bonnet  had  already 
thrust  itself  boldly  through  the  curtains.  "  Oh, 
what  a  love  of  a  dressing-table,  all  covered 
with  silver-topped  bottles,  and  such  a  darling 
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mirror,  in  an  old-fashioned  frame  !  and  I  really 
must  have  a  look  at  these  photographs — I 
mio^ht  find  Miss  Abbott's  amonost  them.  Here 
is  one  by  his  bedside.  Ah !  it's  only  an  old 
woman  !  I  don't  believe  in  that  eng;ag;ement 
one  bit,  mamma,  or  he  would  have  her  picture 
about  somewhere."  By  this  time  Miss  Malsham 
had  disappeared  bodily  from  her  parent's  view, 
and  was  careering  boldly  about  in  the  inner 
room,  calling  out  loudly  to  her  mother  as  she 
pursued  her  investigations.  She  turned  over 
the  trinkets  on  the  dressing-table,  helped  her- 
self to  scent  out  of  one  of  the  silver-topped 
bottles,  arrano^ed  her  bonnet  strino^s  before 
the  glass,  and  even  half  023ened  one  of  the 
drawers.  "  A  whole  drawer  full  of  such  lovely 
silk  pocket-handkerchiefs !  "  she  called  out  to 
her  mother,  "  and  another  below  it  full  of  new 
lavender  gloves.  Law  !  what  a  lot  of  balls  he 
must  go  to,  to  want  all  these  ! " 

''  Oil,  Bella  !  do  be  careful !  "  cried  out  Mrs 
Malsham ;  "  you  really  oughtn't  to  open  the 
drawers,  or  pull  the  things  about — it's  really 
not  safe  ;  he  might  walk  in  at  any  minute." 

But  Bella's  courage,  which  had  been  small  at 
first,  was  now  equal  to  anything.  Le  premiere 
pas  had  been  timid  and  vacillating,  but  she 
was  bold  as  brass  by  this  time. 

She  only  laughed  aloud  in  answer  to  her 
mother,  crying  out  gaily, — 

"  Mind  you  walk  out, mamma,  as  we  arranged, 
and  leave  me  to  put  the  chair-backs  on.     I  shall 
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be  a  long  time  fitting  them  on,  I  promise  you. 
You  must  go  the  very  minute  you  have 
swallowed  your  tea." 

''  I  only  wish  I  could  see  a  chance  of  getting 
any  tea  to  swallow,"  complained  her  mother 
Vigubriously.  "We  have  been  here  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  now,  and  not  a  sign  of 
him." 

Val  Eyre  was  at  that  very  minute  hastening 
home.  He  had  arrived  in  town  early  in  the 
morning,  and  had  sent  his  boy  home  by  a  cab 
with  a  messatre  that  he  would  be  in  about  ^^^ 

o 

o'clock.  Since  then  he  had  had  a  very  busy 
day.  He  had  gone  to  Scotland  Yard  ;  he  had 
been  sent  from  there  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
a  certain  influential  detective  officer  who  was 
recommended  to  him  us  being  ]3articularly 
suited  to  carry  on  the  search  which  he  washed. 
After  running  after  this  gentleman  for  some 
time,  he  had  found  out  at  last  that  he  had  just 
gone  off  on  important  business  down  to  Wales  ; 
so  then  he  had  had  to  come  back  and  see  an- 
other member  of  the  force,  and  lay  his  case  in 
his  hands.  All  this  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  Val  was  very  tired, 
a  good  deal  worried,  and  not  a  little  ruffled  in 
temper,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
moment  to  fly  to  his  Madeline.  However,  at 
the  end  of  his  work  he  manao;ed  to  run  into 
Covent  Garden,  arm  himself  with  a  magnificent 
bouquet,   and  then   jumping  into   a  hansom, 
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directed  the  man  to  drive  to  Clarges  Street  as 
quickly  as  he  coukl.  It  was  his  intention  to 
go  in  for  a  few  moments  to  wash  his  hands 
and  change  his  clothes,  and  then  to  hurry  on 
at  once  to  Chester  Square. 

He  opened  his  door  with  a  latch-key,  ran 
lightly  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and 
walked  into  his  sitting-room. 

The  sight  which  greeted  his  eyes  might  well 
cause  him  to  stand  aghast  and  speechless  at 
the  doorway ! 

A  fat  elderly  lady,  with  her  bonnet  strings 
untied,  her  mantle  thrown  back,  and  her  gloves 
off,  was  seated  at  ease  in  the  most  comfortable 
of  his  arm-chairs,  fanning  herself  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief^  and  at  the  very  same  mo- 
ment from  behind  the  curtains  which  screened 
off  his  bedroom  issued  a  young  lady  in  a  blue 
bonnet  and  a  tartan -patterned  gown  of  truly 
wonderful  hues,  who  turned  first  white  and 
then  red,  and  then  giggled  in  rather  a  foolish 
and  conscious  manner.  Yal's  face  must  cer- 
tainly in  that  first  moment  of  horror  have 
expressed  the  emotions  which  he  inwardly  ex- 
perienced. Surprise,  dismay,  disgust — anger 
even,  as  he  contemplated  the  audacious  young 
woman  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  his 
very  bedroom,  chased  each  other  across  his 
countenance.  But  Mrs  Malsham  had  the  gift 
of  true  generalship.  If  Val  was  allowed  to 
speak  first,  the  campaign  was  as  good  as  lost 
to  her.     She  gave  him  no  such  chance,  before 
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lie  had  even  found  his  breath  ;  she  charged  at 
him  boldly, — 

''At  last!  you  truant!"  she  cried;  rising 
and  meeting  him  with  outstretched  hands. 
"  Upon  my  word  you  are  a  nice  young  gentle- 
man to  ask  two  ladies  to  tea  with  you,  and 
then  keep  them  waiting  very  nearly  half-an- 
hour.  Look  at  the  clock,  sir ;  are  you  not 
quite  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  " 

This  was  carrying  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  indeed.     Poor  Yal  looked  confounded. 

''  I  asked  you  to  tea  ! "  he  repeated,  looking 
feebly  and  with  distress  from  one  lady  to  the 
other  with  a  bewildered  idea  that  he  might 
certainly  have  invited  them,  but  that  in  the 
excitement  of  the  events  of  the  last  two  days 
it  must  have  gone  utterly  out  of  his  memory. 
"  I — I  am  truly  sorry,  Mrs  Malsham,"  he 
faltered  with  contrition.  ''  I  am  afraid  I  must 
have  utterly  forgotten  it  ;  and  even  now  I  am 
so  stupid,  I  don't  seem  able  to  remember  when 
the  eno'ao^ement  was  made." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it ;  but  I  don't  think  you  did 
quite  forget  us,  Mr  Eyre,"  said  the  elder  lady 
archly,  "  for  look  at  that  glorious  bouquet  you 
have  brought  in  your  hand  as  a  peace-oifering. 
I  must  say,  Mr  Eja^e,  you  are  the  most  gallant 
young  man  of  my  accjuaintance  ;  a  little  atten- 
tion like  that  is  worth,  to  my  mind,  any  number 
of  empty  compliments,  such  as  most  young 
men  now-a-days  are  always  paying  to  the  young 
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ladies.  Bella,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  see  such 
lovely  flowers  ;  they  are  quite  too  exquisite. 
You  certainly  are  a  very  lucky  girl." 

Now,  what  was  Yal  to  do,  or  how  infoi-m 
Bella,  who  came  forward  smiling  radiantly, 
that  the  bouquet  for  which  she  held  out  her 
hands,  and  which  her  mother  seemed  to  have 
taken  for  granted  was  intended  for  her,  had 
had  quite  another  destination  ?  Val  was  in- 
capable of  such  an  explanation.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  resign  the  bouquet  which 
had  been  meant  for  Madeline  into  the  eager 
hands  of  his  younger  visitor.  Truly,  Mrs 
Malsham  was  a  very  serpent  for  cunning  ! 

And  then  Bella  thanked  him  very  prettily. 

"  How  lovely,  how  delicious  !  How  very, 
very  good  of  you  to  think  of  me,  to  re- 
member how  fond  I  am  of  flowers  !  I 
am  afraid  you  looked  cross  at  me  for  being 
in  your  bedroom,  Mr  Eyre ;  but  I  only  went 
in  to  arrange  my  bonnet  strings,  and  to  get  a 
pin  from  your  toilet-table.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  I  was  intruding  ? " 

"  Oh  no ;  pray  don't  mention  it,"  said 
Val. 

"  You  see  we  have  been  here  so  long,  and  it 
is  so  hot  to-day,"  remarked  Mrs  Malsham,  who 
began  seriously  to  wonder  if  any  refreshment 
would  be  forthcoming  at  all. 

"  And  you  have  had  no  tea !  "  cried  Val,  his 
hospitable  instinct  reviving  at  once.  "  I  really 
am    quite    distressed   that    you    should    have 
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waited  so  long."  He  rang  the  bell  sliarply. 
''  Bring  tea  at  once.  Why  on  earth  didn't 
you  get  it  ready  directly  these  ladies  came  ?  " 
he  asked,  angrily,  of  the  valet,  glad  possibly 
to  vent  his  irritation  on  somebody. 

"  It  will  take  some  minutes  to  make,  will  it 
not  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Malsham,  exchanging  a  rapid 
glance  with  her  daughter.  "  Then  I  think,  Mr 
Eyre,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  run  out 
to  a  shop  in  Piccadilly  where  I  am  bound  to 
go  ;  it  will  not  take  me  ten  minutes,  and  I 
will  leave  Bella  here  to  do  a  little  business 
with  you.  She  has  brought  her  little  oifering 
you  know,  Mr  Eyre  !  Only  the  dear  child  is 
so  modest  about  it.  Well,  I'm  off;  the  tea 
will  be  ready  when  I  come  back,  no  doubt.  I 
shall  be  back  before  it  comes  up  !  " 

And  hurriedly  knotting  her  bonnet  ribbons, 
and  flinging  her  mantle  over  her  arm,  Mrs 
Malsham  departed,  waving  her  fingers  play- 
fully at  them  as  she  left  the  room ;  and  Yal, 
to  his  inexpressible  disgust,  was  left  alone  with 
Bella. 

Inwardly  he  groaned.  There  would  be  no 
visit  to  Chester  Square  for  him  that  afternoon, 
that  was  certain  !  The  invaders  had  evidently 
every  intention  of  occupying  the  stronghold 
they  had  taken  by  storm  for  as  long  a  time 
as  they  could  decently  maintain  their  posi- 
tion. And  what  would  Madeline  think  of 
him  ?  With  a  little  frown  on  his  brow  he 
walked  to  the    mantelpiece,  and  took  up  his 
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bundle  of  letters.  Bella  was  slowly  taking 
off  her  gloves  at  the  table,  preparatory  to 
the  unpacking  of  the   "  offering." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  ? "  said  Val,  politely. 

*'  Oh,  certainly." 

He  tore  open  his  letters,  one  after  the 
other.  Surely,  he  said  to  himself,  surely  she 
has  written  ;  and  then  he  recollected  that  he 
did  not  know  her  handwriting.  *'I  shall 
know  it  soon  well  enough  no  doubt,"  he 
reflected  with  a  little  smile  ;  but  meanwhile 
he  was  obliged  to  open  each  letter  to  see 
if  one  of  them  was  from  her.  The  last  one 
in  his  hand  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  the  one 
he  looked  for.  The  address  was  decidedly 
in  a  lady's  handwriting,  and  he  opened  it 
with  a  beating;  heart,  and  found  —  Mrs 
Malsham's  note  ! 

Madeline  had  not   written  at  all. 

He  was  for  a  moment  bitterly  disap- 
pointed ;  but  quickly  recovered  himself  as  he 
gathered  from  the  note  in  his  hand  the  secret 
of  the  invasion  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 

"  I  think,  Miss  Malsham,  your  mother 
must  exonerate  me  from  intentional  rude- 
ness in  the  matter  of  your  visit  to-day — • 
here  I  find  is  a  note  from  her  amongst 
my  unopened  letters,  ijvoposing  that  you 
and  she  should  come  to-day  —  that  is  a 
different  matter  from  an  invitation  for- 
gotten the  giver  of  it." 

"  You    did    not    get     the    letter  ?  "    cried 
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Bella ;  "  but  you  should  have  got  it  by 
the  first  post  this  morning ;  it  was  posted 
last  night,  I  know  !  " 

"  I  was  away  from  home  last  night ;  in 
fact,  I    have    only  this   moment  returned." 

Bella  looked  dismayed  for  a  moment,  then 
she  laughed  pleasantly. 

•'  Well,  that  explams  the  mistake  then  ! " 
she  exclaimed.  "  You  will  see  mamma  says 
in  her  note  that  we  would  come,  '  unless  we 
heard  to  the  contrary.'  As  you  did  not  write, 
of  course  we  concluded  we  were  to  come." 

"  I  see — I  am  very  sorry." 

"  iSorry  that  we  came  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !  1  did  not  mean  that."  Yal  was 
not  quite  sure  that  this  was  strictly  true  ;  but 
then,  what  on  earth  was  he  to  say?  He  could  not 
tell  the  oirl,  who  was  drawino;  out  one  after  the 
other  the  most  delicately  embroidered  labours 
of  her  own  hands,  in  his  service,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  accident  which  had  brought  her 
here  to  present  her  gifts. 

As  to  Bella,  she  knew  now — not  only  that 
Yal  had  not  expected  them,  but  also  that  the 
bouquet  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
herself.  Not,  however,  for  that  was  she  minded 
to  give  it  up — she  only  wondered  who  on  earth 
it  had  been  meant  for,  and  inwardly  resolved 
to  stick  to  it  herself.  Val — had  she  known  it 
— now  that  Bella  Malsham's  hands  had  held  it, 
and  her  nose  buried  itself  in  the  frao^rance  of 
its  blossoms,  would  not  have  deemed  it  good 
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enough  to  lay  at  Madeline  Abbott's  feet.     But 
this  was  beyond  Bella's  comprehension. 

"  She  sha'n't  get  it ;  whoever  she  is  !  "  was 
her  mental  resolve.  ''I  shall  stick  to  it  now, 
and  if  it  was  meant  for  that  spiteful  cat,  I'm 
delighted  to  think  I've  got  it  away  from  her  ! " 
Aloud  she  said,  "  And  here  are  the  chair-backs, 
Mr  Eyre.     I  do  hope  you  won't  desj)ise  them  !  " 

"  Despise  them  !  how  could  I  ?  they  are 
lovely,  I  am  sure — far  too  good  for  me." 

"  Oh  no  ;  don't  say  that — how  could  they 
be  too  good  for  you  ! "  she  had  sunk  down 
upon  her  knees,  in  order  to  fit  the  first  of  the 
muslin  covers  on  to  the  nearest  arm-chair — 
the  attitude  was  lowly,  but  she  fiattered  herself 
that  it  was  impressive. 

She  cast  her  brown  eyes  beseechingly  up 
at  him — they  said  unutterable  things — with 
her  lips  she  said — "  Please  bring  me  some 
pins,  Mr  Eyre  ?  " 

Val  obeyed. 

"  Now,  come  and  help  me — hold  this  corner 
down,  that  is  it — so — " 

The  first  cover  fitted  perfectly.  Not  so  the 
second.  Miss  Malsham  was  disgusted  ;  it  hung 
in  wrinkles,  looked  disgraceful,  she  said.  She 
must  take  it  home  and  alter  it ;  the  third  was 
no  better  than  the  second. 

"  I  must  take  them  back  and  alter  them, 
and  then  I  can  bring  them  back  another  day." 

Yal's  heart  quailed  as  he  heard  this — it 
meant  another  visit. 
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"Oh,  pray  don't  think  of  such  a  thing!" 
he  cried,  quite  eagerly.  "  1  couldn't  hear  of 
your  taking  so  much  trouble,  and  really  they 
fit  very  nicely — ^just  one  more  pin  here — will 
not  that  do  it  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  they  must  be  cut  and 
taken  in  properly.  I  shall  only  be  a  day  or 
two  about  it — it  is  no  trouble  at  all,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  allowing  them  to  remain  as 
they  are." 

Poor  Val  remonstrated  in  vain.  They  were 
lovely,  he  said — no  one  would  ever  notice  so 
slight  a  defect ;  and,  besides,  if  they  really 
wanted  alteration,  his  landlady  could  do  it 
perfectly.  This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
offences.  Bella — to  his  intense  horror  and 
dismay — suddenly  dropped  the  misfitting  chair- 
back,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  heavens.  Miss  Malsham  !  what  have 
I  said  ?    What  is  the  matter  %  '  he  cried. 

''  Oh,  how  unkind  you  are  !"  sobbed  Bella  ; 
they  were  not  sobs  such  as  she  had  uttered  on 
the  previous  day,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
bedroom — when  her  woe  had  been  real  indeed, 
and  had  resulted  in  red  eyes  and  a  swollen 
nose — these  were  sobs  of  another  character — 
soft  choking  sounds  that  issued  from  behind 
her  lace-bordered  pocket  -  handkerchief,  and 
that  left,  in  the  matter  of  actual  tears,  every- 
thing to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  The 
beholder,  in  this  case,  took  the  tears  for  granted, 
and  was  as  bewildered  as  he  was  distressed — 
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he  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter.  Bella, 
however,  proceeding  chokingly  to  explain. 

"  When  it  has  been  such  a  joy — to — to  work 
them  for  you,  W'hen — I — I  have  thoug^ht  of 
you,  all  the  time  so — hap — happily,  and  you 
talk  of  letting  the  landlady  touch  them,  when 
— when — I  wouldn't  even  let  my  sister  lay  a 
finger  on  them  !  it's  too  hard  and  cruel,  oh — 
I — I — can't  bear  it." 

Val  was  seriously  uneasy  ;  he  dreaded  what 
Miss  Malsham  might  be  going  to  say  next — 
but  he  dreaded  a  scene  or  a  violent  attack  of 
hysterics  far  more  ;  his  alarm  made  him  un- 
usually tender  in  his  attentions  ;  he  placed 
her  in  an  arm-chair,  fetched  some  eau  de 
Cologne  and  dabbed  it  on  her  forehead,  and 
beo;o'ed  her  to  forg^ive  him,  and  to  calm  herself; 
he  was  really  afraid  that  the  heat  had  upset 
her,  and  that  she  w\as  going  to  be  ill.  Bella 
suddenly  clutched  his  arm,  and  let  her  head, 
bonnet,  and  all  sink  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  Oh,  how  good  you  are  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  how 
kind  and  good  to  poor,  poor  Bella  ! " 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  opened ;  in 
came  Mrs  Malsham,  back  from  her  "  shopping" 
in  Piccadilly,  foUow^ed  closely  by  the  servant, 
bearing  the  tea-tray.  Val  made  an  effort  to 
release  himself,  but  Miss  Malsham  was  ap- 
parently deep,  and  perhaps  half  unconscious — 
for  she  clung  on  wdth  pertinacity  to  the  arm 
she  had  succeeded  in  capturing,  for  at  least 
ten  seconds  after  they  w^ere  no  longer  alone. 
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The  tableau  of  a  weeping  young  lady,  re- 
posing upon  a  consoling  young  gentleman's 
shoulder,  was  thus  plainly  exhibited  in  all  its 
graceful  details,  both  to  Bella's  mother  and  to 
Mr  Eyre's  valet. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Malsham  to  her 
daughter  as  they  were  driving  homewards 
towards  Kensington  Garden  Square,  fully 
half-an-hour  later,  "  after  this — what  with  the 
bouquet,  and  what  with  your  lying  in  his 
arms,  and  he  bending  over  ^^ou  in  quite  a 
lover-like  fashion,  as  was  seen  by  myself  and 
also  by  the  man-servant — I  think  your  father 
might  quite  well  ask  his  intentions." 

"  I  think  I  managed  pretty  well,  mamma, 
didn't  I  ? "  said  Miss  Bella,  with  a  smile  of 
self-congratulation. 

"Admirably,  my  love.  Are  you  going  back 
to  fit  the  chair-covers  '? " 

"  Naturally — here  are  the  two  that  didn't 
fit !  I  shall  certainly  take  them  back  in  a 
day  or  two." 

"  I  think,  if  you  are  clever,  we  might  at 
least  manage  a  breach  o^  promise  —  and 
damages." 

"  I  hope  to  do  better  than  that,"  rejoined 
her  daughter  sweetly.  "  I  am  not  quite  a 
fool,  mamma,  dear  !  " 
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CHAPTER    Y. 


A    W  0  E  D     OF     WARNING. 


^^^^HERE  was  someone  else  who,  in 
these  days,  was  very  unhappy  in- 
deed, but  whose  grief  did  not 
exactly  take  the  same  manner  of 
showing  itself  as  did  the  woe  —  real  or  im- 
aginary— of  Miss  Bella  Malsham. 

As  the  gay  summer  w^eeks  wore  aw^ay,  as 
rumour  passed  into  certainty,  and  gossip 
merged  into  conviction,  Letty  Ormond  learnt 
beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  Valentine's 
suit  had  been  successful,  and  that  Madeline 
Abbott  was  to  be  his  wife.  And  Letty  was 
very  miserable.  She  did  not  in  truth  show 
her  misery  openly.  She  did  not  w^eep  nor 
wail  nor  bemoan  herself — for  she  w^as  proud  ; 
and  she  told  herself  that  because  she  had 
foolishly  and  weakly  permitted  her  heart  to 
wander  forth  unsought  and  unasked  for  to  this 
-there  w^as  in  this  no  cause  for  sorrow. 


man- 
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but  rather  for  repentance  over  her  folly.  Val- 
entine, she  told  herself,  had  never  loved  her — 
perhaps,  indeed,  if  they  had  met  oftener  among 
those  far-away  hills  in  the  north  where  they 
had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  con- 
fidence of  youth,  and  with  the  freshness  of  a 
new  and  delightful  sympathy  of  taste  and 
feeling,  perhaps  then  he  might  have  learnt  to 
care  for  her— perhaps — but  oh  !  of  w^iat  avail 
now  w^ere  these  vague  and  hopeless  conjec- 
tures. 

Valentine's  life  had  been  strangely  and 
miraculously  altered — from  a  position  that  was 
poor  and  lowdy  and  unknown,  he  had  been 
suddenly  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
social  popularity  ;  his  wealth  had  stepped  in 
between  them  ;  new^  friends,  new  interests  had 
arisen  mushroom -like  around  him,  and  had 
hidden  from  him  the  girl  whose  conscious 
heart  was  too  proud  and  pure  to  remind  him 
in  his  prosperity  of  the  friend  of  his  poorer 
days. 

Thus  it  had  seemed  to  be  to  her.  Valen- 
tine had  neither  been  false  nor  fickle  nor  for- 
getful ;  he  had  only  never  loved  her !  whilst 
she,  poor,  foolish  Letty !  she  had  suffered  his 
image  to  steal  into  her  heart,  and  had  weakly 
surrendered  herself  in  silence  to  him  who  had 
unconsciously  made  himself  the  master  of  her 
soul. 

And  now  he  w^as  utterly  lost  to  her.  Her 
last  dream  was  over ;  her  lingering  hope  dis- 
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pelled  for  ever,  and  she  was  miserable  !  But 
no  one  knew  of  her  misery  but  herself.  Her 
step  was  as  light,  her  laughter  as  gay,  her 
smile  as  brig-ht  as  ever;  sooner  than  have  been 
chano^ed  in  these  thins^s  she  would  have  suffered 
martyrdom.  Only  deep  down  in  her  heart 
there  was  a  cold,  numbed  feeling — a  dead  sen- 
sation of  blank  unreality  that  warped  her 
whole  nature,  so  that  in  her  own  ears  at  least 
her  laughter  was  hollow  and  mirthless,  and 
her  words  a  mere  purposeless  jingle  of  sounds. 

She  was  reckless,  too — for  what  did  it  matter 
what  became  of  her  ? — who  loved  her  ? — who 
married  her  ? — of  what  use  was  the  mockery 
of  her  life  ? — of  what  profit  could  the  empty, 
aimless  years  of  the  future  be  now^  to  her  ? 
She  became  quieter  and  more  docile — she 
listened  patiently  to  Lady  Cornelia,  received 
her  instructions  without  rebellion,  her  lectures 
upon  matrimony  without  those  flashes  of  hot- 
spirited  indignation  that  were  wont  to  cause 
her  ladyship  so  much  annoyance.  She  was 
"  very  good,"  she  was  told  in  these  days  ;  quite 
a  "  dear,  sweet  sensible  child."  Lady  Cornelia 
was  delioiited  with  the  cliano;e  in  her  head- 
strong  charge,  and  was  never  tired  of  expati- 
ating to  her  sister  upon  the  improvement  in 
her  l)lack  sheep's  temper  and  disposition. 

"They  only  want  breaking  in,  you  see, 
Helena,"  she  would  say  to  her  sister.  "You 
see  how  different  she  is  now  ;  quite  sweet  and 
humble.     I  really  thought  at  one  time  that  I 
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should  never  do  any  good  with  Letty ;  that 
she  would  take  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  bolt 
altogether,  that  she  would  end  by  making 
some  dreadful,  imprudent,  runaway  marriage 
that  would  disgrace  us  all ;  but  now,  thank 
heaven,  firmness  and  good  discipline  have  pre- 
vailed. I  don't  despair  of  seeing  her  pro- 
perly and  suitably  settled  before  the  season  is 
out — and  Warlock  is  coming  on  nicely  !  " 

But  these  were  times  when  Letty  was 
lamentably  changed  from  her  former  self ; 
days  when  she  was  no  longer  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  company  in  the  little  back  room  in 
Bryanstone  Square,  when  Ealph's  inuendoes 
were  powerless  to  elicit  a  retort  from  her, 
and  when  the  wildest  merriment  on  the  part 
of  the  "brats"  could  scarcely  awaken  a  smile 
upon  her  abstracted  face,  and  it  was  to  these 
younger  brothers  that  possibly  the  truth,  which 
she  concealed  so  carefully  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  was  most  nearly  revealed. 

'*  Letty  is  down  in  her  luck,"  would  say  one 
of  these  boyish  tormentors. 

"  Has  another  good  man  gone  wrong  ? " 
would  inquire  Ealph,  wdth  solicitude.  "Tim, 
fetch  the  salts  and  the  sal  volatile  from  the 
mater's  medicine  chest." 

"  It's  Jieart  disease  ! "  announced  Tim,  ora- 
cularly.    "  I  know  the  symptoms." 

Smothered  laughter  at  this  from  Tim,  who 
shook  all  over  with  delight,  till  Ealph  collared 
him  from  behind,   and  dragged  him   off  his 
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chair  on  to  tlie  floor,  where  condign  punish- 
ment was  swiftly  administered. 

"  Heartless  youth !  to  mock  at  the  sorrows 
of  a  love-sick  damsel ! "  he  cried,  in  mock  in- 
dio^nation,  betwixt  the  howls  of  his  unfortunate 
junior.  "  Your  beautiful  sister  is  pale  and  woe- 
begone. She  lets  vexation  feed  upon  her 
damask  cheek ! " 

"  Ealph,  do  be  quiet.  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
alone,  and  leave  off  pummelling  poor  Tim." 

"  So  I  will  if  you'll  make  toffee,  like  a  brick, 
instead  of  sitting  doing  nothing,  like  a  love- 
sick spooney." 

Thus  adjured,  Letty  would  arouse  herself, 
and  give  herself  up  to  tofi*ee-making  ;  but  the 
fraternal  "chafl""  was  not  altogether  sup- 
pressed. At  intervals  she  would  be  peppered 
by  allusions  and  pin  pricks,  which  generally 
took  the  form  of  poetical  extracts.  The 
brothers  would  ca|)  each  other  after  this 
fashion  : — 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  my  love's  untrue  !  "  would 
sigh  Ealph,  with  his  head  over  the  saucepan, 
stirring  the  sticky  mess  round  and  round  with 
a  wooden  spoon. 

"Yes,  so  I've  heard;  another  damsel  he 
doth  woo.  Awfully  sad,  ain't  it  ? '  This 
from  Jim,  ladelling  in  brown  sugar  regardless 
of  economy. 

"She  droops  and  withers  like  a  fading 
flower,"  would  add  Tim,  with  a  sorrowful  air. 

"  Here  !  drown  your  sorrows  in  the  flowing 
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bowl,  my  poppet!"  and  the  wooden  spoon, 
running  over  with  hot,  half- cooked  toffee, 
would  be  thrust  forcibly  under  her  nose.  Then 
Letty  would  laugh,  and,  with  an  effort,  become 
herself  again  for  a  time.  She  often  wondered 
where  these  fiendish  fraternal  torturers  learnt 
the  secret  of  their  unerring  weapons  of  attack, 
although,  like  all  members  of  a  large  disorderly 
family,  she  knew  of  old,  and  by  constant  ex- 
perience, and  that  there  are  no  inquisitors  so 
sharp  and  so  wide-awake  as  a  conclave  of 
schoolboy  brothers.  Tim  and  Jim,  led  on  by 
graceless  EaljDh,  were  capable  of  fathoming 
any  family  mystery  that  might  come,  however 
remotely,  in  their  way. 

And  yet  all  these  familiar,  homelike  attacks, 
remorseless,  but  rendered  perfectly  innocuous 
by  the  fun  and  the  good-tempered  ridicule 
that  prompted  them,  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  pain  which  she  underwent  in  society, 
when  she  was  under  her  aunt's  care. 

She  had  to  sit  by  and  hear  Valentine  Eyre, 
his  fortune,  his  eno^ag^emBnt,  his  good  or  bad 
luck — as  the  case  might  be — in  marrying  Miss 
Abbott  discussed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  ways.  She  was  asked  for  her 
opinion  upon  the  match,  pressed  to  tell  what 
she  knew  of  Mr  Eyre  before  he  had  become 
rich,  and  expected  to  join  in  encomiums  upon 
Madeline's  beauty.  She  acquitted  herself 
well  on  the  whole.  No  one  who  heard  her 
calm  and  easy  answers,   given  with  her  usual 
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pleasant  smile  and  manner,  would  for  a  moment 
have  g;uessed  with  what  sickenino;  sense  of 
wretchedness  and  desjDair  she  went  through 
these  almost  daily  catechisings,  nor  how  in- 
tensely sometimes  she  longed  to  turn  and  fly 
to  some  solitary  place,  far  away,  where  Made- 
line's name  should  no  lono^er  half-madden  her 
with  hopeless  jealousy,  nor  the  ever-present 
spectacle  of  Val  Eyre's  happiness  torture  her 
heart  with  constant  and  unavailing;  regrets. 

For  she  saw  them  together  everywhere. 
Side  by  side  in  the  Eow  on  sunny  mornings, 
the  lovers  would  ride  slowly  past  her  ;  Madeline 
on  a  beautiful  thoroughbred  chesnut  mare, 
which  Val  had  given  her.  Madeline  looking 
glorious  in  her  beauty — a  very  queen  amongst 
women  ;  whilst  Yal,  leaning  a  little  forward 
in  his  saddle,  saw  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor 
child  in  the  throng,  but  only  seemed  to  live  in 
the  rapturous  and  ecstatic  contemjjlation  of 
the  beautiful  woman  at  his  side. 

Letty,  sitting  by  her  aunt's  side,  under  the 
shade,  with  only  the  path  and  the  railings 
dividino;  her  from  this  sioht,  would  feel  her 
eyes  burn  and  smart  as  they  were  riveted  upon 
these  two  riders  with  a  curious  sensation  of 
painful  fascination. 

"  There  go  the  lovers,"  somebody  beside 
her  would  remark ;  "do  you  see  them,  Miss 
Ormond  ?  He  is  on  the  grey.  What  a  lovely 
chesnut  Eyre  has  given  her." 

"  Lovely,  is  it  not  ?  "  Letty  would  assent. 
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witTi  a  smile.  "  Miss  Abbott  looks  very 
band  some  tbis  morning." 

*'0b,  sbe  is  a  splendid  creature  ;  and  be  a 
lucky  dog.     Don't  you  tbink  so  ? " 

Her  beart  acbed  witb  a  pain  tbat  was  al- 
most pbysical  ;  but  sbe  assented  readily,  and 
even  continued  talking  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
tbe  topic  of  Madeline's  beauty,  lest  tbe  empty- 
beaded  young  gentleman  wbo  stood  gossiping 
in  front  of  ber  sbould  imagine  tbat  sbe  was 
anxious  to  turn  tbe  conversation  into  anotber 
cbannel. 

In  tbe  afternoon  again,  if  sbe  went  to  Hur- 
lingbam  or  drove  in  ber  aunt's  carriage,  sbe 
would  in  all  probability  come  across  tbe  bappy 
couple  once  more.  Yal  would  be  driving  ber 
in  bis  pbaeton,  or  walking  beside  ber  witb 
lover-like  devotion ;  and  at  every  ball  and 
evening  party  to  wbicb  Letty  was  taken,  tbere 
also  would  be  Yal  and  bis  lady-love,  insepar- 
able, and  apparently  wrapped  up  in  eacb 
otber. 

Not  once  did  Letty  excbange  a  word  witb 
eitber  of  tbem.  It  is  very  easy  to  meet  over 
and  over  a^ain  in  tbe  wbirl  of  tbe  London 
day ;  to  be  in  tbe  same  crowded  rooms  nigbt 
after  nigbt,  and  yet  never  to  address  a  syllable 
to  a  person  wbom  you  bave  no  great  desire  to 
speak  to — and  tbis  can  be  done  witbout  tbe 
smallest  appearance  of  coldness  or  of  bad 
manners.  A  distant  bow,  a  smile  as  you  pass 
upon  a  crowded  staircase,  is  generally  all  tbat 
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is  necessary — all  indeed  which,  without  a  de- 
liberate effort  on  both  sides,  is  often  possible. 
And  in  this  case,  although  Val  and  Letty  did 
not  avoid  one  another,  they  certainly  made  no 
effort  to  address  each  other. 

Letty  was  afraid  of  her  own  heart  and  of 
her  power  of  hiding  her  secret  agitation ; 
whereas  Yal  not  only  disapproved  of  Miss 
Ormond  and  her  conduct,  and  considered  her 
unworthy  to  be  the  friend  of  his  future  wife, 
but  was,  moreover,  so  foolishly  and  infatuatedly 
in  love  with  Madeline,  that  he  was  for  the 
time  absolutely  regardless  of  the  residue  of 
creation. 

As  to  Madeline,  she  had,  as  it  will  be  im- 
agined, her  own  private  reasons  for  desiring  to 
see  and  speak  to  Letty  as  seldom  as  she 
possibly  could  ;  her  bow  was  now  of  the  cold- 
est and  most  elementary  nature,  and  she 
secretly  determined  that,  after  she  was  married, 
she  would  cut  her  altogether.  Letty  was 
sensitive.  She  understood  that  Madeline  de- 
sired to  drop  her  acquaintance,  and  she  attri- 
buted it  to  the  fact  that  she  had  possibly 
known  more  about  Miss  Abbott's  relations 
with  Oswald  in  the  past,  than  she  would 
care  that  Val  should  discover.  It  was  all 
very  natural  to  Letty,  and  the  result  was  what 
Madeline  desired — a  complete  estrangement 
between  herself  and  her  former  friend — an 
estrangement  in  which  Valentine,  as  was 
natural,  also  took  part. 
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As  to  Val,  this  was  the  golden  summer  of 
his  life  ;  he  lived  in  a  trance  of  perfect  happi- 
ness ;  the  world,  which  once  had  seemed  to  him 
to  be  so  dull  and  sombre  a  place,  was  now 
full  of  perpetual  sunshine.  He  heard  others 
talk  of  its  hollo wness  and  disappointments  ;  of 
its  sorrows  and  its  weariness  ;  but  they  spoke 
as  it  were  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  their 
words  were  meaningless  in  his  ears.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  possessed  within  him- 
self an  eternal  spring  of  joy  and  delight 
with  which  outer  things  could  never  inter- 
meddle ;  that  he  had  found  in  very  truth  the 
secret  of  true  happiness.  There  was  nothing 
under  the  sun  worth  a  man's  while  to  possess, 
said  Val  to  himself  in  his  exultation,  if  that 
one  thing — the  true  love  of  a  good  woman — 
were  wanting  to  him  ! 

Madeline  was  absolute  perfection  in  his 
eyes  —  sweet,  gracious,  and  loving,  always 
anxious  to  please  him,  and  to  fall  in  with 
his  wishes.  This,  indeed,  was  perhaps  scarcely 
wonderful,  since  his  only  desire  was  to  gratify 
her  smallest  caprice.  He  showered  presents 
upon  her  without  number — ^jewellery,  laces, 
ornaments  of  every  kind  came  daily  to  be 
laid  at  her  feet,  whilst  her  rooms  were  a 
perfect  garden  of  flowers,  and  her  tables 
littered  over  with  costly  china  and  quaint 
bits  of  old  silver,  which  he  had  given  her. 
Madeline  found  him  in  this  respect  a  very 
satisfactory  lover  indeed.      In   other  matters 
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he  often  wearied  her.  The  love  oppressed 
her  ;  the  constant  devotion ;  the  somewhat 
high-flown  rhapsodies  in  which  he  often  in- 
dulo;ed  o^ave  her  a  sense  of  suffocation.  She 
would  have  preferred  a  more  practical  lover, — 
one  who  would  have  taken  all  these  subjects 
for  granted,  and  not  tormented  her  about  her 
feelings. 

It  sometimes  came  into  her  mind  that  she 
would  be  wise  in  her  generation  were  she 
to  have  a  second  string  to  her  bow,  in  case 
things  went  wrong,  or  there  was  a  hitch  of 
any  kind  at  the  last.  The  spirit  of  intrigue 
was  still  awake  and  active  within  her,  and 
Madeline  had  received  too  many  rebuff's  of 
fortune  not  to  know  that  no  woman  is  secure 
of  her  position  until  her  wedding-ring  is  on 
her  finger.  She  kept  her  eyes  oj)en,  and 
meanwhile  Yal  found  her  perfection. 

There  was  only  one  little  matter  of  which 
he  ever  had  occasion  to  complain.  Madeline 
would  never  write  to  him.  She  sent  him 
verbal  answers  to  his  notes — messages  by  a 
servant,  messages  by  her  father,  a  telegram 
even  would  sometimes  come  from  her,  but 
never  a  letter. 

"  I  never  write  letters,"  she  would  say, 
carelessly,  in  answer  to  his  playful  reproaches 
on  this  subject.  "What  do  you  want  letters 
for  ?     I  see  you  every  day." 

"  But  I  do  not  even  know  your  hand- 
writing, Madeline." 
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"  You  shall  know  it  then  !  "  she  cried,  laugh- 
ingly, drawing  his  arm,  half-playfully,  half- 
caressingly,  to  her,  and  scribbled  upon  his 
shirt  cufF  with  her  gold  pencil,  "  Madeline 
Abbott — her  mark." 

But  it  was  not  in  the  characters  in  which 
she  had  written  to  Oswald  Power  that  she 
wrote  the  words. 

*'  Write  to  me  to-night,"  he  urged,  ''  a  dear, 
sweet  letter,  that  I  can  read  over  and  over 
again.  Post  it  to-night,  so  that  I  may  get 
it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

She  promised,  smiling  at  him  with  her 
glorious  eyes.  But  w^hen  the  morning  came 
there  was  never  any  letter ;  only,  perhaps, 
a  message  would  come  round  after  his 
breakfast. 

Miss  Abbott's  love,  and  she  had  a  bad 
headache  last  night,  but  was  better  this  morn- 
ing, if  Mr  Eyre  would  call  and  see  her. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  was  but  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  it  troubled  him  very  little ;  only, 
in  the  days  that  were  to  come  he  remem- 
bered it. 

One  morning  he  was  proceeding,  as  usual, 
across  the  Green  Park  on  his  way  from  Clarges 
Street  to  Chester  Square,  in  order  to  receive 
Madeline's  directions  for  the  day — to  learn 
whether  she  would  ride,  or  drive,  or  walk — to 
ask  her  if  she  would  like  a  box  at  a  theatre 
or  the  opera — if  he  should  give  her  and  her 
father   a   dinner   at    Hurlingham,    or    at    his 
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rooms,  and  generally  to  gather  from  lier  what 
were  her  wishes  and  fancies.  This  was  his 
daily  business  —  to  find  out  her  smallest 
whims,  so  as  to  gratify  them  instantly.  The 
morning  was  grey  and  showery,  but  warm. 
He  walked  quickly,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
bunch  of  stephanotis  flowers  that  he  had 
paused  for  an  instant  in  Piccadilly  to  get 
for  her.  He  was  not  given  to  much  lingering 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Chester  Square. 
He  was  eager  to  see  once  more  with  his  eyes 
"  her  whom  his  soul  loved  well."  Oh,  for  the 
day  when  she  would  be  his  entirely,  and  for 
ever  1  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  short  sigh 
of  impatience,  as  he  walked. 

And  so  filled  with  a  lover's  all-absorbing 
meditations,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  never 
saw  a  young  gentleman,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
a  snub  nose  of  an  unaristocratic  outline,  who 
was  lingering  before  him  on  the  gravel  path- 
way, with  the  evident  intention  of  waylaying 
him.  The  personage  in  question,  perceiving 
that  Val's  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and 
that  he  seemed  absolutely  unconscious  of  his 
proximity,  addressed  him  by  name. 

"  Mr  Eyre,  sir  !  " 

Yal  pulled  himself  up  short. 

"  What !  Jim  Wright !  "  he  exclaimed,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

Mr  Wright  drew  his  forth  with  some  timi- 
dity out  of  his  trousers  pocket.  He  had 
evidently  hardly  expected  that  his  late  fellow- 
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clerk,  who  was  now  so  great  a  man,  would 
condescend  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  I  did  not  see  you,  Wright,"  said  Val, 
heartily.  "  Well,  and  how  are  you  getting 
on  at  the  old  place  ? " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  thanks,  Mu  Eyre.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  stopping  you  this  morning.  I've 
sometimes  seen  you  come  this  way  before. 
I  live  in  Chelsea,  you  know,  and  it's  on 
my  road  to  the  office.  There  was  something, 
Mr  Eyre,  I  wanted  to  say  to  you." 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  me, 
Mr  Eyre,"  began  the  clerk,  and  stopped  short. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  of  no  goodness. 
We  are  old  friends,  you  know." 

Mr  Wright  did  not  answer ;  he  seemed 
moved.  In  the  interval  of  silence,  a  sharp 
sound  was  distinctly  audible.  Val  perceived 
that  his  old  comrade  was  cracking  a  nut.  No 
doubt  he  had  never  ceased  cracking  nuts  since 
their  last  interview. 

With  deliberation  Jim  Wrio-ht  removed  the 
shells  from  between  his  teeth,  and  popped  an- 
other nut  into  his  mouth.  He  did  not  seem  to 
eat  the  kernels,  only  to  find  some  kind  of  mental 
consolation  in  the  action  of  cracking  the  shells. 

"  It  seems  troubling  you  with  a  very  little 
matter,"  he  began  presently,  in  a  doubtful 
way;  "but  I  shall  never  forget  tliat  tenner 
you  gave  me.  Ah !  sir,  you'd  never  guess 
what  that  tenner  did  for  me  !  " 
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"  Do  you  want  another,  old  chap  ?  You 
shall  have  it  directly,  if  you  like  !  "  cried  Val, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  shabby  sleeve  of 
Jim  Wright's  threadbare  coat.  "Or  is  there 
any  way  in  which  I  can  help  you  ?  " 

Val  remembered,  with  a  pang  of  reproach, 
how  utterly  he  had  forgotten  poor  Jim  Wright's 
existence,  and  there  came  back  to  him,  with 
pain,  a  vision  of  Mr  Malsham's  office  ;  of  the 
dust  and  dreariness,  of  the  unending  monotony 
of  the  daily  routine  ;  of  the  incessant  toil,  the 
endless  drudgery,  and  yet  he,  who  had  escaped 
all  this,  had  given  no  thought  to  the  man  who 
w^as  left  behind,  and  who  had,  for  so  many 
long  years,  been  his  fellow-labourer. 

But  Mr  Wright  did  not  want  any  money. 
He  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  his  sandy  hau\ 
as  he  declared  emphatically  that  he  wanted 
nothing. 

"  It  is  not  about  myself,  but  about  you,"  he 
answered  hastily.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
question ;  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me 
impertinent  ;  but  is  there,  do  you  imagine, 
anyone  who  is  likely  to  do  you  a  bad  turn  ? 
Have  you  an  enemy  ?  " 

He  asked  this  anxiously,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  his  eyes  screwed  up  inquiringly, 
as  he  peered  up  into  Val's  face. 

"  An  enemy  ? "  repeated  Val,  in  surprise. 
"  No  ;  I  should  say  not  one  on  earth.  Why  ? 
— what  makes  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,   that  Mr  Malsham  de- 
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sired  me  to  copy  a  letter  he  received  the  other 
day  ;  it  was  an  anonymous  one." 

"  An  anonymous  letter !  and  about  me  ? 
Did  not  Malsham  put  it  straight  into  the 
fire  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  answered  it  himself.  He  may 
have  reproved  the  writer.  I  do  not  know  ; 
he  did  not  show  me  his  answer." 

*'  But  this  anonymous  letter ;  was  it  about 
me?" 

"  It  referred  to  the  late  Michael  Gale's  will." 

"  What  on  earth  can  there  be  to  say  about 
that  ?     The  will  was  as  clear  as  daylight  ! " 

"  The  writer  seemed  to  imply  that  there 
existed,  either  in  his  possession  or  in  your  own, 
a  document  of  a  later  date  ;  a  codicil,  in  fact." 

Val  uttered  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

''  I  did  not  think  you  ought  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it.  You  did  me  a  good  turn 
once.  James  Wright  is  not  one  ever  to  forget 
a  benefit." 

"  Turn  round  with  me,  Wright,  and  take  a 
turn  round  the  Park,"  said  Val  gravely.  And 
he  was  very  late  at  Chester  Square  that 
morning. 


^m. 


CHAPTER     YI. 


A    VISIT     TO     HAMPSTEAD. 


HE  first  "  little  rift  within  the  lute," 
the  small  cloud  "no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,"  that  arose  afar  off  on 
the  cloudless  horizon  of  Val's  per- 
fect happiness  came  about  in  this  wise  : 

"  Will  you  come  out  for  a  drive  with  me  to- 
day, my  Madeline  ? "  he  asked  one  fine  morn- 
ing as  they  sat  together  in  the  Chester  Square 
drawing-room. 

*'  I  shall  be  delighted,  Val,"  answered  Made- 
line cordially,  and  looked  her  delight  ;  for  a 
drive  with  Val  usually  included  a  visit  to  some 
eminent  jeweller's  establishment,  visits  which 
gave  the  lady  an  infinite  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  then  she  added,  with  a  dutiful 
glance  towards  her  father,  who  sat  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  our  lovers,  discreetly  conceal- 
ing the  major  portion  of  his  handsome  person 
behind  his  newspaper,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  papa 
will  allow  me  to  go  with  you." 
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These  constant  references  to  "  papa  "  were  a 
part  of  the  graceful  code  of  manners  which 
Miss  Abbott  imposed  upon  herself  in  public. 
Val  was  always  filled  with  secret  admiration  at 
these  little  points  in  her  behaviour. 

Papa  lowered  his  paper.  He  now  acted  the 
benio^n  and  induls^ent  stas^e  father  with  such 
steady  regularity  that  he  had  almost  forgotten 
that  it  was  not  his  original  character. 

"  My  child,  how  can  I  refuse  you  anything," 
he  murmured,  with  a  benevolent  smile  upon 
his  handsome  countenance ;  "I  have  been 
hitherto  very  particular  concerning  my  treas- 
ure, Valentine.  I  have  been  possibly  over 
strict  in  shielding  her  carefully  from  the 
slander  and  gossip  of  the  world.  I  have  not, 
perhaps,  permitted  her  the  same  latitude  as 
have  had  many  of  her  young  friends  and  com- 
panions, but  you  will  understand,  my  dear 
Valentine,  the  anxieties  of  a  widower  over  his 
motherless  girl." 

Val  murmured  his  comprehension  and  his 
acquiescence  in  the  wisdom  of  Colonel  Abbott's 
method  of  bringing  up  his  daughter. 

"  But  now,"  continued  the  colonel,  with  a 
wave  of  his  taper-fingered  hand — ''now  I  am 
fain  to  relax  the  severity  of  my  rules,  and  to 
resign  her  to  the  care  of  him  who  is  so  soon  to 
be  her  husband.  Go,  my  child,  with  your 
lover,  and  be  happy  ! " 

Although  Colonel  Abbott  had  uttered  a 
similar  kind  of  speech   on   each   occasion   on 
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which  Madeline  had  been  out  in  his  phaeton, 
it  did  not  prevent  Yal  from  feeling  once  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  and  care- 
ful manner  in  which  he  had  looked  after  his 
daughter,  nor  from  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  paternal  concession  with  much  profusion. 

Accordingly,  at  four  o'clock  precisely  Yal's 
phaeton,  with  its  two  hai:^dsome  cobs — a  pur- 
chase lately  effected  expressly  for  Madelme's 
benefit  —  stood  at  the  accustomed  door  in 
Chester  Square. 

Madeline  came  out  looking  blooming. 

''  Make  yourself,  if  possible,  more  lovely 
than  ever  to-day,"  the  infatuated  lover  had 
said  to  her  in  the  morning. 

"  Why,  what  are  we  to  do  to-day  ? "  she  had 
asked  him  smilingly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  the  time  comes,"  he 
replied,  with  an  affectation  of  mystery ;  and 
she  had  made  quite  sure  that  she  was  to  be 
taken  to  some  garden  party  to  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  bring  her. 

She  had  taken  care  to  obey  his  directions 
very  literally  concerning  her  a^Dpearance. 
Never  had  Madeline  Abbott  looked  more 
splendidly  beautiful.  She  had  chosen  to  array 
herself  in  the  palest  shade  of  primrose-yellow  : 
her  tiny  bonnet,  her  diaphanous  lace-trimmed 
dress,  her  j)arasol,  all  were  of  the  same  tender 
colour,  only  her  black  gloves,  her  hair,  and 
her  glorious  eyes  relieved  the  uniformity 
which  might   else    have    become    sickly   with 
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touches  of  iutensest  darkness.  Seen  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  July  sunshine  as  she  took 
her  place  by  the  side  of  her  proud  and  happy 
lover,  she  looked  indeed  almost  dazzling  in 
her  beauty. 

"  Sun  of  my  life,"  murmured  Yal  raptur- 
ously, leaning  towards  her  as  they  started,  "  is 
it  because  you  are  as  bright  and  as  unapproach- 
able as  Phoebus  in  his  glory,  that  you  have 
dressed  yourself  in  sunshine's  colours  ?  " 

Yal  in  love,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  a  highly 
poetical  personage. 

"Do  be  quiet,  Val ;  your  groom  will  over- 
hear you,"  rejoined  Madeline  with  half  a 
frown,  half  a  smile. 

"I  am  a  love-sick  fool,  I  know,"  said  Val, 
reddening  a  little.  "  I  own  with  shame  that 
I  am  somewhat  off  my  head  about  you ;  it  is 
all  your  fault,  you  goddess !  you  have  be- 
witched me  ! " 

"  Well,  but  where  are  we  going  ?"  demanded 
the  goddess,  who  had  a  difhculty  in  conceal- 
ing her  impatience,  and  who  was  in  full 
expectation  of  some  new  and  delightful 
pleasure  in  store  for  her.  "  I  see  you  are 
turning  into  Piccadilly.  Where  are  you 
taking  me  ? " 

*' Along  Piccadilly,  up  Eegent  Street,  up 
Portland  Place,"  began  Val,  smiling. 

*'  Up  Portland  Place,"  repeated  Madeline ; 
*'  and  then,  where  next  ?  " 

"  Away  from  the  crowd  of  London,  darling, 
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to  a  place  that  I  love,  to  see  somebody  who 
is  dear  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  with  puzzled  inquiry,  *'  and  that 
is—" 

*'  lam  taking  you  up  to  Hampstead,  Madeline, 
to  introduce  you  to  my  old  aunt,  Miss  Eyre." 

Now,  if  Madeline  Abbott  had  only  dared  at 
that  moment  to  stamp  and  to  storm,  to  fling 
herself  angrily  out  of  Val's  carriage,  or  even  to 
burst  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears  of  rage 
and  disgust,  the  relief  to  her  w^ould  really  have 
been  w^orth  the  sacrifice  of  any  one  of  her 
diamond  trinkets.  But,  as  it  was,  she  w^as 
compelled  to  bottle  up  and  to  smother  all 
these  sensations  within  her,  so  that  not  the 
faintest  indication  should  be  guessed  at  by  her 
companion. 

Truth  to  say,  she  had  seldom  been  more 
furious  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  To 
have  been  inveigled  into  putting  on  a  bran 
new  gown  just  home  from  the  dressmaker's,  a 
bonnet  ditto,  fresh  from  the  milliner's,  to 
have  spent  hours  over  the  elaboration  of  a 
perfect  chef-d'ceuvre  in  the  matter  of  her  toilet, 
and  all  for  what  ?  to  be  taken  to  call  on  an  old 
maid  in  a  suburb  !  And  then  to  have  been 
carried  ofl"  in  this  fashion  without  a  "  with 
your  leave,  or  by  your  leave" — to  be  let  in 
without  her  knowledge  for  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  which  she  w^ould  have  used  any  arts 
that  she  knew  to  have  avoided  altogether  ;  it 
really  w^as  too  cruelly  irritating  ! 
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Madeline  actually  hated  Val  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and,  as  to  his  maiden  aunt,  and 
Hampstead  and  all  its  surroundings,  there  is 
no  describing  the  terms  in  which  she  secretly 
anathematised  them. 

But  not  a  word  did  she  dare  to  utter — not 
a  sign  could  she  venture  to  give.  Only  for 
the  space  of  a  few  seconds  she  w\as  silent  for 
very  physical  distress ;  she  felt  as  though  she 
were  about  to  choke. 

Then,  with  a  gulp,  she  swallowed  it  all  down, 
and  answered  serenely,  smiling, — 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  knew  you  w^ould  say  so,"  cried  Val, 
radiantly.  "  I  knew  it  w^ould  please  your 
kind  heart  to  go  with  me  to  see  the  dear  old 
lady.  I  thought  I  wouldn't  tell  you  before- 
hand, so  that  it  might  be  a  surprise  for  you." 
Madeline  stifled  a  o-rimace  of  diso-ust.  *'  I 
was  so  anxious  that  you  should  look  your  very 
best,  darling  ;  and  I  must  say,"  surveying  her 
fondly  and  proudly,  "that  you  do." 

They  bowled  along  swiftly  and  pleasantly, 
past  the  green  -  gardened  rows  of  suburban 
villas  leading  ever  northwards  ;  the  cobs  went 
straightly  and  well ;  the  roads  were  good  and 
even  ;  the  air  was  ever  fresher  and  sweeter  as 
.  they  left  London's  smoke  behind.  Presently, 
as  they  began  to  climb  the  long  as^cent  that 
leads  up  to  the  Heath,  that,  spite  of  defaming 
Cockneyism,  spite  of  vulgarity,  and  bean- 
feasters,  of  donkey  boys,  and  delights  insepar- 
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able  from  the  noisy  festivities  of  the  millioi] — 
in  spite  of  all  this  is  still,  as  nature  made  it, 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  delightful  places 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.  As  they 
slowly  crawled  up  the  long  hill,  Yal  began 
talking  to  his  beloved  about  the  old  lady  they 
were  bound  to  see. 

He  told  her  of  her  deep  love  for  the  old 
house  where  her  father  and  grandfather  had 
died — of  the  worship  which  almost  amounted 
to  a  religion — of  the  passionate  intensity  with 
which  she  had  refused  to  enrich  herself  by 
selling  it — and  the  tenacity  with  which  she 
clung  to  poverty,  sooner  than  part  with  it  to 
those  who  desired  to  destroy  and  deface  the 
time -honoured  site.  All  this,  in  Yal's  eyes, 
was  lovely  and  touching  as  poetry — he  could 
think  of  no  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  of 
that  lone  old  woman  clinging  with  faithful 
atfection  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers. 

Of  course  Madeline — who,  however,  was  but 
faintly  interested  in  this  recital — simply  put 
Miss  Eyre  down  as  crazy,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  entering  into  Val's  admiration,  for 
what  she  privately  considered  the  obstinate 
stupidity  of  a  pig-headed  old  woman.  She 
assented  very  prettily,  however,  to  his  remarks, 
— stilling  a  yawn  every  now  and  then,  and 
wishing  that  the  whole  business  was  over. 

"  And  she  has  had  a  great  trouble  too  lately," 
continued  Val ;  *'  a  trouble  that  has  broken  her 
a  good  deal,  poor  old  lady.     She  has  lost  a  girl, 
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who  has  run  away,  or  been  spirited  away — did 
I  not  tell  you  about  it  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  a  foundling,  was  it  not  ?  But  she 
wasn't  much  loss,  I  should  think,"  said  Made- 
line, feeling  intensely  bored  by  all  this.  Any- 
thing that  did  not  redound  to  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  Miss  Abbott,  was  sorely  w^eariful 
in  Miss  Abbott's  ears. 

"  Well,  certainly,  I  never  cared  much  about 
Fenella  Snow,  although  I  believe  she  consi- 
dered herself  a  princess  in  disguise  ;  but  my 
poor  aunt  worshipped  her — having  brought 
her  up  entirely  as  if  she  were  her  own  child, 
it  was  perhaps  only  natural,  and  she  feels  her 
disappearance  acutely." 

"  Oh,  she  is  sure  to  turn  up  again — those 
kind  of  people  never  come  to  grief,"  said 
Madeline,  carelessly.  "  Will  your  aunt  leave 
her  beloved  house  to  her  ? " 

*'  To  Fenella  Snow  ?  Oh  no  ;  she  is  not  an 
Eyre,  you  see  ;  but  here  we  are  at  the  gates, 
and  if  you  do  not  say  that  Abingdon  House 
is  the  dearest,  quaintest,  old-world  place  on 
earth,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed,  Madeline." 

The  old  lady,  in  her  soft  grey  satin  dress, 
with  a  snowy  white  lace  cap  and  fichu,  awaited 
them  in  the  doorway.  She  had  certainly  aged 
very  much  of  late — was  thinner  and  wdiiter, 
and  more  fragile -looking  in  every  w^ay  ;  she 
was  still,  how^ever,  a  lovely  little  old  lady — for 
there  is  no  beauty  so  rare  to  the  eyes  that  are 
able  to  appreciate  it  as  the  gentle  loveliness  of 
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a  white-haired,  sweet-faced,  old  gentlewoman. 
Miss  Eyre  w^as  rather  agitated  ;  her  nephew's 
visit,  and  the  introduction  of  his  future  wife, 
was  a  great  and  stirring  event  in  her  quiet 
life — an  event  which  gave  an  wdiolesome  turn 
to  the  unhappy  thoughts  that  had  of  late 
preyed  upon  her  mind.  Her  eyesight  seemed 
weaker  than  ever ;  there  was  a  little  fluttering 
uncertainty  in  her  manner — a  diffidence  that 
w^as  almost  a  reproduction  of  the  timidity  of  a 
very  young  girl.  She  remembered  that  this 
young  woman  she  was  about  to  welcome,  was 
not  only  to  be  the  wife  of  her  dearly-loved 
nephew,  but  also  that  the  day  would  come 
when  she  would  reign  as  mistress  at  the  old 
house  she  valued  so  highly.  Much  in  the 
future  depended,  she  knew,  upon  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  woman  whom  Yal  was 
to  marry. 

Madeline  came  in  to  the  dim  shadows  of 
the  low-roofed,  dusky  old  hall  like  a  flash  of 
something  too  brilliant  and  radiant  for  the 
surroundings  into  which  she  stepped.  Nothing 
so  w^onderful,  it  may  be  asserted,  had  set  foot 
across  that  ancient  threshold  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  clear,  yellow  dress,  the  ela- 
borations of  lace  and  of  drapery,  the  diamond 
beetle  in  her  bonnet  strinos  the  vivid  con- 
trast  of  her  gloves  and  ebon  black  hair — all 
this,  which  had  looked  so  appropriate  and  so 
suitable  to  her  as  she  came  out  at  the  door  in 
Chester  Square,  and  was  diiven  through  the 
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gay,  many-coloured  crowd  of  the  London 
streets,  all  became  inharmonious  and  out  of 
jjlace  here,  as  she  stood  in  that  sober-tinted 
house,  with  its  faded  curtains,  its  oak  panell- 
ings, and  its  dark,  dust-stained  family  portraits. 
The  contrast  was  so  glaring  as  to  be  almost 
jarring.  Miss  Eyre  felt  it  at  once,  and  even 
Val  became  vaguely  conscious  that  he  had 
^made  a  mistake  in  bringing  her  thus  unjDre- 
pared,  and  that  had  he  told  her  beforehand, 
her  regal  beauty  would  have  shone  forth  no 
less  gloriously  in  some  quieter  costume,  which 
no  doubt  her  good  taste  would  have  sug- 
gested to  her.  He  could  not  divine,  of 
course,  that  had  he  done  so.  Miss  Abbott 
would  have  invented  any  pretext  sooner  than 
have  subjected  herself  to  an  expedition  that 
was  so  thoroughly  tiresome  to  her. 

Being  here,  however,  Madeline,  who  had 
recovered  her  temper,  and  who  was  gifted 
with  infinite  tact,  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  She  had,  of  course, 
sometiiing*  of  the   natural   desire   common   to 
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all  women  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  her  future  husband's  relative. 
She  knew  that  this  old  woman  was  Val's  only 
living  relation,  and  was  not  uuthankful  to  the 
Providence  which  had  j^reserved  her  from  the 
aritiy  of  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  aunts,  to  say 
nothing  of  parents  in  law,  which  it  miglit 
easily  have  been  her  fate  to  encounter.  Old 
Miss  Eyre  was  not  likely  to  live  long,  nor  to 
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come  much  in  her  way.  It  was  not  worth 
Madeline's  w^hile  to  anger  Val  by  any  re- 
missness in  her  manner  to  her. 

She  returned  the  okl  lady's  greetings,  there- 
fore, with  an  appropriate  eagerness,  tempered 
with  modesty.  She  submitted  very  prettily 
to  be  kissed,  and  to  the  careful  and  anxious 
scrutiny  to  which  the  short-sighted  old  eyes 
subjected  her.  Nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  her  words  and  manner.  Val  stood 
by,  glowing  with  delight  as  he  watched  her. 
He  had  never  felt  more  honestly  proud  of 
the  woman  who  had  won  his  heart. 

"  She  is  not  a  bit  spoilt,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  All  the  admiration,  the  adulation,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  world  which  she  has  received  have 
not  sufficed  to  tarnish  the  pure  gold  of  her 
nature,  or  to  dim  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
her  heart.  She  is  as  courteous  and  as  charm- 
ing to  this  poor  old  aunt  of  mine  as  though 
she  w^ere  a  j^rincess  of  royal  blood." 

They  had  followed  Miss  Eyre  into  the 
sitting-room.  Here  Bridget  had  set  forth  a 
goodly  tea-tal)le,  in  honour  of  the  occasion — 
scones  and  muffins,  floury  cakes  of  divers 
kinds,  plates  of  w^afery  bread  and  butter, 
were  crowded  upon  the  snowy  clotii.  Made- 
line glanced  at  the  festive  preparations  with 
secret  dismay.  She  wondered  if  she  would 
be  expected  to  eat  of  all  that  was  prepared 
in  her  honour. 

"  Before  I  give  you  your  tea,   my  dear," 
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said  Miss  Eyre  to  her,  "  I  should  like  to  take 
you  all  over  the  house.  Val  has  no  doubt 
told  you  that  my  house  is  my  idol.  I  do  not 
consider  there  can  be  another  habitation  like 
it  in  all  England." 

"  And  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so," 
replied  Madeline  warmly,  "  for  it  is  a  delight- 
ful old  house." 

So  the  old  lady  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  all  over  the  house — Val  following; 
behind — into  every  room,  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner ;  in  each  there  was  something  to  tell  and 
to  explain  some  incident  of  the  past  upon 
w^hich  Miss  Ann  loved  to  expatiate. 

Here  it  was  that  her  father  was  born  ;  in 
this  room  the  Prince  Regent  had  once  slept — 
in  that  recess  her  grandfather  had  stood  when 
he  had  received  a  real  autograph  letter  from 
His  Majesty  King  George — and  there  was  the 
very  letter  framed  and  glazed,  hung  opposite 
the  very  spot  upon  which  he  had  opened  the 
gracious  missive.  Here,  Miss  Ann's  mother 
had  died,  and  here,  too,  father  Val  had  been 
born.  All  this  was  a  delight  to  Ann  Eyre  to 
dwell  upon.  Val,  who  had  heard  it  all  many 
times  over,  displayed  nevertheless  a  becoming 
attention  and  interest,  whilst  Madeline  was 
seemingly  greatly  delighted  with  all  she  saw 
and  heard.  Everything  she  said  was  charm- 
ing ;  she  admired  the  old  ceilings,  the  spindle- 
legged  furniture,  the  melancholy  time -black- 
ened pictures  along  the  walls  of  the  desolate 
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and  deserted  rooms,  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
ancient  staircase ;  and  as  to  the  views  from  the 
upper  windows,  she  declared  she  had  never 
seen  anything  to  be  compared  to  them  in  any 
house  in  which  she  had  ever  stayed. 

After  the  tour  of  the  house  w^as  over,  Miss 
Eyre  begged  her  nephew  to  take  ]Miss  Abbott 
round  the  gardens.  Here  Madeline  aorain 
expressed  her  approbation — the  smooth  lawns, 
the  formal  terraces,  the  quaint  devices  on  the 
yew  hedges,  and  the  venerable  old  cedars,  all 
excited  her  warm  admiration.  She  saw  that 
her  praise  pleased  Val  as  well  as  his  aunt,  so 
she  was  not  sparing  in  giving  it. 

*'I  shall  never,"  she  said  to  herself,  "in  all 
probability,  set  foot  in  this  stupid  old-fashioned 
house  and  garden  again.  I  may  as  well  be 
amiable  about  it  now  I  am  here  ;  but  catch 
me  ever  comins;  ag;ain  !  " 

''  Madeline  is  delighted  with  the  garden !  " 
said  Val,  brinmno;  her  in  aoain  throuo;h  the 
terrace  windows. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  come  and  have  some 
tea  ;  you  must  be  quite  tired  out,"  said  Miss 
Eyre.  She  drew  her  gently  into  a  low  seat 
and  gave  her  some  tea  in  a  quaint  old  Wor- 
cester cup. 

"  It  is,  my  love,  a  great  happiness  to  me, 
indeed,  that  you  are  so  pleased  with  my  dear 
old  house  and  garden,"  said  Aunt  Ann  tremul- 
ously ;  "  it  is  a  most  unspeakable  comfort  to 
me  to  think  you  like  it — for  now  I  know  that 
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when  I  am  dead  and  gone  yon  will  value  it 
and  love  it  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
mine." 

Madeline  gave  just  an  imperce]3tible  start — 
her  eye  glanced  up  quickly  and  inquiringly 
and  met  her  lover's. 

Miss  Ann  noticed  the  look  and  the  expres- 
sion of  puzzled  inquiry  in  the  beautiful  face. 

"  Val  has  not  told  you,  my  dear  ? — then 
your  appreciation  of  Abingdon  House  has  the 
merit  of  beino;  disinterested,  and  is  therefore 
of  additional  value ;  I  have  left  it  to  my 
nephew,  Miss  Abbott — so  that  some  day  it  will 
be  your  home  !  " 

Yal  was  standing  up  behind  his  aunt's  chair, 
smiling  across  at  her  over  his  aunt's  white 
head.  The  old  lady  must  be  dreaming, 
romancing  I  What  on  earth  could  she  mean  ? 
How  could  this  gloomy,  tumble-down  old 
place  ever  be  a  fitting  home  for  her,  for  Made- 
line Abbott,  in  her  wealth  and  her  beauty ! 
she  thought  she  had  better  not  commit  her- 
self by  answering  rashly ;  but  she  gave  a 
little  incredulous  smile  ujD  at  Val's  face.  And 
then  Val  spoke,  smiling  back  serenely  and 
confidently. 

"  I  have  promised  my  dear  aunt,  Madeline, 
that  when  that  sad,  and,  I  hope,  far  distant, 
day  comes,  you  and  I  will  live  some  part  of 
every  year  in  Abingdon  House.  It  shall, 
in  short,  be  our  London  house,  when  we  want 
to  come  up  to  town  ;  and  dear,  indeed,  will  the 
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old  place  be  to  us  both,"  lie  added,  stooping 
and  pressing  the  thin,  old  hand  that  sought 
his  to  his  lips. 

Just  one  little  sickening  pang  of  mistrust 
struck  for  a  moment  into  Madeline's  breast — 
just  for  a  moment,  for  very  dismay,  she  was 
silent,  and  stirred  her  tea,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Then  she  recovered  herself ;  for,  of  course,  Val 
could  not  mean  such  a  preposterous  thing ;  of 
course  he  was  only  humouring  the  poor  old 
lady  in  her  crazy  fancies.  She  turned  the  sub- 
ject adroitly,  and  they  conversed  of  other 
thinors. 

"  You  did  not,  of  course,  mean  what  you 
said  about  our  ever  living  at  that  place,  Val  ? " 
said  Madeline  to  him,  when  they  were  driving 
home. 

Val  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
''  Mean  it  ?     Yes,  of  course,  I  do." 
"  What,   mean    to    live   there ! — at    Hamp- 
stead  ! "  she  cried,  turning  suddenly  white. 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  we  must  come  south  for  a 
month  or  two  ;  and  it  is  but  an  easy  drive 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  as  you  see — it  will 
be  our  London  home." 

"  It  is  impossible !"  said  Madeline,  shortly. 
"  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  live  there." 

Val  looked  at  her.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  saw  her  face — as  others  had  seen  it  often — 
but  he  never — dark  and  angry  with  a  lowering 
brow  and  a  pouting  lip. 

*'  You  will  do  as  I  wish,  I  know  Madeline," 
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lie  said,  gravely,  flicking  the  cobs  lightly  with 
liis  whip.  "I  do  not  see  anything  impossible 
in  our  livinof  at  Abingdon  House — for  a  short 
time  at  least — the  rest  of  the  time  we  shall  be 
in  "Westmoreland." 

"  And  nowhere  else  ?  "  she  said,  really  fright- 
ened this  time.  "1  could  not  live  such  a  life. 
Oh,  Val !  I  thought  you  loved  me." 

"  So  I  do ;  I  love  you  dearly,"  he  said, 
smiling,  his  face  brightened  at  once  ;  "  but  my 
love  for  you,  great  as  it  is,  will  never  make 
me  break  my  word." 

Then  Madeline  began  to  understand  that  in 
taking  a  husband,  she  would  also  be  taking  a 
master. 


CHAPTER     V 1 1. 


THE      TEMPTRESS. 


^HE  afternoon  sunshine  came  slantinsf 
through  the  small-paned  windows 
of  that  same  shabby  old  study  at 
Crao'stone  Edg;e,  where  Michael 
Gale  had  put  so  many  searching  questions  to 
his  younger  nephew  on  the  eventful  spring 
morning,  which  had  in  all  probability  changed 
the  fortunes  of  his  life. 

It  was  the  only  room  in  the  house  with 
which  the  painters,  and  paperers,  and  uphol- 
sterers, were  not  to  meddle.  From  some  vas^ue 
and  unexpressed  feeling  of  regard  for  the  old 
miser,  whose  hoardings  he  had  inherited.  Yal 
had  desired  that  the  old  man's  den  should 
remain  untouched  and  unaltered.  The  shabby 
table,  the  well-worn  leathern  arm-chair,  the 
threadbare  carpet,  and  the  dingy  moroon  cur- 
tains, were  all  left  just  as  they  had  been  on 
the  day  that  Michael  Gale  had  left  his  much- 
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loved  money  behind  him,  and  taken  his  depar- 
ture to  that  otheB  world  whither  neither  our 
riches  nor  our  poverty  can  follow  us. 

On  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  two  deep 
recesses  were  fitted  up  with  cupboards,  and 
were  filled  with  bundles  of  letters — hundreds 
of  old  bills,  and  piles  of  legal- looking  docu- 
ments tied  ujD  in  neat  packets,  with  j^ink  tape. 
All  this  accumulated  and  heterogeneous  mass 
of  papers  lay  in  orderly  rows,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  upon 
the  tiers  of  shelves  ;  and  all  were  grimed  over 
with  a  uniform  coating  of  thick  grey  dust, 
which  many  years  had  rained  down  soltly  and 
imperceptibly  upon  them.  It  was  one  of  the 
various  small  tasks  which  Val  had  set  to  his 
cousin,  that  he  should  overhaul  the  contents 
of  these  two  cupboards  and  let  him  know  of 
what  nature  was  the  mass  of  manuscript  which 
there  lay  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Oswald 
had  been  hitherto  too  indolent  to  address  him- 
self to  the  business. 

To-day,  however,  the  keys  have  been  brought 
forth,  the  cupboard  doors  are  wide  open,  and 
a  heap  of  their  contents  lie  in  dusty  packages 
upon  the  floor  ;  gnd  there,  by  the  side  of  them, 
upon  the  threadbare  carpet,  full  in  the  light  of 
the  sunshine,  sits  a  small  motionless  figure — 
still  but  active — silent  but  deeply  engrossed ; 
the  head  is  bent ;  the  tiny  hands  rapidly  unfas- 
ten one  package  after  another  ;  the  keen  eyes 
fly  rapidly  over  the  faded  written  pages.     A 
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faint  crackling  flutter  of  paper  is  heard  occasion- 
ally— but  for  this  there  is  no  sound  or  move- 
ment in  ^Michael  Gale's  little  study,  which  even 
now  one  might  easily  fancy  to  be  haunted  by 
the  shrunken  form,  and  the  shrewd  eager  eyes  of 
its  late  master.  No  such  apprehension  disturbs 
the  practical  mind  of  Fenella  Snow — for  it  is 
Ann  Eyre's  lost  foundling  who  sits  now  alone 
upon  the  floor  of  Michael  Gale's  little  room. 

Fenella's  head,  with  its  covering  of  soft, 
flufly,  fair  hair  is  bent — her  figure  is  motionless, 
but  her  brain  is  actively  at  work.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  fancies  and  the  hopes  which  rise 
before  her  mental  vision — no  rest  in  the  fever 
of  passion  which  consumes  her — the  passion  of 
a  blind  and  reasonless  revenge. 

There  is  no  hatred,  says  an  old  proverb,  so 
deep  as  the  love  that  has  turned  to  hate,  and 
it  is  that  kind  of  hatred,  frantic  and  insatiable, 
w^hich  possesses  the  soul  of  Fenella  Snow. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  man's  name  was 
sweet  as  music  in  her  ears — when  his  voice 
had  power  to  soften  and  to  thrill  her — when 
his  most  careless  glance  could  make  her  heart 
beat ;  the  slightest  touch  of  his  hand  set  all 
the  pulses  of  her  being  on  fire — that  time 
seemed  now  to  her  to  be  long — very  long  ago ! 

Once  on  a  dusky  evening,  beneath  the 
shadowy  gloom  of  the  old  cedar  trees,  far 
away  in  a  southern  garden,  once  Fenella 
had  ofl'ered  up  the  love  that  had  long  burnt  in 
a  fierce,  lurid  flame  in  her  wdld  and  untutored 
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heart,  and  oh,  bitter  shame — oh,  unending  re- 
morse, that  love  had  been  rejected  ! 

Henceforth,  all  soft  and  lovely  things  had 
died  out  of  this  woman's  heart ;  a  wild  storm 
of  rage  and  anger  had  swept  over  the  garden 
of  her  heart,  and  laid  it  waste  as  any  barren 
wilderness  of  rugged  rock  and  unlovely  weeds. 
The  man  she  had  once  loved  she  now  hated 
with  a  deadly  hatred  ;  to  ruin  him,  to  dis- 
grace him,  to  bring  low  his  name,  to  drag  him 
through  the  dust  of  misery  and  of  humiliation, 
was  now  the  single  aim  and  object  of  her 
ambition. 

It  was  for  this  that  Fenella  had  cast  away 
the  protecting  love  that  had  sheltered  her  life, 
and  had  fled  secretly  away  from  her  home  with 
little  thought  or  care  lor  the  breaking  old 
heart  which  she  left  desolate  behind  her.  It 
was  to  join  forces  with  the  man  whom  she 
imagined  to  be  Valentine  Eyre  s  natural  enemy 
— the  cousin  whom  he  had  supplanted,  and 
who  would  naturally  grasp  eagerly  at  the 
remotest  chance  of  injuring  his  supplanter 
which  might  present  itself  to  him.  And 
Fenella  believed  that  such  a  chance  would, 
through  her  agency,  be  placed  before  him.  She 
thought  that  there  was  a  chink  in  the  rich 
man's  armour,  a  weak  spot  in  his  position 
which  she  had  been  clever  enough  to  discover, 
and  which  she  was  now  bent  upon  making 
known  to  his  enemy. 

One  fine  day,  therefore,  Fenella  Snow  arrived 
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at  Cragstone  Edge,  and  took  up  her  abode  in 
a  small  upper  chamber  above  the  village  shop, 
which  Oswald  had  secured  for  her  use,  and 
from  thence  it  was  that  she  proceeded  to 
pursue  her  operations.  Oswald,  whose  hopes 
had  been  high  concerning  some  wonderful 
discovery,  some  flaw  in  his  uncle's  will,  or 
perhaps  even  some  absolute  forgery  which  his 
mysterious  correspondent  might  have  to  reveal 
to  him,  was  at  first  bitterly  disappointed  when 
Miss  Snow  informed  him  in  their  first  inter- 
view, that  her  only  desire  was  to  search  through 
any  old  papers  which  the  castle  might  con- 
tain, without  having  apparently  any  definite 
object  or  plan  in  view.  By  degrees,  however, 
Fenella  unfolded  to  Oswald's  eager  ears  the 
causes  of  her  suspicions.  She  had  overheard 
conversations,  she  attirmed,  between  Valentine 
Eyre  and  his  aunt,  which  made  her  positively 
certain  that  Val  was  by  no  means  secure  in  his 
own  position.  There  had  been  a  reserve  and 
a  caution,  she  told  Oswald,  in  Yal's  words  to 
his  aunt ;  and  once,  when  she  had  desired  him 
to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  certain  of  her 
desires  after  her  death,  which  would  entail  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense.  Miss  Snow 
positively  averred  that  Mr  Eyre  had  declined 
to  accept  the  responsibility,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not,  or  mig-ht  not,  at  a  future  date 
be  so  rich  as  he  was  popularly  supposed  to  be. 
"  I  can  give  you  no  proofs,''  added  Fenella, 
in  referring^  to  this   conversation  ;    "  but  the 
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distinct  impression  which  his  remarks  left  upon 
me,  was  that  Mr  Eyre  was  considerably  un- 
easy in  his  conscience,  and  he  allowed  his  aunt 
to  perceive  that  his  possession  of  his  uncle's 
inheritance  was  uncertain,  and  his  footing  in 
the  highest  deg^ree  insecure.  It  was  this  that 
made  me  decide  to  communicate  with  you,  Mr 
Power.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is 
another  will  in  existence  somewhere,  and  that 
Mr  Eyre  suspects  that  such  is  the  case." 

''  But  you  do  not  imagine  that  my  cousin 
is  guilty  of  fraud,  or  of  the  suppression  of  any 
document  of  importance  ?  "  demanded  Oswald, 
who  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  Miss 
Snow's  statement. 

"No  —  not  voluntarily;  but  either  from 
somethiDg  your  uncle  said  to  him  before  he 
died,  or  else  by  some  collateral  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
does  fear,  at  all  events,  that  he  may  have  but 
little  claim  upon  Michael  Gale's  money.  I  do 
not  think  he  actually  knows  more  than  you  or 
I  do  ;  but  either  he  has  some  private  letter  of 
instruction  from  your  uncle,  or  else  he  strongly 
suspects  that  the  will  under  which  he  succeeds 
is  not  altogether  in  order." 

Oswald  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  all  this. 

"  You  will,  at  all  events,  allow  me  to  search 
for  a  missing  document  of  some  kind ;  for  if 
such  a  thing  exists,  it  is  here  in  this  house 
that  it  will  certainly  be  found.  I  may  search 
for  it,  may  I  not  ? " 
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**  Certainly,  you  may  search,"  assented  Os- 
wald ;  and  so  it  was  that  Fenella  Snow  came 
to  be  daily  seated  upon  the  threadbare  carpet 
of  Michael  Gale's  shabby  little  den.  She 
arrived  usually  immediately  after  breakfast. 
She  remained  until  lunch-time,  when  she 
modestly  retired,  returning  again  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  renew  her 
labours  for  two,  and  sometimes  even  for  three 
hours  more. 

And  now^  there  happened  what  to  Fenella 
was  a  very  astonishing  thing,  although  pos- 
sibly to  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr 
Power's  volatile  and  excitable  temperament, 
it  may  occasion  no  such  surprise. 

Oswald  Power  fell  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  Miss  Snow. 

After  all  it  was  no  wonder.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  young  and  pretty  w^omen  in  the 
parish  of  Cragstone,  Westmoreland.  The 
farmer's  daughter,  for  whose  sake  Madeline's 
image  had  waxed  faint  and  blurred,  was  an 
unapproachable  divinity — she  made  butter, 
milked  cows,  and  went  to  market  with  as- 
siduity ;  she  was  rarely  available  for  loitering 
by  hedgerows  or  wanderings  by  moonlight ; 
she  was  a  practical  young  woman  with  a  great 
deal  of  business  in  her  hands,  and  her  mother 
looked  very  sharply  after  her.  It  w^as  not 
even  possible  to  gaze  at  her  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  peace  and  comfort,  excepting  once 
a  week,  during  the  hours  of  Divine  service,  in 
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a  cliurch  two  miles  away.  Oswald  had  been 
getting  very  tired  of  those  two  miles  of  hot, 
dusty  road,  and  he  was  not  particularly  fond 
of  going  to  church  at  any  time  ;  and  at  last, 
even  the  bright  eyes  and  the  conscious  giggle 
of  Miss  Deborah  Polling  ceased  to  be  worth 
the  infinite  trouble  which  he  had  to  undergo 
in  order  to  attain  the  doubtful  felicity  of 
beholding  them  at  a  distance  across  a  wide 
perspective  of  rustic  heads  and  backs. 

Oswald  was  just  beginning  to  consider  De- 
borah Polling  a  nuisance,  when  Fenella  Snow 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Here  was  quite 
another  affair  !  Fenella  was  a  lady  in  man- 
ners and  in  appearance.  She  was  pretty,  too  ; 
her  fluffy  head  was  infinitely  captivating  in 
his  eyes  ;  her  tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  her 
small  waist  and  neat  figure  seemed  to  him 
absolutely  charming.  And  then  she  was 
clever — wonderfully,  astonishingly  clever — or 
at  least  it  appeared  to  him  that  she  was — this 
wonderful  plan  of  hers,  these  extraordinary 
suspicions  and  suppositions,  and  this  indomi- 
table pluck  and  spirit  which  she  had  dis- 
played, all  struck  him  as  the  emanations  of 
a  master  mind.  To  Oswald's  somewhat  dulled 
W'its  and  slow  understanding,  Fenella's  shrewd- 
ness was  the  fire  of  actual  genius. 

"  By  Jove,  what  a  girl  that  is  ! "  he  said  to 
himself  after  that  first  interview  between  them 
had  taken  place.  "  What  a  clever  woman ! 
She's  on  the  right  track,  I'll  be  bound.     She's 
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as  sharp  as  a  needle,  I  can  see  !  and  what  a 
pretty  face  and  a  dear  little  figure  she  has, 
too  !  That's  the  kind  of  girl,  after  all,  for  a 
man  to  get  fond  of.  No  more  of  your  Juno's 
for  me.  I'm  g-oino^  in  for  sweet  little  kittens 
of  women  for  the  future  !  " 

So  he  got  into  the  habit  of  sitting  in  Michael 
Gale's  den,  whilst  Fenella  pursued  her  daily 
labours.  Ostensibly  he  read  the  paper  — 
actually  he  stole  side  glances  at  the  small 
figure  crouched  upon  the  floor  near  his  feet 
— thought  to  himself  how  white  and  dainty 
were  her  hands,  how  graceful  the  curve  of  her 
cheek  and  neck,  how  betwitching  the  glimpse 
of  the  small-pointed  shoe  that  peeped  out  from 
beneath  her  skirt.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
away  and  leave  her  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  he 
always  came  back  again  attracted  by  the  candle 
glow  in  wdiich  he  was  destined  to  scorch  his 
wings. 

One  day  he  requested  her  to  remain  and 
have  lunch  wdth  him.  Fenella,  who  beefan  to 
see  how  the  wind  lay,  and  that  other  excite- 
ments besides  ruining  the  man  she  had  loved 
might  be  possible  in  her  life — demurred — and 
finally  declined  to  do  so.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, wdien  he  pressed  her  to  remain  w^ith 
more  eagerness  than  before,  as  she  knew  he 
would  do,  she  finally  yielded  to  his  entreaties. 
After  that  she  never  w^ent  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  luncheon  table  was  invari- 
ably laid  for  tw^o  persons.      Often,  too,  Fenella 
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now  would  leave  her  work,  and  come  out  for  a 
stroll  upon  the  terrace,  or  take  a  turn  down  to 
the  lake  with  him.  Not  for  that,  however, 
did  she  for  one  single  minute  relinquish  the 
burning  desire  of  her  life- — nor  allow  Oswald 
to  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  her  visit  to  him. 
She,  herself,  was  not  in  any  danger  of  coming 
to  love  him.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  are  capable  but  of  one  real  and  great  pas- 
sion in  their  lives.  Fenella's  love,  Fenella's 
hatred,  Fenella's  thirst  for  vengeance,  were 
all  one  and  the  same  thing  to  her — the  one 
great  sentiment  of  her  being.  To  love  Oswald 
after  having  loved  Valentine  would  have  been 
to  have  put  up  with  the  possession  of  a  rushlight 
after  having  entertained  hopes  of  the  sun. 
The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  made  her  laugh 
out  loud  to  herself.  Often  she  leant  out  of  her 
little  casement  window,  over  the  village  shop, 
late  in  the  evening  after  her  labours  for  the 
day  w^ere  ended,  looking  out  over  the  quiet 
scene — the  still  lake  below,  the  purple  hills  all 
dusky  in  the  evening  gloom  beyond,  the  one 
white  sjoeck  half  way  up  the  green  shoulder  of 
a  round  -  backed  fell  that  represented  Lady 
Cornelia's  now  untenanted  cottage,  and  won- 
dered, as  she  leant  upon  the  window  sill,  over 
the  myster}^  and  the  perplexity  of  Oswald's 
love,  and  of  how  she  could  turn  it  to  the  best 
account  for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  ends. 
From  here  too  she  could  see  the  pale  outline 
of  the  gloomy  castle,    with  its  dungeon -like 
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tower,  and  the  glimmer  of  Oswald's  lamp  as  he 
sat  smoking  his  last  pipe,  shining  star-like 
through  the  gloom,  and  she  would  laugh  to 
herself  as  she  thought  of  how  completely  day 
by  day  he  was  becoming  hers,  to  take  or  to 
leave  as  it  might  suit  her  best.  One  day, 
when  Oswald  happened  to  be  out  riding,  she 
lighted  all  at  once  upon  a  folded-up  sheet  of 
foolscap  paper  which,  when  she  opened  it,  set 
her  heart  beating  wildly,  and  all  her  pulses 
tino^linor  with  excitement  ;  she  said  no  word 
of  her  discovery,  but  on  the  next  day,  she 
gave  up  hunting  through  the  dusky  j)a,pers  in 
the  cupboard,  and  asked  Oswald  for  a  pen  and 
ink. 

"  I  have  an  idea  !  "  she  said  ;  "I  am  going 
to  make  a  sortie  into  the  enemy's  camp  !  " 

"  What  are  vou  goino;  to  do  ? " 

"  I  am  goino-  to  write  a  letter — I  shall  tell 
you  nothmg  more.  Read  your  paper,  Mr 
Power,  and  don't  look  at  me." 

*'  How  can  I  help  looking  at  you  ! "  said 
Oswald,  sentimentally. 

It  suited  Fenella  to  smile  and  look  pleased. 
Oswald  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  her 
lingers  caressingly.  His  love-making  was 
always  of  a  slow  and  indolent  nature.  Fenella 
was  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  gave 
her  time  to  make  up  her  mind  and  to  see  how 
things  were  o;oinor  to  turn  out.  She  withdrew 
her  lingers  gently  and  began  to  write. 

Her  letter  was  to  Mr  Malsham.     When  she 
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had  finished  it,  she  addressed  and  sealed  the 
envelope  ;  many  a  time  in  bygone  days  had 
she  seen  Miss  Eyre's  notes  to  her  nephew, 
directed  to  the  solicitor's  chambers  ;  it  was  an 
address  she  was  never  likely  to  forget. 

Til  en  she  told  Oswald  to  go  by  train  to  a 
market-town  little  known  out  of  the  "  north 
countree,"  some  ten  miles  away,  and  there  to 
post  it. 

Fom-  days  later,  she  sent  him  off  to  the  same 
town  to  inquire  at  the  post  office  for  an 
answer  to  the  letter  she  had  despatched. 

Now  she  sits  upon  the  floor  silent,  but 
deeply  engrossed  as  usual ;  she  is  still  searching 
for  something  more,  and  she  is  awaiting  im- 
patiently for  Oswald's  return.  Now  and  then 
she  glances  up  at  the  old-fashioned  clock  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  Oswald  is  late  ;  he  should 
have  been  here  half-an-hour  ago  ;  what  can 
delay  him  ? 

A  sickening  sensation  creeps  over  her  as 
the  thought  flashes  into  her  mind  that  some 
harm  may  have  befallen  him.  Supposing  that 
there  had  been  a  railway  accident,  or  supposing 
that,  durino;  the  six  miles  of  mountain  and 
moorland  drive  from  the  little  station  of  Crag- 
stone  Road,  any  evil  chance  should  have  over- 
taken the  dog-cart.  A  picture  of  Oswald  lying 
cold  and  stark  by  the  roadside,  flashes  with 
lightning  rapidity  through  her  active  brain  ;  it 
is  from  no  love  of  Mm  that  she  turns  faint  at 
the  very  thought — from  no  aff'ection  for  liim 
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that  the  vision  of  a  still,  stiff  corpse  makes 
her  shudder  and  turn  pale — what  cares  she  for 
Oswald  Power  and  his  fate  ?  It  is  for  herself 
that  Fenella  thinks ;  wdiat  would  become  of 
her — of  her  plans,  and  her  schemes,  and  her 
day  dreams  ?  A  shadow  crosses  the  w^indow  ; 
Fenella  springs  to  her  feet ;  away,  oh,  ye  evil 
visions  of  despair  1  With  a  glad  exclamation, 
she  flies  to  the  door  and  meets  him  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  How  late 
you  are  !  I  thought  you  were  never  coming- 
back  ! "  she  cries. 

'•'  You  are  glad  to  see  me  !  "  he  says,  joyfully, 

taking;    her    outstretched  hands    and    holdino- 

...  ^ 

them  tightly  in  his.      ^'  Are  you  glad — really 

and    truly  ?     Say  that  again  ;    it    is  the  first 

pleasant  thing  I  have  heard  to-day !  " 

"  Yes  —  yes,  of  course  I  am  glad  !  "  she 
answers  impatiently  ;  "  where  is  my  letter  ? 
Have  you  got  one  for  me  ?  and  what  on  earth 
has  made  you  so  late  ? " 

"  How  like  a  woman  you  are  !  What  a 
number  of  questions  you  ask  me  on  the  top 
of  another.  Fenella,  how  pretty  you  look 
when  you  are  eager." 

"  Is  there  a  letter  ?  "  she  repeats. 

At  this  moment  Oswald  and  his  compli- 
ments are  a  perfect  nuisance  to  her. 

"  All  in  good  time.  And  to  begin  with,  I 
am  late,  because  I  went  round  by  the  post  ofiice 
in  the  village  to  get  my  own  letters.     Why, 
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you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  devour  me  ! 
Well,  here  is  your  precious  letter,  young  lady." 

Fenella  sank  down  into  a  small  heap  upon 
the  floor,  grasping  the  business-like  blue  en- 
velope in  both  hands.  She  had  a  graceful 
fashion  of  subsiding  thus  ;  being  so  small  and 
elf  like  in  figure,  she  would  sink  upon  the 
ground  like  a  Huff  of  swan's-down  in  the  most 
noiseless  and  ethereal  manner. 

Oswald  watched  her  with  delighted  admira- 
tion.    Fenella  became  absorbed  in  her  letter. 

''  To  A.  W.,"  these  were  the  initials  she  had 
adopted,  being  the  final  letters  of  her  name. 
"  Mr  Malsham  has  received  your  communica- 
tion. If  you  have,  as  you  intimate,  any  im- 
portant revelation  to  make  concerning  the 
will  or  wills  of  the  late  Michael  Gale  of  Crag- 
stone  Tower,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
he  will  be  happy  to  hear  it,  and  will  treat  the 
subject  with  absolute  confidence  and  secrecy. 
With  regard  to  your  question,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  late  Michael  Gale  did  leave  a  docu- 
ment in  addition  to  his  will,  which  Mr  Mal- 
sham delivered  into  the  keeping  of  his  heir, 
Mr  Eyre,  the  contents  of  which  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  Mr  Malsham." 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah  !  "  cried  Fenella,  springing 
to  her  feet  as  lightly  as  she  had  sunk  to  the 
ground,  **  success  attends  us  already  !  Old 
Malsham,  the  sinner,  is  willing  to  treat  !  There 
was  a  private  letter,  as  I  told  you,  and  that 
letter  is  a  codicil  to  the  will ! '' 
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"  How  can  you  tell,"  said  Oswald  doubtfully, 
and  yet  lie  took  the  solicitor's  letter  and  read 
it  eagerly.  It  struck  him  as  very  reroarkable 
that  Mr  Malsham  should  have  answered  an 
anonymous  letter  in  such  a  fashion.  He  little 
knew  the  storm  of  disappointment  and  spite 
wdiich  was  raging  at  that  moment  in  that 
elderly  gentleman's  bosom. 

"  You  know  you  have  nothing  to  go  upon, 
Fenella  ;  "  he  had  taken  to  callino^  her  Fenella 
of  late.  "  You  say  there  is  another  will  or  a 
codicil  or  something  ;  but  have  you  one  single 
proof  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  your 
theory  ? " 

Fenella  smiled. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  tell  you  a 
secret  ?  "  she  said  mysteriously.  She  held  her 
head  with  its  soft,  silken  aureola  a  little  to 
one  side  ;  she  had  perched  herself  upon  the 
arm  of  Michael  Gale's  heavy  oaken  chair  ;  one 
small  foot  dano;led  to  and  fro  below  the  edo;e 
of  her  skirt ;  one  hand  rested  upon  the  cushion 
behind  her ;  the  other  she  stretched  out  with 
a  playful  gesture  towards  him. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ? "  she  repeated. 

"  Ten  thousand  kisses  ! "  cried  Oswald 
passionately,  catching  the  tiny  figure  to  his 
heart,  and  suiting  the  action  very  literally  to 
the  word. 

Fenella  took  it  very  quietly. 

"  What  a  donkey  you  are,"  she  said,  push- 
ing him  gently  back.    "  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
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of    a    discovery  —  and    you    behave    like    a 
baby." 

"  A  discovery,  Fenella  ? "  he  looked  eager 
enough  now.     She  nodded. 

'*  I    found    something    some    days    ago.     I 
would  not    tell  you   before  ;   it  is   something 
very  important." 
"  Another  will  %  " 

"  No,  but  the  draft  of  a  codicil,  dated  later 
than  your  uncle's  will." 

"  The  draft  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  draft  ?  " 
"Mr  Malsham  acknowledges  to  me  that 
your  cousin  has  a  private  letter  in  his  pos- 
session ;  that  letter  I  believe  to  be  the  codicil 
itself ;  this  draft  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
to  the  will  under  which  your  cousin  inherits 
your  uncle's  property — here  it  is." 

She  drew  forth  a  long  blue  envelope  from 
her  pocket  and  placed  it  in  his  hand ;  he  grasped 
it  greedily,  and  ran  his  eyes  wildly  over  the 
page.  His  hand  shook ;  he  turned  deadly 
pale  ;  he  w^as  absolutely  incapable  of  reading 
it. 

"  I  cannot  see — explain  it — what  does  it 
say  %  "  he  stammered. 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  if  Mr  Eyre 
marries,  he  loses  the  whole  of  your  late  uncle's 
property,  w^hich,  then,  is  to  go  entirely,  ab- 
solutely, to  you  ;  it  is  the  draft  of  a  codicil  to 
his  will — a  codicil  which  alters  everything.  Do 
you  understand  ? " 

"  But — of  what  use  is  it  ?  You  say  it  is  only 
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a  draft.  I  can  see  that  is  merely  a  rough  sketch, 
as  it  were  ;  it  is  neither  signed  nor  witnessed. 
Of  what  good  is  it  ?  Do  you  really  think  it 
possible  that  Valentine  possesses  the  actual 
codicil,  of  which  this  is  the  rough  copy  ?  " 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  he  does  possess  it — if  he  has  not 
destroyed  it." 

"  And  if  he  has  ?  " 

"  If  he  has,  tt'c  have  this  ! "  replied  Fenella, 
with  a  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  But  it  is  neither  signed  nor  witnessed,"  he 
repeated  ;  "  of  what  legal  value  is  it  as  it  is  ? " 

"  None  whatever,"  she  answered,  and  then 
suddenly  she  lowered  her  voice.  "But  we 
can  make  it  of  value,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  What — what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean 
me  to  forge,  Fenella  ?  " 

He  recoiled  from  her  with  a  gesture  of 
dismay. 

"  Hush  !  don't  use  ugly  words  ;  don't  be  a 
coward,  and  trust  everything  to  me." 


CHAPTEE    YIII. 
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HE  dociiiTient  which  Fenella  had 
found  amongst  the  acr-umuhition 
of  papers  in  the  cupboards  at 
Crags  tone  Edge,  was  actually  and 
truly  what  she  took  it  to  be- — the  rough  draft 
of  a  codicil  which  the  miser  had  drawn  out 
himself  a  few  days  after  the  signing  of  his  will. 
It  consisted  but  of  a  few  lines,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  few  erasures  and  corrections,  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  set  forth  the  intentions  of  the 
writer  ;  it  w^as  dated,  but  neither  signed  nor 
witnessed,  spaces  being  left  for  the  signatures 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  state  what  had 
been  Michael  Gale's  intentions  with  regard  to 
this  codicil.  There  was  then  working  in  his 
mind  some  plan  by  which  he  could  circumvent 
his  heir  in  the  dim  future,  after  he   himself 
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was  dead  and  gone ;  should  Valentine  ever 
perpetrate  that  direst  folly  of  which  he  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  man  could  be  guilty — the 
folly  of  marriage.  He  wanted  to  do  two 
things  ;  to  punish  the  elder  nephew  for  his 
extravagant  life,  vrith  a  relentless  and  crushing 
cruelty,  by  leaving  his  wealth  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  to  the  younger  one,  and  yet, 
still  to  retain  some  secret  power  over  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  the  latter.  This  combination 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out.  He  had 
brooded  over  it  long  and  anxiously,  confiding 
his  perplexity  to  nobody.  He  clung  to  the 
notion  of  havino;  a  voice  still,  Ion 2*  after  he  was 
dead,  in  the  disposition  of  his  beloved  money  ; 
he  wanted  to  stretch  forth  a  hand  out  of  the 
silence  of  his  grave,  still  to  order  and  direct 
the  life  and  actions  of  his  heir.  It  is  a  mania 
that,  often  in  his  later  years,  takes  a  strong 
hold  of  the  miser,  who  has  made  his  gold  his 
god  ;  a  mania  for  providing  by  law  for  the 
utmost  possibilities  that  may  befall  to  the 
beloved  wealth  that  he  is  constrained  at  last 
to  relinquish  and  leave  behind  him.  Michael 
Gale  had  wanted  to  leave  everything  to 
Valentine  Eyre  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Valentine 
would  consent  to  live  as  he  wanted  him  to 
live — if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  then  he  de- 
sired to  give  Oswald  yet  another  chance ;  he  had 
pondered  over  how  he  was  to  do  this  thing  long 
and  deeply  ;  and  many  alternatives  suggested 
themselves  to  him.     Amongst  them,  the  idea 
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of  a  codicil  to  be  left  secretly  to  the  care  of  his 
executors  was,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  idea 
that  had  occurred  to  him.  Hence,  it  came 
that  the  old  man  had  actually  drawn  up  the 
document  which  Fenella  had  so  unexpectedly 
lighted  upon,  but  he  had  thought  better  of 
it,  and  had  chauged  his  mind  ;  to  begin  with, 
he  was  too  angry  with  Oswald  in  the  matter 
of  the  four-in-hand,  to  be  willing  at  any  time 
that  he  should  have  even  a  remote  chance 
of  inheriting  his  whole  fortune  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  desired  to  give  Valentine  the 
full  opportunity  of  complying  with  his  wishes. 
Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  legal  document,  and  with  a  rare 
insight  into  the  upright  and  conscientious 
character  of  his  younger  nephew,  determined 
to  throw  himself  entirely  upon  his  honour 
and  probity,  and  wrote  to  him  that  singular 
and  powerful  letter  of  conditional  injunc- 
tions by  which  Val  had  been  as  profoundly 
impressed  as  the  old  man  desired  that  he 
should  be. 

But  the  draft  of  the  codicil,  tossed  away  at 
the  back  of  the  study  cupboard,  long  lay  there 
unheeded  and  forgotten,  and  was  destined  to 
cause  complications  of  which  the  old  miser  had 
had  no  conception. 

When  the  anonymous  letter  wdiich  Fenella 
had  worded  with  a  great  amount  of  cunning, 
reached  our  friend  Mr  Malsham,  that  gentle- 
man was  smarting  under  what  he  considered 
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to  be  a  deep  and  grievous  injury.  He  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  his  client,  Mr  Eyre, 
informing  him  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Miss  Abbott.  Mr  Malsham  turned  white  with 
rage  and  disappointment. 

"  Ungrateful  hound !  "  he  exclaimed  aloud 
in  his  fury.  "  After  all  I  have  done  for  him  ; 
after  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  received 
at  my  house,  and  all  the  kindnesses  with  which 
lie  has  been  loaded  by  my  family." 

Val's  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr  Mal- 
sham at  Kensington  Garden  Square,  and  it 
was  in  the  seclusion  of  his  conjugal  chamber 
whilst  he  and  his  wife  were  going  through  the 
daily  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  toilet,  that 
he  uttered  the  above  indignant  remark.  His 
morning  letters  had  been  placed  upon  the 
table  in  his  dressing-room,  and  he  came  stalk- 
ing into  his  wife's  bedroom  with  the  terrible 
news,  fulminating  wrath  as  he  came.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Mrs  Malsham  was  not  back- 
ward in  playing  chorus  to  her  lord. 

"  Oh  !  of  all  the  horrid,  ungrateful  vipers!  " 
she  cried  wildly.  "  Oh,  Eichard,  my  poor 
darling  Bella!  what  will  she  do  ?  " 

''  She'll  have  to  o-rin  and  bear  it ! " 

o 

"  And  after  that  dinner  and  the  sworry  too, 
who  would  have  believed  he  would  have  been 
such  a  traitor  ;  and  he  has  seemed  so  attentive 
to  Bella,  too,  saying  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  to 
her  ;  but  he  sha'n't  get  off  so  easy — that  he 
shan't,  the  wretch !  "  added  the  lady  fiercely, 
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dashing  her  hair  brush  wildly  through  her 
sparse  grey  locks. 

''Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear  ;  he's  a  base 
young  blackguard,  that's  what  he  is.  I  told 
5'ou  the  other  day  I  heard  a  rumour  of  it — 
only  you  and  Bella  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  as 
to  doing  anything  now  to  prevent  it,  that's  all 
nonsense — there's  nothing  to  be  done  !  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Eichard. 
You  don't  know  what  I  do.  There  I  found 
him  hugging  her  up  in  his  arms  on  the  sofa 
the  other  day." 

"  What  I''  thundered  the  solicitor,  turning 
short  round  in  his  return  voyage  to  his 
dressing-room. 

"  You  needn't  shout  so — it's  quite  true  ; 
when  we  were  at  my  young  gentleman's 
rooms  the  other  day,  I  came  in  and  found 
them  so.  I  had  been  out  to  a  shop  for  a 
minute,  and  when  I  came  back,  there  they 
were  on  the  sofa,  her  head  on  his  shoulder — 
and  the  valet  came  in  too  and  saw  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  Isabella,  you  don't  say 
so  !  " 

"Yes,  it's  my  belief  that  artful  hussy, 
Madeline  Abbott,  has  just  taken  the  poor  young 
fellow  in  with  her  wiles,  so  that  he  couldn't 
help  himself ;  but  that  his  lieart,  Eichard — his 
heart  is  with  our  poor,  dear  deserted  darling." 

"  Bother  his  heart,"  said  Mr  Malsham. 
"  What  we've  got  to  see  to  is  whether  we 
can  make  out  a  case." 
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"  Breach  of  promise  !  "  said  the  lady,  jump- 
ing at  once  to  the  thought  in  her  spouse's 
mind.  "  Of  course  that's  what  I'm  thinking 
about — we  mio;ht  ofet  damao-es,  at  all  events. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  have  to  break  it  to  poor 
Bella  ;  she  shall  carry  off  those  two  chair- 
backs  that  didn't  fit,  this  very  day,  to  Olarges 
Street — wdio  knows  that  her  devotion  and 
distress  may  not  touch  his  selfish  heart," 

It  was  on  arriving  at  his  chambers  on  the 
same  morning  that  followed  this  conversation, 
that  Mr  Mais  bam  found  there  the  anonymous 
letter  that  produced  so  strong  an  effect  upon 
him.  Now,  there  is  a  beautiful  theory  in  the 
British  mind  concerning  anonymous  letters. 
A  theory  to  this  effect — that  this  style  of 
communication  being  cowardly  and  despicable, 
like  the  assassin's  knife  that  strikes  in  the 
back,  or  like  the  blow^  of  a  hidden  foe  that 
shelters  himself  under  the  cover  of  night  and 
flies  away  ;  an  anonymous  letter  should,  by 
every  noble  and  generous  soul,  be  treated 
with  the  scorn  and  hatred  which  it  richly  de- 
serves— it  should  be  flung  instantly  into  the 
hottest  flames  of  the  nearest  fire,  and  be 
simultaneously  ejected  from  the  mind  and 
memory,  as  though  it  had  never  been  written, 
and  that  the  recipient  of  that  foul  and  evil 
communication  should  go  his  w^ay  with  a 
shudder  of  indio-nation,  and  remember  it  no 
more. 

Now,  does  it  always  happen  that  this  theory 
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is  actually  carried  out  in  real  life  ?  When  an 
anonymous  letter  lies  like  a  vile,  crawling 
reptile  upon  a  man's  table  as  lie  prepares  to 
begin  his  morning's  work,  does  he  always  so 
cast  out  that  hateful  thing,  not  only  in  the 
letter,  but  in  the  spirit,  as  the  code  of  honour 
of  an  upright  and  manly  Englishman  enjoins 
upon  him  to  do  ?     I  do  not  think  he  does. 

He  probably  reads  over  more  than  once 
the  poison-instilling  words  that  strike  a  sicken- 
ing shock  of  horror  into  his  soul.  He  cannot 
tear  his  eyes  from  the  fatal  page — that  base 
accusation  against  the  honour  of  his  dearest 
friend  —  that  unholy  suggestion  concerning 
the  deeds  of  his  favourite  son,  or  that  in- 
sinuation blacker  still  against  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

"  Inquire  for  yourself  and  see.  Go  to  such 
and  such  a  place  and  find  out,"  says  the  writer, 
wdio,  with  bitterest  satire,  signs  himself  mostly 
as  "  your  friend." 

The  words  burn  themselves  into  his  very 
soul.  At  last,  probably  he  starts  up,  remem- 
bers what  he  had  always  been  told  that  an 
Englishman  should  do  in  such  a  case,  and 
flings  the  noisome  creature  into  the  flames. 

But  does  he  forget  it  ?  No ;  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  he  should  do  so.  How- 
ever false,  however  slanderous  he  knows  the 
imputation  to  have  been,  there  will  still  re- 
main for  many  days,  deep  down  in  his  mind, 
the  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  that  he  has  been 
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forced  to  swallow ;  the  horrible  shadow  of 
suspicion  will  linger  still  in  the  depths  of  his 
secret  soul. 

Now,  if  a  man  feels  all  this  when  the  letter 
which  he  has  read  suggests  only  cruel  and 
evil  things  which  are  to  his  own  hurt,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  neolect  to 
act  strictly  up  to  the  beautiful  theory  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  when  the  matter  suggested  to  him 
fits  in  nearly  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  when 
it  comes  as  a  soothing  possibility  of  redress 
for  a  fancied  wrong,  of  retaliation  for  a  sup- 
posed insult  or  injustice. 

The  anonymous  letter  which  Mr  Malsham 
received  that  morning  came  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  temptation  for  which  Satan  had 
carefully  prepared  his  soul  beforehand.  He 
destroyed  it,  it  is  true,  in  strict  conformity 
with  "  the  code,"  but  not  before  he  had  read 
it  a  great  many  times  over,  and  had,  more- 
over, desired  his  clerk  James  Wright,  whom 
he  always  considered  in  the  light  of  a  brain- 
less and  reasonless  writing-machine,  to  make 
a  careful  copy  of  it.  And  after  that  he 
deliberated  for  thirty- six  hours,  dallying  with 
temptation,  and  then  he  answered  it. 

A  whole  world  of  possibilities  was  opened 
out  suddenly  before  Mr  Malsham's  mind.  He 
had  always  wondered  what  had  been  the  con- 
tents of  that  private  letter  which  he  had  given 
to  Valentine  Eyre  after  his  uncle's  death. 
Often    in    subsequent    conversations    he    had 
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''pumped"  him  cautiously  and— judiciously 
upon  the  subject,  but  had  never  been  able  to 
extract  any  information  from  him  concerning 
it.  He  had  frequently  turned  over  in  his 
mind  what  that  letter  could  possibly  have 
contained,  but  had  never  been  able  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  concerniog  it.  Now  here 
at  once  was  a  solution  to  the  mystery.  The, 
letter,  as  suggested  by  his  unknown  corre- 
spondent, was  a  codicil,  informally  drawn  up, 
no  doubt  (as  he  himself  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it),  but  in  all  probability  legally 
signed  and  attested ;  and  of  this  codicil  a 
rough  copy  had  been  discovered.  What  were 
its  contents  ?  They  were  not  surely  advan- 
tageous to  Mr  Gale's  heir,  else  why  had  he 
maintained  such  silence  and  secrecy  about 
it  ?  Mr  Malsham,  of  course,  guessed  at  once 
that  Oswald  Power,  who  he  knew  to  be  at 
the  house  in  Westmoreland,  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  mysterious  document  that 
had  been  found.  In  all  probability  the  codicil, 
if  codicil  there  was,  would  be  in  Oswald  Power's 
favour. 

Mr  Malsham  was  not  indisposed  to  throw 
himself  into  the  scale  of  the  ousted  nephew 
if  there  should  be  anything  of  a  lawsuit 
between  the  cousins.  It  was  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Valentine  had  destroyed  the  docu- 
ment which  he  possessed,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  only  collateral  evidence  to  go  upon. 

Mr  Malsham  thouoht  over  all  these  thiuos 
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for  many  clays,  and  after  one  or  more  letters 
had  passed  between  himself  and  his  unknown 
correspondent,  he  finally  flung  aside  all  con- 
cealment, and  wrote  boldly  to  Oswald  Power 
at  Crao-stone  Edo;e,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
was  prepared  to  contest  his  cousin's  position 
on  the  ground  of  the  j^^'^per  he  had  seemingly 
discovered,  he  (Mr  Malsham)  would  throw  up 
Mr  Eyre's  affairs,  and  be  ready  to  take  up 
his  case,  and  advance  the  necessary  money 
in  order  to  open  ^proceedings. 

Meanwhile  he  was  preparing  Mr  Eyre's 
marriage  settlement,  according  to  that  gentle- 
man's directions.  These  settlements  were,  in 
his  opinion,  of  the  most  meagre  description, 
and  roused  in  his  mind  a  feelino^  of  thorouorh 
contempt  for  his  client.  That  a  man  with 
thirty  thousand  a-year  should  scuttle  only 
thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  bis  wife,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  inconceivable  and  utterly  in- 
comprehensible, save  indeed  under  the  sup- 
position that  was  strongly  gaining  ground  in 
his  mind  that  he  had  no  rig-ht  to  more,  and 
feared  to  court  discovery  and  ruin  by  naming 
a  laroer  sum. 

o 

"  Bella  hasn't  lost  much,"  he  said,  in  con- 
fidence, to  the  partner  of  his  joys.  "  Of  all  the 
beggarly  settlements,  for  a  man  of  his  wealth, 
which  I  ever  drew  up,  these  are  the  meanest." 

"  I  suppose  Colonel  Abbott  has  nothing 
to  put  down,"  suggested  his  spouse. 

"  Not    a   sixpence  !      Gambling    debts    are 
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about  his  only  stock-in-trade,  I  fancy.  Poor 
as  a  church  mouse,  and  means  to  live  on  his 
son-in-law  probably.'' 

"  That  accounts  for  Valentine  Eyre's  being 
so  stingy  ;  'tisn't  for  nothing  that  he  is  old 
Gale's  blood  relation — they  are  a  mean  lot  all 
of  them  !  "  And  Mrs  Malsham  shook  out  her 
skirts  indignantly.  "  However,  he  may  find 
us  one  too  many  for  him  !  I  only  wish  I 
could  put  a  little  spirit  into  Bella." 

*'  Where  is  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Grone  off  in  a  hansom  to  Clarges  Street 
with  the  chair-backs." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Well,  but  that  is  very 
spirited  of  her,  I  consider." 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
she  has  started.  I  doubt  if  she  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  as  she  is  gone  now.  Her 
eyes  swelled  up  like  boiled  gooseberries,  and 
her  nose  as  red  as  a  raddish.  I  wanted  to  go 
with  her  and  help  her  to  stand  up  for  herself 
a  bit,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  She  said 
she  would  go  alone,  or  not  at  all ;  she  will  do 
no  good  with  whimpering  and  whining." 

"  Certainly  not  ;  it  is  a  most  impolitic  step 
— you  should  not  have  allowed  her  to  go  ; 
however,  we  will  give  him  this  one  chance, 
and  if  my  young  gentleman  doesn't  take  it — 
why,  then — " 

"  Then  what  ? — breach  of  promise  ?  " 

"  No — I've  a  better  notion  than  that  !  "  re- 
plied her  husband,   mysteriously  winking  an 
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eye  slowly  at  her  ;  but  meanwliile,  Mrs  M., 
you  can  make  it  deuced  unpleasant  to  him  if 
you  like." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  only  too  glad — the 
heartless  brute." 

''  You  can  mention  about  his  atrocious  be- 
haviour to  Bella  to  most  of  your  friends — 
about  his  marked  attentions — kissing,  and  so 
forth — all  leading  to  nothing — it  might  get  to 
Miss  Abbott's  ears,  and  spoil  his  market  there." 

"  Trust  me  to  do  him  an  injury  if  I  can 
— the  serpent !  "  hissed  forth  Mrs  Malsham, 
virulently. 

Meanwhile,  Bella  was  alio;htino;  at  Valen- 
tine's  door  in  Clarges  Street. 

She  was,  as  her  mother  had  said,  disfigured 
by  long  and  bitter  weeping.  Bella  believed, 
with  some  truth,  that  it  was  all  over  for  her, 
and  she  was  not  disposed  to  veil  her  wrongs 
under  a  dignified  silence.  For  the  last  time 
she  had  come  to  make  a  struo-grle  for  the  man 
who  was  slipping  from  her  grasp  ;  and  in  her 
hand  she  bore  that  propitiatory  off'ering  of 
the  chair-backs,  in  which  she  seemed  to  re- 
pose such  profound  confidence  ;  and  she  had 
not  come  without  a  distinct  purpose  in  her 
mind. 

*'  Is  Mr  Eyre  at  home  ? "  she  demanded  of 
that  valet,  whose  eyes  had  witnessed  the 
tender  attitude  m  which  she  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  discovered  upon  his  master's 
shoulder. 
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Mr  Eyre  was  at  home  ;  and  Miss  Malsham 
walked  upstairs.  Val,  how^ever,  was  not  alone, 
a  sandy-haired  young  gentleman,  with  a  turn- 
up nose,  sat  by  the  fireplace.  The  valet 
opened  the  door  and  announced,  mysteriously, 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  his  master. 

Val  coloured — only  Madeline  surely  could 
come  in  so  inceremonious  a  fashion.  He 
glanced  at  Mr  Wright. 

''  I  can  go,"  said  Jim  Wright,  rising  to  his 
feet ;  "  another  time  wall  do  as  w^ell,  or  I  can 
w^ait  outside  in  the  street." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing;,  Wright. 
Would  you  mind  waiting  in  my  bedroom  for 
a  few  minutes  ? " 

Val  raised  the  portiere  curtain,  and 
Mr  Wright  passed  into  the  adjoining  room. 
And  the  servant  ushered  in  Miss  Mal- 
sham. 

"  Miss  Malsham  !  "  Val  certainly  was 
never  more  surprised  in  his  life — his  sur- 
prise indeed  w\as  so  much  greater  than  his 
pleasure,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  greeting 
the  lady  with  his  customary  good  manners. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,"  he  stammered 
forth  ;  "is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for 
you  ? " 

Bella  sat  dow^n,  and  gazed  at  him  in  a 
silence  that  was  almost  tragic. 

"Is  it  true  ? "  she  said  at  last,  in  a  hollow^ 
w^hisper. 

"  Is  wdiat  true  ?  "  Val  said,  sharply. 
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"  That  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Madeline  Abbott  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  am — and  what  then  ?  You 
have  no  objection,  I  suppose  ?" 

He  laughed  as  he  asked  the  question,  but 
his  laugh  was  of  a  dangerous  character. 

"Oh,  A^alentine!"  Val  was  startled — 
Bella  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst 
into  tears.  "Oh,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing  ;  what  misery  you  are  laying  up  for 
yourself ;  you  are  deceived — utterly  deceived 
in  her — everybody  knows  it  but  you — and — 
and — you  reject  the  heart — the  fond  heart — 
which — which  is — b — b — breaking  !  " 

A  tempest  of  sobs  choked  her  further 
utterances — dying  away  into  a  w^ail — then 
followed  an  ominous  silence,  broken  at  last  bv 
Val's  voice,  hard  and  metallic,  and  full  of 
angry  scorn. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Miss  Malsham  ; 
if  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it.  Explain 
what  you  mean — v;liat  is  the  misery  that  I  am 
laying  up  for  myself  ? — in  whom  am  I  de- 
ceived, pray  ? — what  is  it  that  everybody 
knows  but  myself  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  angry  and  defiant — 
her  tears  could  not  touch  him ;  her  half 
confession  of  affection  had  not  elicited  one 
sign  of  tenderness  or  of  compunction.  Bella 
w^as  not  capable  of  plots  or  of  intrigues  ;  she 
had  no  genius  like  Fenella  for  deep-laid 
schemes  of  revenge  ;  but  she  knew  how  to  be 
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spiteful — most  women  have  brains  enough  for 
that.  She  could  not  perhaps  prevent  him 
from  marrying  another  woman,  but  she  could 
manage  perhaps  to  instil  a  drop  of  poison  into 
his  happiness. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  why  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  and  warn  you,"  she  said ; 
''  one  doesn't  get  much  thanks  certainly ; 
only  I  had  enough  interest  in  you  to  think 
I  should  be  doing  right  in  letting  you  know 
you  are  deceived  in  Madeline  Abbott  — 
she  has  schemed  for  you  as  she  schemed  for 
your  cousin,  when  he  was  sup|)osed  to  be  rich. 
She  does  not  love  you — it  is  your  money  she 
wants." 

Bella  looked  straight  up  at  him  ;  but,  as 
sbe  looked,  fear  came  ujDon  her.  Never  had 
she  seen  a  face  so  white  and  angry.  He  made 
a  half  step  towards  her,  then  checked  himself 
suddenl}^ 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  man  that  I  might 
knock  you  down  ! "  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  con- 
centrated passion.  "  Foul,  groundless  ^  lies, 
and  wicked  accusations  of  the  kind  you  have 
uttered,  should  be  answered  not  with  words, 
but  with  blows.  Leave  my  room,  and  leave 
this  house,  Miss  Malsham,  and  quickly,  lest  I 
be  tempted  to  forget  your  sex,  and  treat  your 
hateful  and  scandalous  words  as  they  deserve." 

Then  suddenly  Bella  fell  at  his  feet,  weep- 
ing and  wailing  and  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  angry — I  cannot,  indeed. 
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I  cannot  bear  it — T  did  not  mean  to  say  it. 
I  am  sorry  now  if  it  has  hurt  you.  I  came 
because  I  was  so  very  unhappy — and — and — 
to  bring  you  the  other  chair-backs  ;  and  do — 
do  forgive  me." 

The  climax  of  this  weeping  and  despairing 
entreaty  bordered  upon  the  comic.  Val,  in 
spite  of  his  righteous  anger  and  indignation, 
could  hardly  help  laughing.  Bella  kneeling 
before  him,  holding  up  her  anti-macassars  in 
both  hands,  with  the  tears  raining  down  her 
face,  her  bonnet  awry,  and  her  hair  all  dishev- 
elled, presented  a  truly  ludicrous  appearance. 

"Pray  get  up,  Miss  Malsham  ;  it  is  really 
most  unbecoming  of  you  to  be  on  your  knees 
in  this  way.  I  will  forgive  you  for  saying 
such  unkind  and  untrue  things  about  Miss 
Abbott  if  you  are  sorry,  and  will  never  repeat 
them  again — and  you  are  very  good  about  the 
chair-backs — " 

Poor  Val  really  did  not  know  what  next  to 
say,  and  was  anxious  to  be  at  peace  if  possible. 

Bella  rose  slowly  from  her  lowly  attitude  ; 
she  adjusted  her  bonnet,  re-buttoned  her 
gloves,  laid  the  chair-backs  on  the  table,  then 
she  said,  slowly, — 

"  You  are  determined,  then,  upon  marrying 
Miss  Abbott  ? " 

''  Most  certainly, "  he  replied,  looking 
haughty  and  angry  once  more.  "  Kindly 
avoid  mentioning  Miss  Abbott's  name  for  the 
future." 
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"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Bella  slowly. 

"  I  am  probably  the  best  judge  of  that,"  he 
answered  defiantly,  holding  the  door  open  for 
her. 

Bella  had  dried  her  tears  by  this  time. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Mr  Eyre,"  she  said, 
significantly  ;  "  you  have  a  great  many 
enemies,  and  had  you  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  friend  of  me  I  w^ould  have  stood  by 
jo\i  and  saved  you." 

''  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Malsham  ; 
but  I  am  really  not  afraid  of  anybody," 
answered  Yal,  coldly. 

"  You  wdll  be  sorry  one  of  these  days,"  said 
Bella,  making  him  a  sweeping  curtsey  as  she 
went  out,  "  W'hen  you  find  that  my  father 
goes  over  to  the  side — which  I  shall  take  good 
care  that  he  does  !  "  and  then  the  door  closed 
behind  her. 

The  crack  of  a  nut  was  heard  as  the  young 
lady's  skirts  rustled  away  down  the  staircase. 

''  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr  Wright,  as  he  came  out  of  his  hiding 
j)lace.  "  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
listening,  Mr  Eyre  ;  but  when  I  heard  you 
•utter  Miss  Malsham's  name  I  took  the  liberty 
of  standing  just  inside  the  curtains." 

"  I  can't  think  what  the  woman  wanted  ! " 
said  Val  angrily. 

"  She  wanted  first  to  cajole  you,  and  then 
threaten  you.  There  is  a  plot  against  you 
between  her  father  and  your  cousin — it  is  as 
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dear  as  a  pikestaff.  If  you  would  marry  Miss 
Malsham,  her  father  would  drop  it ;  if  you 
won't,  he  will  take  up  Mr  Power's  case,  what- 
ever it  is." 

"•  But  the  anonymous  letter,  Yy'right ! " 

"  Ah  !  there  I  am  puzzled.  I  must  go  up 
to  Cragstone  Edge,  sir.  I  have  sent  in  my 
resignation  to  Mr  Malsham — so  now  let  us 
see  in  what  way  I  can  be  of  use  to  you." 

Meanwhile,  Bella  was  driving  citywards  to 
her  father's  office,  with  rage  and  mortification 
in  her  heart.  She  had  humbled  herself  before 
Valentine  Eyre  ;  she  had  owned  to  a  tender 
interest  in  him.  She  had  traduced  his  be- 
trothed—she had  knelt  at  his  very  feet — all 
in  vain  !  And,  moreover,  she  had  wasted  all 
those  chair-backs  ! 

"I  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  them 
into  the  gutter  for  all  the  good  they  have 
done  me,"  she  said  to  herself;  "but  now  we 
will  see  what  papa  can  do — he  shan't  get  off 
free  if  I  can  help  it !  " 


VOL,  11. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  GENTLEMAN. 


Y  dear  Oswald,— I  am  writing  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  be 
married.  My  wedding-day  is 
not  yet  fixed,  but  I  hope  to 
be  turned  off  some  time  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  Can  you  come  down  for  the  event 
= — if  only  for  the  day  ?  I  hope  you  will  hurry 
on  all  the  work  at  the  Tower  as  much  as 
possible.  The  workmen  must  positively  be 
out  of  the  house  by  the  end  of  August,  as 
I  shall  want  to  bring  my  wife  up  to  Cragstone 
in  September.  By  the  way,  I  think  you  are 
slightly  acquainted  with  her — her  name  is 
Miss  Madeline  Abbott.  If  you  remember 
her, you  will  no  doubt  acknowledge  that  I  am 
a  very  lucky  fellow  ! 

' '  By  the  way,  Madeline's  morning-room  is 
to  be  altered.  I  wished  it  done  in  pale  greens 
and  blues.     As  this  is  rather  a  difficult  combi- 
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nation,  I  am  sending  up  a  man  who  is  said  to 
have  a  most  wonderful  good  eye  for  the  har- 
mony of  colouring.  I  wish  him  to  superintend 
the  decorations  of  this  room  entirely.  He  is 
an  artist  in  reduced  circumstances.  He  had  a 
frightful  ilhiess  of  the  brain  some  years  ago, 
which  has  left  behind  it  a  terrible  affliction — ■ 
he  is  absolutely  deaf  and  dumb.  Put  him  up 
in  the  house,  and  look  after  him  properly ;  he 
talks  on  his  finders — but  I  find  conversation 
by  waiting  to  be  less  trouble. — Yours  always, 

"  Valentine  Eyre.'* 

This  w^as  the  letter  which  Fenella  Snow  had 
already  read  three  times  over,  and  which  now 
lay  open  upon  her  lap  as  she  sat  curled  up  on 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  window  seat  in  ^Michael 
Gale's  study.  She  was  not  reading  it  now, 
although  she  grasped  it  tight  in  both  hands  ; 
her  eyes  had  strayed  away  across  to  the  low 
hills  that  lay  across  the  narrow  silvery  streak 
of  Cragstone  mere.  The  sky  w^as  cloudy  and 
dull,  the  moors  w^ere  dark  and  frowning  ;  and 
Fenella's  eyes  had  rested  upon  them  without 
seeing  them,  w^ere  dark  and  lowering  too. 

Val  was  going  to  be  married  !  The  man 
whom  she  had  loved  in  her  wild,  lawless  way  ; 
for  whose  sake  she  might  perchance  have  be- 
come soft  and  w^omanly  and  tender,  was  about 
to  give  himself  to  another  w^oman  ;  lie  who 
had  scorned  and  rejected  her,  was  at  this  very 
moment   exulting  in  his  happiness   with  the 
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bride  he  had  chosen.  Oh,  bitter  and  hopeless 
thought  '  A  blind  rage — a  wild  hatred  surged 
at  her  heart.  What  could  she  do  to  repay 
him  ?  In  what  manner  should  the  vengeance 
which  she  meditated  descend  with  most  force 
upon  him  ! 

"■  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  asked 
Osw\ald,  who  sat  opposite  her  watching  her. 

Fenella  roused  herself  with  a  start. 

"  He  says  you  know  her — this  Mi.<s  Abbott. 
What  do  you  know  of  her  ? '' 

"  \A'ell/'  with  a  laugh,  "I  ought  to  know 
her  pretty  well,  seeing  that  she  was  once  very 
nearly  marrying  me  ;  but  when  my  uncle  died 
she  altered  her  mind  and  threw  me  over." 

"  She  did  this  ?  "  cried  Fenella,  springing 
up  excitedly  ;  "she  threw  you  over  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  she  did,"  assented  Oswald. 
"  You  don't  mind,  do  you,  Fenella  ?  You  are 
not  jealous.  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  her  now, 
you  know." 

"  Mind  !  What  does  it  signify  to  me  who 
you  cared  for  ?  "  she  cried  impatiently.  "  Can 
you  prove  this  in  any  way — prove  that  she 
threw  you  over  ?  " 

"  I  have  her  very  own  handwriting — the 
note  she  wrote  to  me.  1  have  always  kept  it. 
I  don't  quite  kn^w  why ;  it  was  the  last  scrap 
of  her  handwriting  I  had.  It  was  a  stupid 
piece  of  sentimentality  I  think,  for  now  that  I 
know  you  1  know  that  I  never  really  loved 
before." 
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*'  Oh,  never  mind  me  !  Give  me  the  note. 
You  have  it  there  in  your  pocket-book.  Give 
it  me  quickly." 

"The  odd  thing  is  that  I  showed  it  to  Val- 
entine Eyre  the  very  day  I  received  it.  I  did 
not,  of  course,  tell  him  her  name,  but  it  seems 
funny  he  should  never  have  guessed  it." 

''  There  is  no  signature  !  "  said  Fen  ell  a,  in  a 
disappointed  tone.  She  held  the  scrap  of  paper 
with  trembling  hands  and  scrutinised  it  eagerly; 
then  suddenly  she  turned  round  upon  him, 

''  What  is  she  like,  this  woman  ?  Describe 
her  to  me," 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  handsome,  tall  and  dark, 
and  imperious  looking.  She  was  considered 
a  beauty,  but,  you  know,  I  don't  care  for  that 
style  of  women  now.  I  admire  small  women 
now,  with — " 

"  Bah !  don't  I  tell  you  I  don't  care  a 
farthing  what  you  admire,  or  who  you  ever 
liked.     Tell  me  more  of  Madeline  Abbott." 

"  What  makes  you  so  anxious  to  know 
about  her  f  Stay  !  I  have  a  photograph  of 
her  somewhere.  I  had  it  here  wdien  I  first 
came.  I  don't  know  w^hat  has  become  of  it 
now.     Shall  1  go  and  look  for  it  ? " 

Fenella  sat  still,  and  waited  for  him.  After 
what  seemed  to  her  an  interminable  interval, 
he  returned,  and  placed  Madeline's  photo- 
graph in  her  hands.  She  gazed  at  it  long 
and  earnestly.  The  beautiful  face  looked 
back    at   her   from    the    dim,    fading    paper ; 
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tlie  eyes  looked  bright  and  liappy  ;  the  lips 
were  curved  into  a  smile.  If  she  could  dim 
those  eyes  with  tears ;  if  she  could  hollow 
those  rounded  cheeks,  and  draw  lines  about 
that  smiling  mouth,  Fenella  thought  within 
herself  that  she  would  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

"  I  will  break  her  heart  ! "  she  said  to  her- 
self ;  but  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  set 
herself  a  task  that  was  impossible^  for  Made- 
line had  no  heart  to  be  broken. 

She  turned  the  photograph  over.  At  the 
back  of  it  was  written',  ''  To  0.  P. — from 
Madeline."  She  compared  the  words  with 
the  note  she  still  held  in  her  hand.  The 
writing  was  identical. 

"  Here  is  one  proof,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
flush  of  colour.  ''  I  think  the  two  sent  to- 
gether would  be  about  conclusive." 

''  You  would  send  these  to  Valentine  ? " 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile, 
"  That  would  stop  his  marriage.  You  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  do  you,  Oswald  ?  If  your 
cousin  marries  this — this  lady,  will  he  not 
have  to  produce  that  hidden  paper  he  has 
hitherto  concealed  so  carefully  ?  and  of  whicli 
our  discovery  is  the  rough  copy.  In  that 
case  you  will  be  the  rich  man,  and  he  will  be 
ruined." 

''  In  that  casCj  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
ever  marry,  or  if  he  has  such  a  deed,  he  has 
destroyed  it  long  ago." 

*'  You    are    quite    right,      I    think    he    has 
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destroyed  it.  \Ye  must  wait  and  see.  If  he 
can  produce  his  letter,  it  is  because  it  is  of 
no  importance.  If  he  has  destroyed  it,  \vc 
shall  know  what  it  must  have  contained.  In 
that  case,  the  deed  that  I  have  discovered 
comes  into  operation." 

''  But  it  is  valueless,  unsigned  and  un- 
witnessed !  "  cried  Oswald.  ''You  are  a  puzzle 
to  me,  Fenella." 

''And  you  are  very  dense,  Mr  Power,"' 
retorted  the  lady. 

Oswald  had  still  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  she 
meant  to  do.  Fenella  knew  perfectly  forgery  is 
a  great  risk.  She  had  no  intention  of  laying 
herself  open  to  such  a  charge,  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  If  Val  owned  to  the  possession  of 
Uncle  Gale's  private  letter,  and  could  be  made 
to  produce  it,  Fenella,  nothing  doubting  what 
its  contents  would  be,  was  not  minded  to  push 
matters  to  extremities.  But  should  Val  deny 
the  existence  of  the  papers  which  Mr  Malsham 
had  given  him  after  his  uncle's  death  ;  should 
he  declare  it  to  have  been  unimportant,  and 
that  he  had  in  consequence  destroyed  it,  then 
Fenella  intended  to  produce  the  codicil  which 
she  had  discovered,  signed  and  witnessed. 
Once  placed  in  Mr  Malsham's  hands,  she  felt 
sure  that  from  some  private  grudge  against  his 
client,  the  solicitor  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  fight  for  the  very  strong  case  which  Oswald 
would  then  be  able  to  get  up. 

And  now  a  fresh  scheme  had  sprung  up  in 
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her  active  mind.  She  would  let  him  marry  ; 
the  thing  should  be  allowed  to  rest  till  then. 
In  this  way  she  would  bring  a  double  ruin 
and  a  double  misery  upon  him.  She  would 
strike  not  only  at  him  but  at  the  wife,  whom 
he  would  drag  down  with  himself  into  the 
whirl jjool  of  his  destruction.  She  smiled  at 
Oswald  Power,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  for 
her  next  words  ;  for  to  Oswald  she  had  become 
an  oracle.  He  believed  in  her,  and  looked  up 
to  her,  with  a  blind  and  childlike  faith  ;  and 
he  was,  into  the  bargain,  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  her, 

"  We  will  send  those  little  specimens  of 
handwriting  to  Valentine  Eyre  on  the  day 
after  his  wedding,"  she  said,  laughingly. 

^'  By  Jove,  Fenella,  you  are  a  clever  wo= 
man  ! "  he  exclaimed  admiringly  ;  "if  only 
you  would  be  my  wife." 

"  I  am  net  prepared  to  give  you  an  answer 
to  that  question  yet ;  do  not  renew  it  until  I 
give  you  leave,"  she  answered,  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  of  her  tiny  hand.  ^'  In  a  day 
or  two  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  decided," 

The  following  day  there  arrived  at  Crag- 
stone  Tower  the  artist  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, who  was  so  sorely  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness and  with  dumbness.  Truth  to  say,  neither 
Fenella  nor  Oswald  had  given  mui::h  thought 
to  the  advent  of  this  gentleman,  A  great 
many  workmen  of  a  superior  character — 
partners  in  the  London  firms,  foremen  with 
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opinions  and  tastes  of  their  own,  and  land- 
scape gardeners,  entrusted  with  discretionary 
powers,  had  come  down  to  the  old  house  since 
Oswald  had  been  in  occupation  of  it.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  this  par- 
ticular man  was  in  any  way  different  to  others 
who  had  come  and  gone. 

The  new  arrival  appeared  in  a  fly  from  the 
station,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  was 
ushered  in  to  the  little  study  where  Oswald 
and  Fenella  were  just  sitting  down  together 
to  their  tete-a-tete  luncheon.  They  were  some- 
what taken  aback  when  a  small,  sandy-haired 
man,  with  a  sharp  nose,  thus  suddenly  in- 
truded upon  them,  made  a  profound  bow% 
uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  in  his  throat, 
cracked  something  sharply  between  his  teeth, 
after  wdiich  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
made  signs  that  he  \va3  hungry,  and  desired 
to  be  fed. 

They  were  hardly  as  much  taken  aback, 
however,  as  was  James  Wright  when  he  found 
a  lady  in  Oswald  Power's  private  room. 

''This  is  intolerable  I"  cried  Oswald  aloud. 

Fenella  furtively  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

"  Why,  if  the  fellow  is  deaf  and  dumb,  one 
can  say  what  one  likes,  I  suppose.  Are  you 
deaf  and  dumb,  sir  ? " 

The  new-comer  fixed  his  eyes  blankly  upon 
his  plate,  and  made  no  sign.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  drew  a  quire  of  writing  paper  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  scribbled  with  a  pencil, — 
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"My  name  is  AVhite  ;  I  have  come  to  look 
after  the  decorations  of  the  morning-room. 
Kindly  give  me  some  lunch,  and  take  me  to  the 
workmen  who  are  engaged  on  the  room,  that  1 
may  begin  my  work." 

He  pushed  this  across  the  table  to  Oswald. 

Oswald  said, — 

"  All  right,"  and  helped  him  to  a  mutton 
chop. 

Then  he  talked  freely  and  openly  to  Fenella, 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name ;  told  her  a 
great  many  interesting  episodes  of  his  former 
life,  and  assured  her  frequently  that  there  was 
no  woman  in  all  the  world  so  charming  and  so 
clever  as  herself,  and  behaved,  in  short,  ex- 
actly as  he  would  have  done  had  the  deaf  and 
dumb  "Mr  White"  not  been  sitting  silently 
by  discussing  his  mutton  chop. 

Fenella  was  not  so  imprudent.  She  an- 
swered shortly  and  vaguely,  laughed  at 
Oswald's  pretty  speeches,  as  though  they  were 
merely  idle  and  extravagant  compliments,  and 
repeated  more  than  once  that  she  ''  really 
must  be  goinor  home." 

The  strano'er  meanwhile  ate  his  lunch,  and 
kept  his  eyes  for  the  most  part  on  his  plate  ; 
now  and  then,  however,  he  glanced  up  sharply 
at  the  face  of  the  young  lady  who  sat  opposite 
him.  There  was  something  about  her  which 
arrested  his  attention  ;  his  brain  was  at  work 
about  her.  Who  was  she  ? — what  was  she 
doing  here?     On   what   terms  was  she  with 
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Valentine  Eyre's  cousin  ?  And,  above  all, 
what  was  the  memory,  dim  and  uncertain, 
which  every  glimpse  of  her  face  recalled,  in 
vague  and  uncertam  Hashes,  to  his  mind  ?  So 
perplexed  was  Jim  Wright  upon  this  latter 
point,  that  he  held  out  his  plate  for  a  second 
mutton  chop,  on  purpose  that  he  might  sit 
longer  at  the  table  and  devote  more  time  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  particular  problem. 

Just  as  he  was  linishmg  his  last  mouthful,  a 
sudden  revelation  flashed  into  James  Wright's 
brain.  The  girl  was  like  his  own  mother ! 
Now,  this  was  not  an  agreeable  reflection, 
neither  were  there  any  pleasant  memories  con- 
nected with  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
defunct  lady.  The  late  Mrs  Wright  had 
been  small  and  'petite  in  form  and  figure,  her 
face  piquant  and  pretty,  and  her  hair  soft  and 
flufly,  like  that  of  the  young  lady  before  him. 
As  to  her  character,  the  less  said  about  that 
the  better  perhaps — Mrs  Wright  having  been 
giddy  and  flighty  in  the  extreme.  Mr  Wright, 
senior,  a  worthy  tradesman,  who  kept  a  milk 
and  butter  shop,  having  been  rash  enough  to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  a  French  lady's- 
maid,  was  minded  to  make  every  reasonable 
excuse  for  her  flirting  and  extravagant  ways ; 
but  his  patience  was  tried  too  far  when  one 
day  she  eloped  with  a  hairdresser's  apprentice 
from  a  neiohbouring;  street.  Mr  VVrig-ht  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  little  son  which  she  had 
left  upon  his  hands,  and  philosophically  deter- 
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mined  to  wipe  his  Fanchette  for  evei^  out  of 
his  memory,  as  well  as  his  afiPections.  Some 
years  later  he  heard  of  her  death  in  circum- 
stances of  great  poverty,  and  he  was  not 
sufficiently  Christian  -  like  in  disposition  to 
grieve  over-much  at  the  intelligence.  He  sold 
butter  and  milk  more  assiduously  than  ever, 
and  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  able  to 
retire  from  business  himself,  to  give  his  son 
so  good  an  education,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
place  him  eventually  as  a  clerk  in  a  respect^ 
able  solicitor's  office,  from  whence  eventually 
Jim  Wright  was  translated  into  Mr  Malsham's 
service. 

This,  briefly,  was  our  friend's  private  family 
history.  How  came  it,  then,  that  Fcnella  Snow 
was  the  living  image  of  that  French  mother  ? 
dimly  remembered  with  sorrow  and  wdth 
shame  in  the  misty  background  of  his  childish 
years,  Mr  Wright  could  not  tell.  But  he 
did  wonder  veiy  much  where  Fenella  had 
come  from. 

After  he  had  left  Michael  Gale's  study  and 
had  repaired  to  the  scene  of  his  pretended 
labours.  Oswald  rallied  Fenella  upon  her 
coldness  and  change  of  manner  to  him  during 
lunch. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you- — you  hardly 
spoke  ;  one  would  think  you  were  afraid  of 
that  deaf  and  dumb  man  hearing  you  ! " 

''  I  wa^  afraid,"  she  answered  ;  "  and  so 
would   you   have   been    if  you  had  any  wits, 
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but  I  do  believe  you  were  born  without 
them ! " 

"  Why,  surely  you  do  not  imagine  that  he 
could  hear  ;  why,  he  never  uttered  a  sound  or 
took  his  e3'es  off*  his  plate." 

"  It's  my  belief  he  is  no  more  deaf  and 
dumb  than  you  are  !  "  answered  Fenella. 

"  Good  gracious !  what  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"  Did  you  not  see  how  sharply  he  looked  at 
me  once  or  twice  ?  No,  you  never  see  any- 
thing !  I  am  not  sure  that  man  is  but  a 
detective  sent  bv  old  Miss  Eyre  to  look  after 
me  f  " 

*' Great  heavens!  but  what  can  he  do  to 
you  !  "  cried  Oswald,  turning  pale  ;  ''he  cannot 
take  you  away  with  him.  Miss  Eyre  has  no 
right  over  you." 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  Fenella,  sigh- 
ing ;  "  none  but  the  right  of  might." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  she  will  alwa5^s  be  bound  to  support 
me,  and  that  I  am  very  poor.  I  have  hardly 
any  money  left,  and  know  not  where  else  to 
look  for  support," 


(( 


Oh.  Fenella- 


*'  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — that 
you  will  give  me  money  ;  but  I  am  too  proud 
for  that.  My  parentage  is  a  myster}^,  Oswald, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  of  noble  birth  ; 
I  feel  it  in  myself  here?''  and  Miss  Snow 
struck    her  bosom   with   her  clenched  hands. 
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"  And,  besides,  I  have  a  cine  " — she  drew  from 
her  neck  a  small  s^old  locket  hanging  from  a 
hair  chain  ;  she  unfastened  it  and  gave  it  into 
Oswald's  hands. 

He  examined  it  curiously.  It  was  old- 
fashioned  in  shape  and  workmanship  ;  upon 
one  side  there  was  a  curl  of  grey  hair  under 
glass,  on  the  other  a  large  "C"  and  an  earl's 
coronet. 

^'That  locket  was  round  my  neck  when 
Miss  Eyre  found  me  as  a  baby — it  is  con- 
clusive, is  it  not  ?  Undoubtedly  I  am  an 
earl's  daughter.'^ 

Oswald  was  impressed,  as  Fenella  had  in- 
tended him  to  be.  The  servant  came  in  to 
clear  away  the  luncheon  things.  She  took  the 
locket  hurriedly  back  and  fastened  it  round 
her  neck.  The  snap  was  old  and  worn,  and 
presently,  when  Fenella  got  up,  the  chain 
slipped  asunder,  and,  unperceived  by  Fenella, 
her  precious  locket — the  clue  to  her  nobility, 
and  the  object  upon  which  all  her  future 
hopes  depended- — tumbled  unperceived  from 
its  position,  and  fell  noiselessly  away  into  a 
dark  and  distant  corner  of  Michael  Gale's 
little  den.  But  Fenella  did  not  see  this  ; 
she  stepped  out  into  the  newly-made  garden  ; 
Oswald  followed  her. 

"  Fenella,"  he  said  passionately,  "  I  believe 
you  to  be  as  noble  of  birth  as  you  are  lovely 
in  face.  Be  my  wife,  I  entreat  you  !  I 
am  in  debt  now,  but  at  least  I  can  keep  you 
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from  poverty ;  and  you  are  doing  everything 
for  me.  If  your  plans  succeed,  I  shall  soon  be 
a  very  rich  man.  Marry  me  now,  and  all  will 
be  yours  in  the  future." 

Fenella  hesitated.  Then  as  they  walked 
past  the  uncurtained  morning-room  windows, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  within  of  the  new-comer 
standing  beside  a  knot  of  workmen,  and 
writing  down  his  directions  to  them  with  a 
pencil  As  they  went  by  he  looked  up,  and 
shot  a  sharp  glance  at  them.  Fenella 
shivered.  Somehow^  that  deaf  and  dumb 
man  frightened  her — he  seemed,  in  some 
fashion,  to  be  connected  with  her  life.  She 
had  a  presentiment  of  evil  to  come  whenever 
she  met  his  keen,  greenish  eyes.  He  turned 
away  and  resumed  his  scribbling.  The  couple 
on  the  terrace  walked  on  together. 

''  Be  my  wife,  Fenella,"  urged  Oswald. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as 
you  like,"  she  answered;  "the  sooner  the 
better — but  our  marriage  must  be  a  secret." 


CHAPTER    X. 


LOVE      SCENE, 


ANNOT    you   take    ^  No '    for   an 
answer  ? " 

''  Oh,  Letty  !  don't — don't  say 
that  cruel  word  over  and  over 
again  !  I  can't  give  you  up  like  this— tell 
me  I  may  hope,  at  least.  Give  me  leave 
to  ask  you  again  some  day." 

"  If  you  were  to  ask  me  over  again  every 
day  of  your  life  till  you  die,  I  could  only  give 
you  the  same  answer." 

She  stood  at  bay,  behind  a  much-worn 
leathern  arm-chair — holding  it  between  herself 
and  him — in  the  little  back-room  in  Bryanstone 
Square,  The  '*  brats,"  wdio  had  been  sum- 
marily turned  out  and  told  to  go  away  and 
obliterate  themselves  in  the  upper  bedrooms 
until  further  orders,  had  left  all  their  dog- 
eared lesson  books  lying  about  in  wildest 
confusion    upon    the    table ;    in  their  sudden 
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flight  one  of  them  had  upset  the  iuk,  which 
lay  in  a  round  jet-like  pool  upon  the  venerable 
table-cover.  Rita's  novel  rested  face  down- 
wards upon  the  carpet ;  and  from  the  distant 
pantry  w^ere  heard  faint  and  lugubrious 
sounds,  indicating  that  Ralph,  for  want  of  a 
better  retreat,  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
was  practising  the  flute. 

Letty  was  red  and  hot  and  dishevelled. 
Lord  Warlock  also  was  very  red — redder  even 
than  nature  had  made  him.  He  looked 
intensely  miserable,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  tear  coursed  itself  slowly  over  his  boyish 
countenance.  He  presented  a  pathetic  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  truly  ludicrous  appear- 
ance. 

Full  twenty  minutes  had  Letty  stood  there. 
She  had  declaimed  the  w^ord  '  No  '  in  every 
tone,  in  every  accent — with  every  variety  of 
expression — determined,  .  scornful,  emphatic, 
angry — to  which  the  human  voice  could  give 
utterance.  She  had  retired  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  sofa,  from  the  sofa  to  the  arm-chair, 
from  the  front  of  the  arm-chair  to  the  back 
of  it,  and  still  Lord  Warlock  would  not  take 
his  answer  and  be  gone,  but  pursued  her — 
prayerfully,  tearfully,  despairingly  —  from 
strono'hold  to  stronohold.  She  was  now  in 
full  retreat  to  the  corner  of  the  room  nearest 
the  door,  with  the  arm-chair  between  herself 
and  her  suitor.  Letty  clung  on  to  the  back 
with   both   hands  ;   Warlock   rested  one  knee 

VOL.  II.  K 
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upon  the  seat  and  tried,  ineffectually,  to  clasp 
her  hands.  She  had  an  idea  that  if  she  could 
only  reach  the  door  without  his  actually 
catching:  hold  of  her  she  mig^ht  be  able  to 
effect  a  sudden,  although  undignified,  flight 
out   of    the  room.       This  hope  kept  up    her 


courage. 


The  more  she  looked  at  Lord  Warlock,  with 
his  flushed  face,  his  red  hair,  which  in  his 
agitation  he  had  scrubbed  up  with  both  hands, 
until  it  resembled  a  fiery  scrubbing-brush, — 
the  longer  she  contemplated  his  eyes,  weak 
and  watery, -and  the  piteous  expression  of  his 
ugly  little  physiognomy, — the  less  she  was 
disposed  to  pity  his  sorrows,  and  the  more  she 
felt  inclined  to  give  way  to  a  peal  of  frantic 
and  hysterical  laughter. 

But  it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  her  de- 
spairing lover.  He  had  been  so  sure  of  her. 
His  mother  had  paved  the  way  by  an  inter- 
view with  Lady  Cornelia,  in  which  the  latter 
had  as  good  as  owned  that  her  niece  had  been 
touched  to  the  heart  by  his  attentions.  Then 
Lord  and  Lady  Ardencapel  together  had  called 
upon  Letty's  parents  ;  and  Mr  Ormond  and 
Lady  Helena  had  given  their  hearty  consent 
to  the  match.  After  which  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  a  private  interview  with  his  lady- 
love should  take  place  at  Bryanstone  Square,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
pressing  his  own  suit.  The  delighted  lover 
had  imagined,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that 
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he  had  but  to  come  and  woo  and  conquer. 
He  had  made  no  doubt  that  Letty  had  been 
cognisant  of  all  the  preliminary  negotiations, 
and  had  given  a  silent  consent  to  all  that  had 
been  answered  for  her  in  her  name.  And, 
lo  and  behold,  he  had  come  to  the  appointed 
hour,  full  of  hope  and  of  exultation  ;  and  this 
was  the  upshot  of  it  all — Letty  flatly  refused 
him  !  As  to  Letty,  she  was  blameless  in  the 
matter.  Not  one  word  had  been  breathed  to 
her  of  those  mysterious  interviews  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Ardencapel,  and  her  aunt  and 
father  and  mother.  Lady  Cornelia  would  not 
have  her  told  ;  she  knew  her  niece  too  well, 
or  fancied  that  she  did.  It  was  her  idea  that 
she  might  be  carried  by  a  sudden  cowp  de 
main  ;  but  that  were  she  given  time  to  reflect 
and  to  think  it  over,  she  might  very  230ssibly 
decline  to  listen  to  reason. 

Ever  since  that  evenino-  when  the  oiil  had 
fainted  away  at  the  great  ball  at  Ardencapel 
House,  Lady  Cornelia  had  had  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  her  niece  was  interested  more 
foolishly  than  wisely  in  Valentine  Eyre.  Such 
a  fatal  and  condemnable  weakness  must  be 
smothered  and  crushed  away  out  of  sight  at 
all  hazards.  She  considered  Letty  a  young 
woman  of  contemptible  and  deplorable  per- 
versity. At  a  time  when  Mr  E\re  was  free 
and  unfettered,  and  when  she  might  justly 
have  striven  for  so  great  a  prize,  she  had 
obstinately  refused  to    stir  a  finger   to    help 
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herself.  Now  that  he  was  eno-aQ-ed  to  another, 
so  that  no  decent  young  woman  should  allow 
herself  to  think  of  hmi  for  a  moment,  she  was 
sufficiently  misguided  to  have  allowed  her 
feelings  to  be  influenced  by  him,  and  silly 
enough  to  proclaim  the  fact  upon  the  house- 
tops by  being  taken  ill  in  public  when  in- 
formed of  his  ena;ag^ement.  It  seemed  to 
Lady  Cornelia  that  such  a  state  of  mind  was 
disgraceful,  indeed  almost  criminal  ;  and  she 
was  in  mortal  terror  lest  her  niece  should  in 
the  end  disappoint  all  her  hopes  and  schemes 
for  her  benefit,  and  declare  herself  the  victim 
of  a  hopeless  attachment,  which  would  place  a 
bar  to  her  ever  making  such  a  marriage  as  her 
family  required  of  her. 

Hence,  not  one  syllable  had  been  breathed 
to  Letty  herself  concerning  Lord  Warlock's 
proposal.  Lady  Cornelia  had  once  heard  her 
niece  remark  that  it  might  possibly  be  that 
she  would  marry  him  some  day  ;  and  she  took 
that  admission  as  sufficient  grounds  for  bidding 
the  aspiring  lover  have  every  hope  of  success. 

Letty  had  indeed,  in  a  moment  of  despair 
and  misery,  declared  that  the  day  might  come 
when  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  stream  of  her  fate  than  to 
struggle  against  it.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  she  was  incapable  of  such  a  degradation 
of  her  naturally  true  and  pure  nature.  The 
revulsion  which  she  experienced  towards  ac- 
cepting for  a  husband  this  red-haired,  weak- 
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eyed  youth,  whose  brains  and  intelligence  were 
inferior  to  her  own,  was  absolutely  invincible. 

No  ;  were  he  ten  times  a  viscount,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  do  it.  To  Lady  Cornelin, 
to  her  mother,  to  most  of  her  acquaintances 
he  was  Lord  Warlock,  the  eldest  son  of  an 
earl,  the  heir  to  a  splendid  name  and  a  princely 
fortune,  one  of  the  chosen  ones  of  the  earth, 
a  creature  to  be  set  up  on  high  for  the  envy 
and  admii'ation  of  all  the  lesser  hordes  of  men  ; 
but  in  Letty  Ormond's  eyes  he  was  shorn  of 
all  these  glories  ;  he  was  notliing  to  her  but 
a  mediocre  young  man,  of  feeble  character, 
and  of  unattractive  appearance.  Should  such 
a  one  fill  that  place  in  her  heart's  inner 
sanctuary  wdiich  had  once  been  destined  for 
Valentine  Eyre  ?     Never — never  ! 

"  While  he  lives  I  will  never  be  the  wife 
of  another  man,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  with 
a  sort  of  passion  of  self-immolation.  What 
though  such  a  determination  w^ere  to  condemn 
her  to  taunts  and  reproaches,  to  a  loveless, 
childless  future,  to  all  the  obloquy  and  the 
loneliness  that  attends  upon  that  fatal  name 
that  is  so  full  of  dread  to  the  woman  who  is 
young,  and  has  her  life  before  her — the  name 
of  "  old  maid." 

As  she  stood  backing  away  into  the  corner, 
clino^ino;  on  to  the  chair  that  was  her  bulwark 
of  preservation,  in  the  midst  of  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  of  a  comic  realisation  of  her 
situation,  in  which  she  could  hardly  repress  her 
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inclination  to  laugh — in  spite  of,  and  over 
and  above  all  this,  there  was  at  Letty's  heart 
a  feeling  that  she  was  turning;  over  a  new 
and  unlovely  page  of  her  life  ;  that  she  was 
about  to  say  good-bye  for  ever  to  the  dreams 
of  her  youth  ;  that  in  refusing  this  great  match 
she  was  bringing  down  such  a  very  tempest  of 
rage  and  disappointment  about  her  ears,  that 
she  should  never  again  be  able  to  resume  the 
old  life,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
To  take  her  place  again  in  the  world  after 
this  would  be  acting  under  false  pretences. 
To  be  for  ever  a  stumbling-block  in  her 
younger  sister's  path,  was  what  she  felt  to 
be  neither  fair  nor  sisterly.  For  how  was 
Rita  to  have  "her  chance,"  if  her  elder  and 
lovelier  sister  were  ever  by  her  side  to  eclipse 
and  outshine  her  ?  to  make  conquests  of 
which  she  had  no  intention  of  availing 
herself. 

"  I  must  get  myself  away  into  tlie  country 
somewhere,  and  live  a  quiet  life,  and  learn  to 
be  happy  in  other  ways,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Perhaps  after  Rita  is  married  I  might  come 
home  again  ;  but  till  then  I  must  hide  my- 
self. I  have  no  right  to  stand  in  her  way 
after  this." 

Meanwhile  the  viscount  pleaded  his  cause 
with  the  best  means  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal. 

**0h,  Letty,  if  3^ou  knew  how  I  have  loved 
you  —  how    I    have    lain   awake,  night  after 
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night,  thinking  about  you ;  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  nice  to  be  married  before  Good- 
wood, and  to  take  you  down  there,  and  have  a 
house  close  to  the  course ;  and  now  it  s  all  at 
an  end,  and  I  wish  Goodwood  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  if  I  don't  go  there  with 
you.  But  you  can't  mean  it !  Oh,  tell  me 
you'll  think  it  over  once  more." 

"  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  before 
Goodwood,  you  know ! "  answered  Letty, 
remorselessly. 

The  pleading  which  he  made  use  of  did  not 
touch  her  in  the  very  least — the  jumbling  up 
of  love  and  racing  made  her  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone  to  him. 

"But  I'd  give  you  anytime  you  like — till 
Christmas— till  Easter — till  this  time  next 
year,  if  you'll  only  promise  to  love  me  a  little 
bit  at  the  end." 

"Christmas,  Lent,  Easter,  Punchestown, 
Whitsuntide,  The  Derby,  Ascot ! "  she  re- 
peated, docking  them  off  upon  her  fingers, 
with  heartless  distinctness ;  ''all  the  feasts 
and  fasts  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  race- 
courses of  the  British  Isles,  won't  lielp  you. 
Lord  Warlock.  I  won't  be  your  wife  now — 
or  ever  ;  why  can't  you  take  your  answer  like 
a  man,  and  go  away  ?  " 

Then  he  dropped  his  head  down  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair  that  was  between  them,  from 
which  Letty  hastily  removed  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears. 
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"  But  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  "  he  moaned 
with  helpless  reiteration. 

But  this  weeping  wail  of  love  furthered  his 
case  no  better  than  did  his  allusion  to  Good- 
wood and  Christmas. 

Letty  looked  down  upon  the  inverted 
carotty  head  in  front  of  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  amounting  almost  to  disgust. 
When  a  woman  does  not  love  a  man  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  confessions  of  abject  and 
grovelling  affection,  even  though  they  be  con- 
cerning herself,  can  ever  arouse  in  her  any 
other  sensation  save  these.  His  hopeless  love 
is  despicable  to  her ;  his  tears  are  unmanly  in 
her  sight.  She  may  be  true  and  loving  and 
tender  to  the  lover  to  whom  her  soul's  wor- 
ship is  given ;  but  to  the  lover  whose  love 
awakens  no  answering  chord  within  her,  the 
same  woman  will  be  cold  as  ice  and  hard  as 
iron. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  telling  me  you 
love  me,  if  I  don't  love  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
sternly  and  harshly. 

''  But  I  wouldn't  ask  you  for  much  love  ;  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  so  little,"  he  pleaded  ; 
"  and  you  should  have  everything  you  liked 
— everything — diamonds  and  carriages  and 
horses,  and  go  wherever  you  liked,  and — " 

''  Ah  !  now  you  insult  me  !  "  she  cried,  blaz- 
ing round  upon  him  angrily  ;  "  how  dare  you 
speak  to  me  so,  as  if  I  was  to  be  tempted  by 
these  things — as  if  I  was  to  be  sold  !     If  you 
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wished  to  make  me  hate  you,  you  couldn't 
have  said  anything  worse.  Do  you  suppose  I 
care  for  your  money  or  your  rank  either  ?  " 

"  I  have  put  my  foot  into  it  horribly  ;  don't 
l)e  so  angry !  "  he  answered,  humbly,  looking 
quite  frightened  at  her  indignation.  "I  didn't 
mean  that,  of  course,  though  I  suppose  most 
girls  do  think  a  little  about  those  kind  of 
things." 

"  I  am  not  like  most  girls." 

"  No,  by  Jove,  you  aren't !  You  are  fifty 
times  better  and  prettier  and  cleverer  than 
any  of  them — that's  why  I  can't  bear  to  give 
you  up,  Letty  !  " 

"  All  the  same  you  must  give  me  up.  Lord 
Warlock ! "  she  answered,  firmly,  but  not  un- 
kindly. Something  in  the  tone  of  his  hist 
words  had  touched  her  somewhat  in  spite  of 
herself      "  For  I  can  never  be  your  wife." 

"  Is  there  an  obstacle  that  is  insuperable  ?" 

"  There  is." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence — the  young 
viscount,  who  had  dried  his  tears  and  raised 
his  head  from  its  lowly  attitude,  was  gazing  at 
her  fixedly  and  earnestly.  He  was  a  foolish 
young  man,  with  watery  eyes  that  had  no 
beauty  in  them,  and  a  little  fiercely-feeble 
moustache  of  half  a-dozen  hairs  waxed  up 
into  points — it  was  not  a  face  that  any  woman 
could  gaze  upon  with  pleasure  and  delight,  and 
yet  Letty  felt  vaguely  that  there  was  a  gleam 
of  true  and  honest  love    in  the  insignificant 
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features  that  were  puckered  up  and  distorted 
with  grief  and  misery.  A  little  remorse  for 
her  former  heartlessness  crept  into  her  heart 
at  the  sig;ht. 

"  Answer  me  one  question,  Letty,  and  I  will 
go,"  he  said  to  her. 

Letty  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief ;  the  prospect 
of  his  departure  was  certainly  grateful  to 
her. 

"  People  have  said — I  have  been  told  a  thing 
about  you — I  myself  half  thought  it  was  so 
once — Letty,  tell  me  if  it  is  true — do  you 
love  Valentine  Eyre  ?  " 

An  older  man  would  never  have  put  such  a 
question.  This  boy,  in  his  anguish  of  dis- 
appointment, longed  to  know  the  worst — to 
drain  to  the  very  dregs  his  cup  of  sorrow — to 
find  out  if  there  was  any  bitterness  greater 
than  that  which  he  endured  already. 

As  to  Letty — the  words  fell  upon  her  ears 
like  the  knell  of  some  evil  doom — no  voice, 
not  even  her  own,  had  ever  spoken  this  thing 
aloud  to  her  before — no  living  creature  had 
ever  told  her  her  heart's  innermost  secret  thus 
openly  to  her  face — as  this  boy  in  his  audacity 
had  dared  to  do. 

She  did  not  lower  her  eyes  nor  turn  away. 
Only  all  over  her  face,  from  her  brow  to  her 
chin,  and  down  to  her  very  throat,  there  leapt 
up  a  sudden  vivid  flame  of  colour — such  a 
blush  as  Warlock  had  never  seen  on  any 
woman's  face  before. 
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*'  That  is  enough — I  am  answered  !  "  he 
said ;  and  turned  away  and  left  her. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  stock  still — that 
crimson  glow  still  mantling  her  brow,  just  as 
he  had  left  her — then,  suddenly,  as  Warlock's 
departing  footsteps  died  away  along  the  pas- 
sage, she  fell  forwards  with  a  low^  cry  upon  her 
knees,  burying  her  face  in  her  outstretched  arms. 

Oh,  the  shame  of  that  moment  !  Letty 
Ormond   never  foro-ot    it — to    think  that  her 
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secret  should  have  been  thus  drao'g;ed  from  its 
sacred  hiding-place,  and  proclaimed  openly  to 
her  very  face  ;  and  that  she  should  have  stood 
there  detected  and  guilty,  and  unable  to  deny 
the  accusation. 

'*  Oh,  why  did  I  not  get  angry — why  did  T 
not  say  it  was  false — a  horrid  scandal,  a  wicked 
invention  !  "  she  cried,  aloud. 

But  by-and-by  there  came  calmer  and  more 
reasonable  thoughts — she  lifted  her  head  with 
resolution,  almost  with  pride, 

"  There  should  be  no  shame — no  humiliation 
in  loving  such  a  one  as  Valentine,"  she  said 
to  herself;  "  let  those  who  will  guess  it  !  I  do 
not  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  nor  com- 
plain of  my  wounds — neither  by  look  nor  sign 
have  I  ever  betrayed  my  misery  ;  but  I  do  not 
fear  ;  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  inner  conviction 
of  my  love,  till  the  day  of  his  death — whether 
he  be  free,  or  whether  he  be  married — he  alone 
is  my  love,  and  my  heart's  idol — there  is  no 
disgrace  in  my  love." 
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Upstairs,  two  anxious  hearts  were  beating 
with  expectation  and  suspense. 

"  He  is  a  very  long  time,"  whispered  Lady 
Helena. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  hopeful.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  all  right.  I  have  managed  everything  so 
beautifully — you  must  give  me  credit  for  that, 
Helena." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  ;  but  you  always  are  the 
best  of  sisters  to  me  and  mine.  Ah  !  it  is  hard 
that  my  health  should  be  so  unequal  to  the 
(tare  of  such  a  large  family.  When  I  think  of 
the  boys — "  and  a  bitter  sigh  followed. 

"  Don't  think  of  them,  love — I  will  do  my 
best  for  them,"  replied  Lady  Cornelia,  re- 
assuringly. "  You  must  think  of  yourself, 
dear. 

"  I  do — I  do,"  answ^ered  the  other,  fervently, 
and  she  was  right.  Lady  Helena  rarely  re- 
flected on  any  other  subject  save  herself  and 
her  ailments. 

"The  marriage  must  take  place  before 
August,"  continued  Lady  Cornelia,  who  was 
eager  to  indulge  in  that  dangerous  pastime 
knowm  as  "  counting  her  chickens." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  scramble." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  get 
her  married  before  that  man  Eyre — people,  you 
know,  have  said  things — it  will  stop  their  talk," 
she  nodded,  significantly. 

"  And  then,  I  think,  I  will  take  Eita  to 
Goodwood,"  she  continued. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  how  good  you  are  !" 
murmured  Lady  Helena. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  good  invitation  to  Lord 
Harley's,  and  am  asked  to  bring  Letty.  I  could 
easily  take  Eita  in  her  ])lace  ;  but  she  will 
require  a  complete  outfit — a  new  dress  for  each 
day's  racing.  I  should  suggest  wdiite  for  the 
cup  day — white  suits  her,  I  tliink  ;  besides, 
she  is  very  young — it  looks  innocent  and  nice." 

The  "chicken  counting"  was  progressing 
quite  merrily  by  this  time  ;  the  two  ladies  fell 
to  work  to  plan  out  Eita's  dresses  with  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm — they  also  touched 
upon  the  approaching  wedding,  which  was  to 
be  "  quiet,"  because  it  must  take  place  from 
Bryanstone  Square  ;  and  quietness  agreed  well 
with  the  economical  considerations  which  were 
imperative  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Ormonds. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  help  you  with  the  break- 
fast, and  I  will  give  her  her  dress  and  veil,  as 
I  did  to  Helena,  but  a  quiet  family  affair  can 
easily  be  managed  " 

At  this  moment  the  study-door  was  heard 
t(^  open  ;  the  ladies  grasped  each  other  s  hands 
in  silence  ;  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps 
along  the  passage  below. 

"  He  is  coming  upstairs,"  murmured  Lady 
Cornelia  below  her  breath. 

But  what  was  that  ?  The  hall-door  shut  to 
with  a  bang  !  what  could  it  mean  ? 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other  in  startled 
apprehension. 
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A  few  minutes  that  seemed  like  hours  went 
by — they  scarcely  dared  breathe. 

Then  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Letty 
entered.  She  was  rather  flushed,  but  she 
carried  her  head  erect  and  proudly  ;  there  was 
a  sort  of  defiance  in  her  eyes. 

Lady  Cornelia  rose  to  her  feet.  Lady 
Helena  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"Well!"  breathed  one. 

"  Lord  Warlock  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
ask  me  to  marry  him,"  said  Letty,  steadily 
facing  them  both  ;  "  and  I  have  refused  him." 

Her  mother  sank  back  on  her  sofa  in  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics. 


CHAPTEK    XL 


A     NOCTUENAL     PEOCESSION. 


K  MALSHAM,  when  lie  forsook  the 
straight  and  beaten  track  of  pro- 
fessional rectitude  and  probity,  and 
began  to  follow  the  tortuous  paths 
of  intrigue  and  dishonour,  did  not  find  that 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  brought  him  that 
sense  of  satisfaction  of  which  he  had  possibly 
dreamed. 

When  his  daughter,  fresh  from  her  ineffec- 
tual attack  upon  the  affections  of  his  wealthy 
client,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  her 
unavenoed  wronos,  came  into  his  office  in  the 
city,  and  implored  him  with  tears  to  pour  out 
the  vials  of  retribution  upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  had  injured  her  —  Mr  Malsham 
had  indeed  been  moved  by  the  sight  of  his 
child's  grief,  and  had  promised  to  do  what  he 
could. 

"  Pay    him    out,    papa — pay    him    out  ! " 
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Bella  liad  sobbed.  And  Mr  Malsliam  had 
stated  that  if  the  power  withiD  him  lay,  he 
would  "  pay  him  out." 

*'  Would  you  like  me  to  bring  a  breach  of 
promise  case  against  him  ? "  he  inquired, 
tenderly  patting  her  hand. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  kill  him  !  "  responded 
Bella,  weeping. 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  I  can't  quite  do  that; 
and  really,  my  dear,  as  things  are,  I  think  that 
Mr  Eyre  will  soon  find  himself  in  a  very 
different  position  —  in  which  case  you  will 
have  had  a  lucky  escape.  Pride  goes  before 
a  fall,  you  know,  and  our  young  gentleman 
may  possibly  fall  very  far  indeed  before  long." 

"  You  mean  that  Mr  Power  is  going  to 
bring  an  action  against  him  ?  " 

"I  never  talk  business  to  w^omen,  my  dear 
— if  you  think  you  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
go  in  for  a  breach  of  promise,  then,  indeed — 
has  he  kissed  you  ?  I  understand  your  mother 
and  the  servant  witnessed  something  of  the 
kind  ;  you  might  get  damages,  perhaps." 

''  Damages  !  what  are  damages  to  him — a 
few  hundred  pounds.  I  want  him  ruined 
absolutely — body  and  soul.  Papa,  promise 
me  one  thing,  if  there  is  a  lawsuit  between 
him  and  his  cousin — promise  that  you  will 
take  Mr  Power's  side  and  not  his,  for — " 

"  If  I  can  see  grounds,  believing  that  Mr 
Power's  cause  is  a  just  one,  I  shall  certainly 
do  so,"  replied  her  father,  pompously. 
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And  at  the  time  he  meant  it.  But  after- 
wards he  was  not  so  sure  about  it.  There 
was  a  vagueness  about  the  communications 
he  received  from  the  north,  which  discon- 
certed him.  He  could  not  understand  all  that 
they  implied  and  insinuated  ;  he  asked  direct 
questions,  to  which  he  received  no  answers  ;  he 
urged  Mr  Power  to  come  to  town  to  lay  his 
case  before  him  and  other  competent  advisers, 
and  Mr  Power  only  evaded  his  representations 
and  disreoarded  his  advice.  It  did  not  even 
seem  to  him,  at  times,  that  all  the  letters  he 
received  were  from  Oswald  Power  ; — the  ori- 
ginal anonymous  letter  had  certairdy  been 
written  by  another  hand.  In  alluding  to  it, 
Oswald  spoke  vaguely  of  a  clerk  or  a  secretary, 
but  Mr  Malsham  could  not  clearly  fathom  who 
this  personage  might  be. 

Some  document  of  great  importance  Oswald 
had  no  doubt  discovered  amono-st  the  rubbish 
at  Cranstone  Edo-e — a  document  which  evi- 
dently  bore  strongly  uj)on  the  disposition  of  the 
miser's  inheritance ;  but  up  to  now  Mr  Malsham 
had  failed  to  extract  any  precise  account  of 
what  that  document  might  be,  and  under 
wdiat  terms  it  might  be  supposed  to  take  effect. 
Oswald  and  his  clerk  evidently  considered  it 
a  duplicate  of  the  sealed  letter  which  he  had 
given  to  Valentine  Eyre  after  his  uncle's 
death,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
which  J\Ir  Malsham  had  addressed  to  Val 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  received  from  him 
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an  answer,  saying  that  altliougli  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  right  to  question  him  upon 
the  subject,  yet  that  he  did  not  mind  giving 
him  an  answer.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
certainly  not  destroyed  that  letter  ;  aud  in  the 
second,  he  should  certainly  act  upon  it  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  do  so. 

After  that,  Mr  Malsham  felt  himself  less  at 
ease  concerning  his  underhand  dealings  with 
Oswald  Pow^r.  What  if  he  w^ere  to  fall 
between  two  stools  ?  What  if,  after  losing  the 
wealthy  client,  whose  only  sin  lay  in  his  re- 
fusino;  to  become  his  son-in-law%  he  should 
find  that  the  case  of  his  cousin  w^ould  not  hold 
water,  and  that  his  vague  claims  to  the  estate 
of  his  uncle  had  no  foundation,  save  in  his 
own  imagination  ?  How^  then  W' ould  it  be  with 
Eichard  Malsham  in  that  case  ?  This  con- 
sideration caused  him  so  much  disquietude, 
that  he  indited  the  folio w^ing  letter  to  Osw^ald 
Power : — 

"  Dear  Sie, — I  wTote,  according  to  your 
suggestion,  to  Mr  Eyre,  and  inquired  of  him 
the  nature  of  the  private  letter  wdiich  I  was 
entrusted  to  hand  over  to  him  at  the  time  of 
Mr  Gale's  death.  Mr  Eyre  states  that  the 
paper  is  still  in  his  possession,  and  that  he 
will  act  up  to  the  directions  .he  received 
therein  when  the  j^roper  time  comes  for  him 
to  do  so.  Under  these  circumstances,  unless 
you  can   produce    the    document    which   you 
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state  that  you  have  discovered  at  Cragstone 
Tower,  and  can  tell  me  plainly  what  is  its 
nature  and  purport,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  any  false  play  in  your 
cousin's  conduct,  and  I  shall  certainly  decline 
to  throw  up  the  management  of  his  affLurs 
in  order  to  take  proceedings  with  you  against 
him. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  ElCHARD  MaLSHAM." 

In  answer  to  this  letter  Mr  Malsham  re- 
ceived, within  a  few  days,  the  following  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  my  cousin  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
document  I  have  discovered.  It  is  evident 
that  he  does  not,  and  that  the  private  letter 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper  I  have  found. 
I  have  no  objection  to  answer  your  question  ; 
indeed,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  do 
so.  The  deed  discovered  here  among  my  late 
uncle's  papers  is  a  codicil  to  his  will,  properly 
signed  and  attested,  although  drawn  up  in- 
formally by  himself.  Its  provisions  are  simple 
and  short.  In  case  of  my  cousin's  marriage, 
the  whole  of  my  late  uncle's  estate  is  to  re- 
vert to  myself.  I  will  send  up  the  paper  in 
question  by  a  trustworthy  person,  and  deliver 
into  your  keeping,  on  the  very  day  of  my 
cousin's  marriage,  when  I  shall  immediately 
commence  proceedings  to  prove  the  validity 
of  this  codicil,  and  to  recover  mv  rig;hts. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Oswald  Power." 
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Now,  to  understand  how  Oswald  Power 
came  to  write  sucli  a  letter  as  the  above,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Cragstone 
Tower.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  artist  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, an  unusual  thing  happened.  Mr 
Power,  and  the  young  lady  who  came  daily 
to  spend  the  day  at  the  Tower,  absented 
themselves  for  tlie  best  part  of  the  day. 
They  went  away  together  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  train,  apparently  to  some  town 
at  no  great  distance,  and  in  the  evening  they 
returned  together  to  the  house,  had  some 
tea  in  the  study,  and  seemed  extremely  con- 
fidential and  happy  together  for  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  after  which  Miss  Snow  took  her  de- 
parture, as  usual,  and  went  back  to  her 
lodgings  over  the  village  shop. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  youug  gentleman,  who 
crept  about  the  house  on  tip-toe,  was  not 
unobservant  of  these  sions  and  tokens.  He 
came  constantly  into  the  room  to  search  for 
his  foot-rule  or  his  note-book,  bowed  pro- 
foundly, made  signs  to  express  his  distress 
at  disturbing  the  tete-a-tete,  uttering  inarticu- 
late sounds  to  denote  his  apologies. 

During  the  course  of  these  intrusions,  the 
afflicted  "Mr  White  "  picked  up  sundry  pieces 
of  most  interesting  information.  To  begin 
with,  he  gathered  that  Miss  Snow  had  dis- 
covered the  loss  of  her  locket,  and  was  much 
concerned  at  its  disappearance. 
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"  I  cannot  tliink  what  can  have  become  of 
it,"  she  was  complaining  ;  ''I  am  sure  I  have 
never  taken  it  off  my  neck,  nor  even  looked  at 
it,  save  on  that  one  occasion  w^hen  I  sliowecl 
it  to  you.  It  must  have  dropped  off,  then,  in 
this  very  room." 

And  then  Fenella  set  to  w^ork,  and  hunted 
about  the  room,  stooping  down  and  peering 
into  all  the  dusty  corners,  and  lifting  up  the 
edo;es  of  ruQ;s  and  druo-o-ets,  which  she  shook 
out  unavailingiy  in  the  hope  that  her  treasure 
might  tumble  out  of  some  hidden  fold.  Once, 
indeed,  she  came  curiously  close  to  the  lost 
trinket ;  but  that  w^as  when  inadvertently  her 
arm  brushed  ag-ainst  the  retreatino-  form  of 
Mr  White  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  It  distresses  me  fearfully,"  she  exclaimed, 
whilst  the  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  lingered 
still.  "  It  can't  be  lost — it  must  surely  turn 
up  somewhere." 

"  You  might  have  dropped  it  out  of  doors," 
suggested  Oswald,  unconcernedly. 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  never  find  it !  "  cried 
Fenella,  despairingly.  "  And  where,  then,  are 
my  hopes  ol  proving  my  connection  with  that 
noble  family  of  which  I  am  no  doubt  a  scion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  your  family — pray, 
don't  trouble  your  head  about  that,  my  dear 
girl." 

''  But  /  care,  Oswald.  Good  birth  is  a 
wonderful  possession." 
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''  But  if  you  don't  possess  it  ?  " 

"  /  do''  replied  Fenella,  with  energy.  "  I 
am  certain  that  my  mother  was  either  the  wdfe 
or  the  daughter  of  an  earl ;  there  is  blue  blood 
in  my  veins  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ; 
that  locket  proved  it." 

The  deaf  and  dumb  artist  went  away  down 
the  passage,  and  when  he  was  out  of  hearing 
of  the  study  door  he  stood  still  and  chuckled 
audibly  to  himself 

"  If  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken,  my  lady, 
your  blood  is  not  much  bluer  than  my  own, 
and  your  locket  was  given  by,  or  stolen  from, 
the  Countess  of  Clayrole,  to  whom  your  mother 
and  mine  was  once  a  lady's  maid  !  Why,  I 
remember  playing  with  that  locket  when  I 
was  quite  a  little  chap.  I  should  have  known 
it  again  amongst  a  thousand." 

The  next  time  that  Mr. White  found  an 
opportunity  of  disturbing  the  tete-a-tete  in  the 
adjoining  room,  he  discovered  the  couple 
deeply  engrossed  together  over  a  table  littered 
over  with  papers.  At  his  entrance  these 
were  hastily  shuffled  together,  and  Oswald 
Power  rose  hurriedly  from  the  table,  and  con- 
fronted him  angrily. 

Mr  AYhite  made  signs  that  he  had  come  to 
show  him  a  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the 
over  mantelpiece  of  the  boudoir. 

Oswald  looked  at  the  plan,  and  made  signs 
that  he  would  go  into  the  boudoir  with  him. 

Mr  White    followed    him   from    the    room. 
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His  quick  eyes  were  sharp  and  ferret-like,  how- 
ever, and  they  had  time  to  take  in  one  or  two 
details.  There  had  been  upon  the  table  a  great 
many  faded  old  letters  lying  open,  and  he  had 
noticed  that  the  signature  of  Michael  Gale, 
with  which  he  was  not  unfamiliar,  was  affixec' 
to  them.  There  was  also,  in  front  of  Fenella, 
a  clean  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  she  had 
written  two  words  a  great  many  times  over, 
and  although  he  read  them  topsy-turvy,  Mr 
White  was  clever  enouo-h  to  see  that  these 
two  words,  which  repeated  themselves  over 
and  over  again  in  long  rows,  were  nothing  less 
than  "Michael  Gale."  Miss  Snow  therefore 
was  practising  how  to  write  the  deceased 
miser's  signature. 

This  curious  amusement  for  a  young  lady, 
who  was  sitting  alone  with  her  lover,  set  Mr 
AVhite  thinking;,  and  his  thoug;hts  eventuallv 
resulted  in  certain  actions,  which  shall  be 
recorded  in  due  time. 

Late  that  nig;ht.  Ions;  after  Oswald  Power 
had  retired  to  his  bedroom — long  after  the 
old  housekeeper  and  her  two  maids,  and  the 
artist,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  was  supposed 
to  be  steeped  in  slumber  —  there  came  a 
sharp  peeble  flying  up  from  the  gravel  walk, 
which  hit  upon  the  window  pane  of  Mr  Power's 
room. 

Presently  a  stealthy  step  crept  along  the 
stone  passage,  and  a  small  side  door,  which 
led  out  into  the  garden,  was  noislessly  opened 
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from  within.  A  small,  cloaked  figure  stepped 
into  the  house  from  the  white  haze  of  the 
summer  moonlight  without. 

"  Fenella  ! "  in  a  wdiisper,  "  have  you  got 
it?" 

"  Hush — have  you  a  light  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  in  the  cellar." 

The  two  figures  crept  cautiously  along  the 
passage,  and  a  third  figure,  which  they  neither 
of  them  saw,  came  dodging  after  them,  stealing 
along  among  the  deepest  of  the  shadows. 

Along  the  passages,  across  the  stone-flagged 
hall,  through  the  ancient  dining-hall,  that  was 
being  restored,  and  where  the  workmen's  tools 
lay  about,  just  as  they  had  been  left  when  the 
day's  labour  was  over,  crept  that  singular  pro- 
cession of  three — first  a  man,  then,  close  be- 
hind, a  woman,  and  then,  further  ofl"  still, 
another  who  followed  and  watched.  Stripes 
of  moonlight,  shining  in  through  the  narrow 
chinks  of  the  shutters,  lay  in  long,  weird-like 
streaks  across  the  floor  before  each  window  of 
the  silent  house,  and  each  muffled,  shoeless 
form  as  it  darkened  for  a  moment  these  cold, 
white  lines  of  lig-ht,  seemed  to  shrink  and 
swoop  more  quickly  past  them  into  the 
shadows  again. 

Then  came  the  creaking  sound  of  a  key 
fitted  into  a  heavy  oaken  door,  which  rolled 
slowly  back  upon  its  rusty  hinges.  The  two 
foremost  figures  plunged  downwards  into  the 
darkness,  the  third  followed  more  cautiously. 
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Below  lay  the  old  cellars  of  the  castle — ■ 
cellars  that  had  long  lain  empty  and  bare.  A 
light  shone  below,  the  light  of  a  partially- 
shaded  lantern  placed  upon  the  floor.  The 
watcher  drew  back  into  an  angle  of  the  wind- 
ing stone  staircase  and  waited.  The  other 
two  had  gone  down  below.  As  they  stepped 
down  upon  the  dank  green  flooring,  an  army 
of  rats  scuttled  noisily  away  into  the  vast 
gloom  of  the  darkness  beyond,  and  nameless 
slimy  creatures  writhed  and  wriggled  them- 
selves into  the  chinks  of  the  w^et  flags  of 
stone. 

"  There  is  no  safe  hiding-place  in  the  house 
but  this,"  murmured  Fenella,  as  she  reached 
the  lowest  step  ;  "  that  deaf  and  dumb  man  is 
here  to  watch  us.  I  believe  he  is  in  Valentine 
Eyre's  pay  ;  he  has  probably  got  false  keys  to 
every  drawer  and  cupl)oard  in  the  place." 

"  Well,  false  keys  will  not  help  him  much 
here,"  murmured  Oswald,  liftiug  up  with  some 
force  a  heavy  flag  of  stone  which  had  been 
previously  loosened.  ''Let  us  see  how  it 
looks,  Fenella,  now  it  is  finished." 

Fenella  produced  a  long  blue  envelope  from 
her  pocket,  and  unfolded  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper.  Oswald  peered  eagerly  at  it ;  the  two 
figures  crouching  down  upon  the  floor,  the 
two  heads  bent  close  together  against  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  lantern,  threw  strangely 
gig;antic  and  g;host-like  shadows  over  the  dank 
stone  walls  behind  them. 
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"  By  Jove !  you  have  clone  it  well !  How 
clever  you  are,  Fenella  !  But,  all  the  same,  I 
can't  help  hoping  it  will  never  be  wanted — 
forgery  is  an  ugly  word,  you  know." 

"  What  a  coward  you  are,"  she  retorted 
contemptuously.  "If  it  wasn't  for  me,  you'd 
never  have  plucked  up  spirit  to  stand  up  for 
your  own  ;  for  it  is  your  own,  Oswald.  By 
every  law  of  right  and  justice  the  old  man 
always  meant  that  you  should  be  his  heir ;  it 
is  Valentine  Eyre  who  is  the  usurper.  You 
are  only  going  to  fight  for  what  is  your 
right." 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thino;  as  fio-litino;  with 
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fair  means." 

"  Pooh !  all  things  are  fair  in  love  and 
war  !  "  quoted  Fenella  ;  "  and  have  I  not  done 
it  well  ?  Have  I  not  been  clever  to  find  out 
about  those  two  old  men  who  died  in  the  alms- 
house in  the  village  two  months  ago ;  they 
were  great  proteges  of  your  uncle's.  Every- 
body in  the  village  knows  that  they  came  up 
often  to  the  castle,  and  that  he  used  to  let 
them  sit  in  his  room  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  hobnob  with  them  over  a  jug  of  hot 
grog.  What  more  natural  than  that  an  eccen- 
tric man  like  your  uncle  should  have  got  these 
two  old  men  to  witness  the  deed  he  had  drawn 
up  on  the  sly  without  his  solicitor's  know- 
ledge ?  and  who  is  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
their  writing  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  line  that  was 
ever  written  either  by  Abraham  Bott   or  by 
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Jacob  Symonds  ?  They  had  neither  wives  nor 
children  ;  they  had  been  for  twenty  years  in 
the  ahns -houses,  and  they  are  both  dead.  See 
how  well  they  have  written  those  shaky-look- 
ing names — all  up  and  down,  like  old  men 
would  WTite  who  had  never  had  any  education. 
No,  my  only  difficulty  has  been  with  your 
uncle's  name,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  that  with 
constant  practice  I  have  done  it  at  last  to 
perfection." 

*'  It's  exact.  I've  had  many  a  letter  from 
him,  and  I  could  swear  to  it  anywhere  as  his 
signature.  You  are  indeed  clever,  Fenella. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  less  nervous  over  the  busi- 
ness ;  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  talk  about  it, 
but—" 

"  But  me  no  buts,  sir  !  but  remember  that  I 
have  an  equal  right  now  to  old  Michael  Gale's 
inheritance.  You  have  taken  a  wife  whose 
name  is  doubtful,  whose  fortunes  are  nil ;  the 
only  thing  she  is  rich  in  is  her  wits.  By  her 
w^its,  she  means  to  restore  to  you  the  w^ealth 
which  ought  to  be  yours.  For  my  sake,  there- 
fore, lift  up  the  slab,  Oswald,  and  let  us  bury 
our  friend  safely  away  till  we  want  him." 

Oswald  demurred  no  louger.  With  the 
help  of  a  chisel  he  slowly  lifted  up  the  heavy 
flagstone,  and  Fenella  laid  Michael  Gale's 
codicil  beneath,  wrapped  carefully  up  in  a 
waterproof  sponge-bag,  lest  the  damp  should 
injure  it.  Then  they  replaced  the  stone,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  efl'ace  the  traces  of  its 
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having  been  disturbed,  by  pressing  down  the 
stone  lichens  and  mosses  back  into  their  places 
around  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  silent  listener  in  the  angle 
of  the  stairs  above  had  noiselessly  retraced 
his  footsteps.  He  reached  the  heavy  door, 
and  here,  as  he  had  anticipated,  fortune 
smiled  upon  him ;  for  Oswald,  to  whom  this 
nocturnal  expedition  was  a  new  and  unac- 
customed proceeding,  had  been  guilty  of  an 
error  which  no  careful  housebreaker  would 
have  committed.  He  had  left  the  key  in  the 
cellar  door. 

To  withdraw  it  from  its  place  and  secrete  it 
in  his  own  pocket,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  Mr  White — or  rather  James 
Wright,  as  it  will  have  been  divined  that 
he  really  is — concealed  himself  again  in  the 
gloom  of  the  passage  above. 

Presently  the  couple  came  up  again  from 
the  cellar,  and  the  loss  of  the  key  was 
instantly  discovered.  They  had  extinguished 
the  lantern,  so  that  there  was  no  other  light 
save  the  faint  moonbeams  struggling  in 
through  a  distant  window. 

"  The  key  is  gone  ! "  exclaimed  Oswald,  in 
dismay. 

"  Nonsense — impossible  !  You  must  have 
got  it  in  your  pocket  ! " 

"  No,  I  am  certain  I  left  it  in  the  key- 
hole." 

"  It  must  have  dropped  out — it  might  have 
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caught  in  a  fold  of  your  cloak  and  fallen  upon 
the  stairs." 

Then  Mr  Wright  heard  them  groping  about 
on  the  staircase  again.  He  had  to  wait  silent 
and  immoveable  in  his  corner  for  a  long;  time. 
In  after  years  he  never  could  tell  how,  during 
that  night  of  watching  and  suspense,  he  ever 
refrained  from  yielding  to  the  natural  instincts 
of  his  existence.  It  was  an  indication  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  patron  that, 
although  his  pockets  were  full,  as  usual,  of 
nuts,  he  was  not  once  guilty  of  putting  one  of 
them  between  his  teeth.  What  dram-drinkino- 
and  stick-whittlins:  and  bread-crumbling;  is  to 
some  men — that  nut-cracking  was  to  Jim 
AVright.  After  a  very  long  interval,  Oswald 
and  Fenella  gave  up  the  search  for  the 
missing  key. 

"  We  must  wait  till  daylight,"  said  one. 

"  It  cannot  be  far  off,"  said  the  other  ;  "  and, 
after  all,  it  does  not  matter  much,  for  the 
cellar  is  never  used,  and  nobody  would  think 
of  going  to  hunt  in  it  for  a  codicil  to  a  will ! " 
Then  they  laughed  softly  together  over  their 
cleverness  in  discovering  so  admirable  a 
hiding-place — and  their  footsteps  died  away 
along  the  passage,  and  were  heard  no  more, 
and  the  house  became  once  more  still,  with 
the  stillness  of  the  grave. 

A  long  pause — then  Jim  Wright  slipped 
out  of  his  corner,  and  stole  softly  once  more 
down  the  dank  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  cellar. 
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Here,  drawing  a  matcli-box  from  his  pocket, 
he  struck  a  light,  and,  within  a  very  few 
minutes,  he  had  uplifted  the  stone,  transferred 
the  hidden  document  to  his  own  pocket,  and 
replaced  the  slab  of  stone  exactly  as  Oswald 
had  replaced  it,  with  the  mosses  and  lichens 
carefully  patted  down  into  the  chinks  of  the 
pavement.  After  that,  he  laid  the  key  of  the 
cellar-door  just  outside  it  in  the  passage,  as 
though  it  had  fallen  there,  and  went  up  to 
bed,  and  went  soundly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTEK   XII. 

JIM   Wright's   disclosures. 

ALENTINE  EYEE  came  springing 
up  the  stairs  at  Curzon  Street  three 
steps  at  a  time.  He  whistled  gaily 
as  he  came,  and  burst  into  his 
rooms  like  a  schoolboy — and  there  he  found 
James  Wright  sitting;  bv  the  table  waitinor 
for  him,  and  cracking  nuts  the  while  wdth 
resignation  and  patience. 

"  Hallo,    Wright  !     are    you    back    again  ? 
When  did  you  arrive  ? " 
"  Last  night." 

''  Last  night  !  and  it  is  now  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  !  Well,  you  have  evidently 
no  news  of  great  importance  for  me,  or  you 
would  have  been  here  before." 

''  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Eyre,  I  have  news 
that  is  both  important  and  serious  for  you, 
and  w^hich  demands  your  immediate  atten- 
tion." 
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A  slight  frown  contracted  Val's  brow. 

**  Eeally,  my  clear  fellow,  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
think  I'll  put  off  bothering  myself  about  this 
business  for  the  present.  You  know  that  I  am 
to  be  married  in  ten  days — I  have  my  hands 
pretty  full,  as  you  can  imagine.  See  here  " — 
pointing  to  tlie  table,  on  which  lay  a  heap 
of  parcels  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — "  here  is 
the  jewellery  which  has  been  sent  me  to  select 
from  for  my  future  wife.  I  have  carriages 
too  to  buy  ;  horses  to  see  for  her  and  for 
myself — and,  in  short,  I  have  a  hundred  and 
one  things  to  look  after.  And  besides,"  he 
added  suddenly,  with  a  boyish  flush  upon  his 
brow,  as  he  began  rapidly  to  untie  one  neat 
morocco  jewel  case  after  the  other  from  its 
w^hite  wrappings—"  besides,  I  really  am  so — 
so  happy  just  now,  I  don't  want  to  be  worried. 
I  know  old  Malsham  has  got  hold  of  poor 
Oswald  Power,  and  that  there  is  some  plan 
in  his  head  about  trying  to  prove  my  uncle 
of  unsound  mind,  or  something  of  the  kind  ; 
but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  have  always 
been  more  serious  over  it  than  I  have,  for  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  they  can  do  me  no 
harm." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr  Eyre,  that  you 
should  be  troubled,  as  you  say,  at  such  a 
time,  and  by  such  a  matter  ;  but  I  fear  that 
I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  results  of  my 
visit  to  Cra2:stone  Eds^e." 

Val    was    opening   a    blue    velvet    case — a 
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string  of  valuable  pearls  lay  coiled  up  within  ; 
he  was  contemplating  them  with  delight — 
they  were  to  be  his  w^edding  gift  to  his  bride. 
He  looked  up  somewdiat  impatiently.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  given  James  Wright  his 
authority  to  go  up  to  Cragstone  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  in  what  manner  Oswald  had  been 
tampering  wdth  the  temptation  w^hich  he 
believed  that  Bella's  father,  in  his  paternal 
anger,  on  his  daughters  account,  had  been 
mistaken  enough  to  lay  before  his  cousin. 
But  Yal  thought  that  Mr  Malsham  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  his  own  projected 
attack  upon  him — for  who  so  well  could  vouch 
for  the  validity  of  Michael  Gale's  last  will 
and  testament  as  the  family  solicitor  ?  The 
thing  w^ould  not  hold  water ;  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  sealed  letter  were  merely 
intended  to  frighten  him  :  it  w^as  a  piece  of 
revenge  planned  by  Bella  for  his  insensibility 
to  her  charms — there  could  be  nothing  serious 
in  it. 

He  repeated  once  more  to  James  Wright 
what  he  had  said  at  first. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Malsham,  though  I 
think  he  is  behaving  very  badly  to  me  ;  as  to 
my  cousin,  he  is  a  weak  fool,  and  very  un- 
grateful into  the  bargain  ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  nothing  serious  to  tell  me,  Jim,  or  you 
would  have  been  here  before — as  you  say  you 
returned  from  Westmoreland  last  niorht." 

"  I  must  apologise  to  you,    Mr  Eyre,   for 
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attending    to    some    business    of    my     own 
first." 

*'  Oh,  certainly,  Jim  ;  you  were  quite  right." 

"  1  went  down  this  morning  to  see  my 
father  at  Willesden." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  I  hope  he  is  well  I  did 
not  know  you  had  a  father,  Jim." 

"  Yes ;  he  has  retired  from  business,  and 
lives  in  a  little  place  a  mile  or  so  from 
Willesden  Station.  He  has  a  nice  cottage, 
and  he  breeds  poultry  and  sells  eggs,  and 
makes  a  little  something  out  of  it  ;  it's  just 
a  nice  occupation  for  an  old  man." 

''  Yes,  very  nice,  I  am  sure.  He  was  glad 
to  see  you,  I  daresay." 

This  conversation  was,  no  doubt,  amusing 
to  Jim,  but  Val  was  beo^innino;  to  find  it  some- 
what  wearisome.  He  had  looked  through  his 
jewels — shutting  up  some  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  leaving  those  which  he  preferred  open 
before  him  in  a  row  ;  he  had  kept  on  his  hat, 
and  was  now  impatient  to  be  off  to  Chester 
Square  to  take  them  to  Madeline,  and  to  give 
her  her  choice. 

*'  I  went  to  show  my  father  something — " 

"  What — your  photograph  was  it  ?  " 

*'  Mr  Eyre,  do  give  me  your  attention  ! " 
pleaded  Wright. 

Val  looked  up  quickly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  ;  but  what  on  earth  is  there  for  me 
to  attend  to  in  this  ?     I  am  of  course  pleased 
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to  hear  you  had  an  asfreeable  visit  to  your 
father,  but — " 

''  Your  cousin  Oswald  Power  is  a  blackguard 
and  a  scoundrel  !  "  said  Jim  Wright  warmly. 

At  this  Yal  got  rather  red  ;  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  sat  down.  He  looked  attentive 
enough  now. 

"  You  must  be  careful,  Wright,  when  you 
use  such  words  as  that.  I  have  no  very  higii 
opinion  of  my  cousin,  certainly  ;  but  that  h(^ 
could  be  guilty  of  any  base  action,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe." 

"He  is  guilty  of  treachery  and  of  crime — " 

Val  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  almost  k}\ 
indignation. 

"  It  is  impossible  !  You  mean  well,  Wright, 
but  you  are  mistaken.  Oswald  Power  is  weak, 
but  not  wicked;  he  would  never  walk  into 
evil — althouodi  he  mio;ht  be  drao;ored  into  it  bv 
others." 

"  And  he  has  been  dragged  into  it." 

"  By  Mr  Malsham  ?  " 

''  No  ;  by  a  woman  who  calls  herself 
Fenella  Snow." 

"  What !  "     Yal  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Fenella  Snow ! "  he  repeated  in  amaze- 
ment ;  "  my  aunt's  lost  companion — whom  I 
have  advertised  for  and  hunted  for  for  weeks  ! 
What  has  she  to  do  with  Oswald  Power  ?  " 

"  She  is  there  with  him." 

"  At  Cragstone  Tower  i  " 

Wrio'ht  nodded. 
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Valentine  took  a  few  hasty  steps  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  was  strongly  moved  by 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  news,  and  his  be- 
wilderment was,  at  first,  as  great  as  his 
surprise. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  muttered  more  than 
once,  below  his  breath. 

Then  all  at  once  he  repiembered  the 
shadowy  garden  at  Hampstead  ;  the  song  of 
the  nightingales  ;  the  long  dark  arms  of  the 
cedar  trees  overhead;  the  j^ale,  misty  outline 
of  the  old  house  in  front  ;  the  long,  winding 
gravel  path  gleaming  faintly  through  the 
gloom — and  he  seemed  to  hear  Fenella's  voice, 
as  it  shook  with  a  strange  and  unexpected 
passion,  saying  to  him, — "  I  love  you,  Valen- 
tine Eyre  !  "  and  then  again  the  cold  anger 
and  the  concentrated  hatred  with  which  she 
had  turned  upon  him  and  threatened  him 
with  her  eternal  vengeance  and  enmity. 

They  were  the  last  words  he  had  ever 
heard  from  her  lips  :  and  now  she  was  plotting 
against  him.  It  was  revenge  then — revenge 
against  himself — which  had  made  her  leave 
her  home  with  his  aunt  !  From  Oswald 
—  from  Mr  Malsham  —  he  had  feared 
nothing  ;  but  from  Fenella  he  feared  every- 
thing. A  sudden  revelation  came  to  him 
that  if  Fenella  could  injure  she  would  cer- 
tainly do  so.  The  conspiracy  against  him 
assumed  graver  proportions  in  his  eyes  the  mo- 
ment that  her  name  became  associated  with  it. 
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*'  Are  you  certain  that  it  is  her  ?  "  he  said 
earnestly,  stopping  short  in  front  of  his 
humble  and  devoted  friend. 

"  I  am  quite  certain.  You  know  that  I 
feigned  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  as  we  arranged 
— in  this  way  1  heard  much ;  although  she, 
Fenella,  always  suspected  me." 

"But  I  must  get  her  away!"  exclaimed 
Val,  with  a  sudden  excitement ;  "  she  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  a  day  longer. 
I  will  fetch  her  home  myself,  and  take  her 
back  to  Hampstead.  This  very  morning  I 
have  had  a  broken-hearted  letter  from  my 
poor  old  aunt  imploring  me  to  use  fresh  exer- 
tions to  find  her  lost  child.  The  girl  must  be 
brought  back." 

Wright  shook  his  head. 

"  I  fear  that  will  be  no  easy  matter  n(nv ; 
she  will  not  come." 

"  She  must.  I  will  go  and  fetch  her 
myself." 

"  That  will  be  no  good.  Mr  Power  will  not 
let  her  follow  you." 

"  Oswald  ! — what  has  he  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

"  He  has  married  her,"  said  Jim  Wright. 

For  a  moment  Valentine  was  absolutely 
dumb.  He  could  not  speak  for  amazement. 
Then  suddenly  there  returned  to  him  the 
picture  of  Oswald  sitting  haggard  and  woe- 
begone in  this  very  room,  broken-hearted  over 
the  falseness  of  the  girl  who  had  betrayed  him 
— weeping  weakly  over  her  cruelty,  swearing 
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that  life  and  love  were  over  for  him,  and  that 
loss  of  fortune  was  as  nothing  to  him,  com- 
pared to  loss  of  faith  in  woman's  goodness  ; 
and  he,  Valentine,  had  sympathised  with  him 
— had  opened  to  him  his  heart  and  his  purse, 
and  had  reached  out  the  hand  of  affection  and 
friendship  to  him,  and  helped  him  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  And  now  this  was  the  end  of 
it  !  Three  months  had  barely  gone  b}^,  and 
(Jswald  was  married — and  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  to  Fenella  Snow  ! 

Val  flung  back  his  handsome  head  and 
lauo;hed  lono;  and  loud.  There  was  no  merri- 
ment  in  his  laughter — only  bitterness  and  a 
great  scorn. 

And  then  he  listened  whilst  James  Wrio:ht 
told  the  rest  of  his  story.  How  that  Fenella 
and  Oswald  had  plotted  to  ruin  him  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  by  means  of  a  rough 
deed  they  had  found  drawn  up  by  Michael 
(rale,  to  which  Fenella  had  forged  the  signa- 
tures, and  which  was  to  enrich  Oswald  and 
despoil  Valentine  of  every  farthing  in  the 
event  of  his  marrying.  He  told  him  how 
tliey  had  hidden  this  document  by  night 
under  the  flagstones  of  the  unused  cellars  of 
the  castle  —  how  he  had  followed  them  and 
watched  them — and  how,  by  good  luck,  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  it. 

"  And  here  it  is  !  "  said  James  "Wright,  and 
laid  it  suddenly  upon  the  table  before  him. 

"  Malsham  knows  nothing  of  this?"    said 
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\^al,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  he  took  the 
paper  in  his  hands. 

He  was  very  pale  now  ;  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  had  plotted  against  him  affected 
him  more  than  the  great  danger  he  had 
escaped. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  I  am  certain.  They 
have  kept  him  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
forgery,  telling  him  only  that  they  have  found 
a  deed  of  great  importance,  which  he  is  to  see 
in  due  time.  Malsham  is  guilty  of  treachery 
tow^ards  you,  but  not  of  participation  in  their 
crime.  They  have  blinded  him  by  allusions 
to  some  private  letter  you  possess  from  your 
late  uncle.  Of  the  forgery  he  knows 
nothing-." 

o 

"  I  am  thankful  for  that." 

*'  I  have  here  another  paper  wdiich  will 
interest  you,  and  wdiich  serves  to  prove  my 
words." 

And  here  Jim  produced  the  half  sheet  of 
letter  paper  on  which  Fenella  had  practised 
her  imitations  of  Michael  Gale's  signature  a 
great  many  times  over,  which  he  had  seen  her 
employed  in  writing,  and  wdiich  he  had  stolen 
by  night  out  of  the  draw^er  of  the  study  table, 
w^hich  he  had  opened  by  means  of  a  skeleton 
key. 

"  You  have  been  a  faithful  friend  indeed 
to  me,  Jim,"  said  Valentine,  "and  you  have 
saved  me  from  a  wicked  conspiracy,  which 
might  have  ruined  me,   and   which  certainly 
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would  have  entailed  a  long  and  most  pain- 
ful lawsuit  upon  me  just  at  the  outset  of 
my  married  life.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you,  for  you  have  earned  my  eternal 
oTatitude." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,  sir.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  ever  forget  your  helping  me  when  I 
was  in  a  great  strait  ?  "  answered  Jim,  with 
some  emotion. 

''As  to  Oswald  Power,  my  grief  over  his 
baseness  is  great  indeed  ;  and  yet  I  believe 
he  has  been  led  away  by  one  who  is  far  worse 
than  himself.  He  will  of  course  leave  my 
house  at  once  ;  and  if  I  could  bring  his  wife 
to  justice  I  would  gladly  do  so,  if  it  were  but 
for  her  heartless  cruelty  to  the  good  old  lady 
who  has  wept  and  mourned  over  her  loss  !  " 

And  Val  looked  very  stern  and  angry  as  his 
thoughts  dwelt  upon  this  girl,  who  had  repaid 
old  Miss  Eyre's  devotion  and  goodness  with 
such  vile  designs  against  himself. 

"  No,  Mr  Eyre,  you  must  not  say  that ;  you 
must  spare  that  poor  girl,  and  for  my  sake," 
said  Wright  earnestly ;  "for  now  comes  in  my 
connection  with  the  story  —  Fenella  is  in  a 
way  related  to  me  ;  her  mother  was  mine." 

"  Your  sister !  "  exclaimed  Val. 

"  No,  not  exactly ; "  and  Jim  Wright 
coloured.  "  It's  a  disgraceful  story,  sir.  My 
mother  left  my  father  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  chap.  She  went  away  with  a  disreput- 
able young  fellow    who   was    our  next  -  door 
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neighbour,  a  hairdresser  by  trade.  Soon  after, 
my  father  heard  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
child  ;  tliat  child  I  firmly  believe  to  be  Fenella 
Snow,  as  she  has  been  called.  She  was  pro- 
bably christened  Fanchette  after  my  mother." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  \ " 

"  First  I  guessed  it  by  her  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  my  unfortunate  mother  ;  and 
secondly,  I  overheard  her  speak  of  a  heart- 
shaped  locket  which  was  round  her  neck  when 
she  was  left  in  the  snow  at  your  aunt's  door. 
This  locket  she  dropped  and  I  picked  up.  J 
instantly  recognised  it  as  having  belonged  to 
my  mother.  1  took  it  this  morning  to  my 
father,  and  he  identified  it  immediately  by 
saying  that  if  it  had  indeed  belonged  to  his 
wife  we  should  find  a  cross  inside  the  case, 
which  he  had  scratched  there  with  a  pin  when 
first  he  was  engaged  to  her.  We  opened  the 
locket,  and  found  the  mark  to  be  distinctly 
visible." 

"  This  is  wonderful.  Fenella  used  constantly 
to  speak  of  this  locket,  and  to  base  her  claims 
to  noble  birth  upon  it.  Had  it  not  a  coronet 
upon  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  an  earl's  coronet  and  a  C  beneath  it. 
My  mother  was  lady's-maid  to  the  Countess  of 
Clayrole,  who  gave  her  the  locket,  she  said, 
when  she  left  her  service." 

"  My  aunt  was  right.  She  never  would 
believe  in  Fenella's  high  -  flown  day  -  dreams 
concerning  herself.      She   always   maintained 
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that  she  was  a  foimdling,  and  that  the  locket 
had  been  stolen." 

"It  may  very  possibly  have  been  stolen," 
replied  James  Wright  dryly,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders. 

"  What  can  have  made  Oswald  marry  her  ?  " 
pursued  Val  wonderingly. 

"  She  made  him  marry  her  !  "  answered 
Jim,  with  a  laugh.  "  She  has  played  for  a  big 
stake.  She  is  waiting  for  your  marriage  to  be 
an  assured  thing  ;  then  she  produces  this 
codicil,  with  its  signatures  complete.  If  it 
could  be  proved  (and  why  not  ?  for  the  two 
names  of  the  witnesses  are  those  of  two  men 
who  are  dead),  she  imagines  that  Osw\ald 
Power  will  enter  into  possession  of  your 
uncle's  property,  and  you  will  be  a  beggar. 
It  was  clearly  her  game  to  marry  him  ;  as  it 
is,  it  is  Fenella  and  her  husband  who  w411  be 
beggars  1  " 

For  a  short  space,  as  Val  paced  thoughtfully 
up  and  down  the  small  room,  it  came  into  his 
mind  that  it  should  indeed  be  so — that  Oswald 
and  Fenella  should  in  truth  be  left  to  the 
penury  which  they  so  richly  deserved  ;  that  his 
uncle's  letter  should  be  as  thouo-h  it  had  never 
been  written,  and  that  he  himself  should  remain 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  miser's  great 
inheritance. 

For  why,  said  a  voice  which  seemed  in 
very  truth  to  speak  sober  reason  and  sense  to 
him,  why  impoverish  himself  for  the  sake  of 
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a  man  who  had  thus  repaid  his  kindness  and 
generosity,  who  had  requited  so  ill  the  efforts 
he  had  made  to  befriend  him  ?  why  enrich 
this  base-souled,  treacherous  cousin  who  was 
scheming  to  ruin  him,  when  no  earthly  reason 
existed  for  his  act  of  self-sacrifice,  save  the 
scruples  of  an  over-sensitive  conscience  ? 

But  these  reflections  speedily  gave  way  to 
others  that  were  in  more  accordance  with  Val's 
nature.  The  solemnity  of  Michael  Gale's 
letter  ;  the  awful  nature  of  his  adjurations 
came  back  to  his  mind,  and  the  oath  which 
he  himself  had  sworn  u23on  his  mother's  Bible. 
Could  that  oath,  so  solemnly  taken,  be  so 
lightly  broken.  Because  his  cousin  had  done 
evil ;  should  he  therefore  not  do  that  which 
was  o'ood  ?     Perish  the  thouo'ht. 

He  thoug-ht  too  of  Madeline  ;  and  in  the 
intensity  of  his  self-delusion,  he  imagined  that 
were  he  but  at  liberty  to  consult  her,  her 
opinion  would  coincide  with  his  own.  She 
was  too  noble  to  desire  that  he  should  be  so 
false  to  his  dead  uncle,  and  so  false  to  himself 
as  to  shrink  from  the  hio-h  dutv  which  he  had 
set  himself  to  perform,  only  because  Osw^ald 
Power  had  proved  himself  to  be  vicious 
and  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Madeline  as- 
suredly would  be  of  one  mind  with  him  in  this 
matter;  as  to  the  "test "which  atone  time 
had  filled  his  mind  concerning:  her,  it  had 
faded  into  a  mere  trifle  in  his  eyes  ;  so  sure 
was  he  of  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  her 
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love  for  him.  They  would  have  a  sufficient 
competence  to  live  on — enough,  indeed,  and  to 
spare ;  as  to  the  rest,  Madeline  would  say  as 
he  did — let  it  go  ! 

Long  after  James  Wright  had  left  him,  Yal 
sat  wrapped  in  thought  alone  in  his  rooms, 
forgetting  the  glittering  rows  of  pearls  that 
lay  open  in  their  cases  upon  the  table  for  him 
to  carry  to  his  beloved,  and  lay  at  her  ador- 
able feet. 

He  sat  still,  thinking  deeply.  Truth  to  say, 
he  w^as  cut  to  the  heart  by  Oswald's  conduct 
to  him.  He  had  been  so  anxious  to  make  a 
friend  of  him,  had  so  reckoned  upon  having 
won  his  affection  and  his  gratitude  ;  had  looked 
forward  with  such  a  keen,  boyish  pleasure 
to  the  delight  wdiich  the  revelation  of  his  plans 
would  be  to  Oswald  ;  had  pictured  to  himself 
so  often  his  astonishment  at  the  contents 
of  their  uncle's  private  letter,  and  his  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  carry- 
ing it  out — that  the  destruction  of  all  these 
fancies  and  day-dreams  was  very  bitter  to  him. 
There  still  remained  his  duty  to  himself  and 
to  his  uncle — and  his  duty  Val  was  determined 
to  do,  but  all  the  pleasure  w^as  gone  out  of  it ! 

After  he  had  sat  there  a  lono^  time  thinkins^ 
upon  it,  he  rose  suddenly,  locked  away  the 
cases  of  pearls  and  diamonds  in  his  bureau, 
and  took  from  out  of  a  secret  drawer  the  letter 
upon  w^hich  so  much  of  his  future  life  de- 
pended ;  he  tied  it  carefully  up  with  the  papers 
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which  James  Wright  had  brought  to  him  from 
Cragstone  Edge.  His  brougham  stood  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  door. 

"My  Madeline  must  wait  for  her  trinkets 
until  dinner  time,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
half  smile  sweeping  for  a  moment  across  the 
gravity  of  his  eyes  and  lips. 

"  I  will  take  them  to  her  this  evening. 
Other  work  calls  me  now.  It  is  time  that 
Malsham  should  know  what  I  have  discovered 
and  what  I  am  going  to  do  ;  the  man  has  been 
led  away  by  spite  and  anger  and  by  false  repre- 
sentations ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  is 
honest  at  heart — that  he  will  recoil  with  horror 
at  the  revelations  I  am  about  to  make  to  him. 
In  any  case  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  desire 
to  risk  the  whole  of  his  professional  reputation 
over  a  business  which  might  easily  land  him, 
as  well  as  my  precious  cousin  and  his  wife, 
into  a  sentence  of  ten  years'  penal  servitude  !  " 

And  then  he  got  into  his  brougham,  and 
the  horse's  head  was  turned  east  instead  of 
west. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  at  a  post  office  and 
sent  off  a  telegram. 

And  when  Oswald  Power  opened  that  tele- 
gram, this  is  what  he  read, — 

"  I  expect  that  you  and  your  wife  will  leave 
my  house  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  have 
discovered  all,  but  will  forgive  if  you  will 
confess  your  fault." 
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Oswald  turned  as  white  as  ashes  ;  his  teeth 
chattered  and  his  hands  shook  as  he  held  out 
the  telegram  to  his  wife. 

''It's  that  Mr  White!"  cried  Fenella 
wildly."  "  I  knew  he  was  a  spy ;  he  was  no 
more  deaf  and  dumb  than  you  are." 

''  We  are  lost !  "  murmured  Oswald,  shud- 
dering. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — don't  be  a  coward,  Oswald ! 
We  have  got  the  paper  and  we  will  stick  to  it, 
and  you  shall  get  your  rights  in  spite  of  them 
all ;  "  for  by  this  time  Fenella  had  almost  per- 
suaded herself,  as  well  as  her  husband,  that 
it  was  Oswald's  "  rights  "  that  were  bound  up 
in  that  document  to  which  she  had  so  cleverly 
forged  Michael  Gale's  name.  But  when  they 
went  down  to  the  cellar  to  seek  for  their 
hidden  treasure — lo,  and  behold  !  it  was  gone, 
and  the  place  where  it  had  lain  was  emjDty. 

Who  can  then  depict  the  rage  and  the 
despair  which  filled  Fenella's  soul  when  she 
realised  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  must 
have  w^atched  them  and  stolen  away  the 
precious  document  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended. She  had  risked  all  ;  she  had  married 
Oswald  Power  ;  she  had  set  herself  to  win  this 
great  game  of  life,  and  at  the  very  outset  she 
had  been  defeated  and  checkmated.  It  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  her,  and  yet  she  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself  and  to  turn  with  con- 
solation to  the  craven  wretch  who  crouched 
by  her  side  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands, 
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groaning  out  his  repentance  and  his  misery  in 
abject  terror. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  this  !  "  she  cried  sharply. 
'*  You  can  do  no  good,  and  as  I  have  married 
you,  I  will  stand  by  you.  After  all,"  she 
added  to  herself,  "  there  is  one  thino;  left  to 
me  still,  the  thing  I  value  the  most — my 
revenge  upon  Valentine  Eyre." 

For  Fenella  had  not  forgotten  the  note  and 
the  photograph  of  Aladeline  Abbott. 


CHAP  TEE   XIII. 


WEDDING      PREPARATIONS. 


^^"^  HAT  niglit  there  sat  in  Mrs  Malsliam's 
drawing-room,  a  man  who  was  very 
miserable  and  very  humbled. 

Eichard  Malsham  leant  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  stared  moodily  before 
him.  Bella  was  away  from  home — which  was 
a  relief  to  her  father  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  ;  the  younger  members  of  the  family  had 
been  requested  to  remain  in  the  dining-room, 
so  that  their  father  and  mother  might  consult 
together  upon  matters  of  importance — the 
husband  and  wife  were  therefore  alone. 

Mrs  Malsham  did  her  best  to  administer 
consolation  to  her  dejected  spouse. 

"  Come,  come,  Eichard,  don't  take  on  so. 
After  all  there's  no  harm  done,  and  the  matter 
will  be  all  hushed  up.  You  have  young  Eyre's 
w^ord  for  it — that  nothing  further  is  to  be  done 
about  it.  It  wasn't  your  fault ;  you  were  not 
to  blame." 
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"  To  think  that  after  thirty  years  of  success- 
ful professional  life,  I  should  have  been  within 
an  ace  of  mixing  my  name  up  with  a  case 
of  foro^ery  !  "  groaned  the  solicitor. 

"  Well,  Eichard,  you'd  have  found  it  out 
fast  enough  yourself  directly  you  met  Mr 
Power,  and  began  to  look  into  the  case  your- 
self." 

"  No  doubt  I  should  ;  but  then  it  w^ould 
have  been  too  late  —  the  other  side  would 
have  brought  an  action  for  forgery,  and  the 
name  of  Malsham  would  have  apj^eared  on  the 
behalf  of  the  conspirators.  I  was  prepared  to 
find  money  too." 

"  Never  mind,  all's  w^ell  that  ends  well ;  and 
I  must  say  young  Eyre  did  right  in  coming 
straight  to  you  at  once  before  you  had  com- 
mitted yourself;  and  if  he  is  going  to  hush 
it  all  up,  T  don't  see  that  you  need  distress 
yourself  about  it.  You  are  no  w^orse  off  than 
you  were  before — he  has  behaved  w^ell  has 
that  young  man." 

*'  Yes,  he  has  behaved  very  well !  He  never 
even  so  much  as  alluded  to  my  having  taken 
up  the  cousin's  cause,  though  1  believe  he  knew 
it  perf'ictly.  He  just  brought  me  the  papers 
and  showed  them  to  me  as  if  he  came  to  ask 
for  advice,  and  told  me  about  what  that  young 
fellow,  James  Wright,  had  seen  and  done  up 
there  ;  but  Valentine  Eyre  will  always  suspect 
me.  I  shall  never  care  to  do  any  business  for 
him  again." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  Well,  if  he  can't  be  made  to  marry  Bella  !  " 

"  No,  he  can't !  and  all  that  must  be 
dropped,"  replied  the  solicitor,  sharply. 
"Your  daughter  has  played  her  cards  badly, 
Mrs  M.  She  might  have  got  him  if  she 
had  chosen  ;  but  perhaps  it's  a  good  thing 
she  failed — for  Valentine  Eyre  is  mad — stark, 
staring  mad  1" 

"  Law,  Richard  !  what  makes  you  say  that  ? 
What  has  happened  to  hini  ?  Has  he  had  a  fit, 
or  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ? "  and  Mrs  Mal- 
sham  looked  genuinely  alarmed. 

"Isabella  —  that  young  man  was  always 
peculiar,  and  now  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
nothing  short  of  a  raving  lunatic  ! "  replied 
her  spouse  with  impressive  solemnity. 

"  Good  orracious  !  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  there  was  a  letter 
which  Michael  Gale  left  to  be  given  to  him  bv 


to 
me 


?" 


"  Yes — yes,  1  remember." 

"  Well,  mind  you,  that  letter  is  only  a 
letter — nothing  more.  It  is  not  a  will  or  a 
legal  deed  of  any  kind  :  it  is  simply  a  friendly 
letter  of  wishes  and  requests,  and  yet  this 
young  maniac  is  about  to  make  it  law,  and  to 
act  up  to  it." 

"  AVhat  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  It  is  about  to  ruin  him ! "  cried  the 
solicitor,  bringing  his  hand  heavily  down  upon 
his  knee.  *'  The  whole  of  that  fine  property 
is  to  be  given  away — chucked  into  the  mud,  as 
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it  were — flung  about  to  hospitals  and  such 
like — an  institution  is  to  be  built  and  endowed 
for  old  bachelors.  Everything  is  to  be  cut  up 
and  dissipcited." 

"Everything?   Doeshegetnothing  himself?" 

'•  The  very  day  he  marries  he  is  to  sign  this 
precious  deed  of  gift  which  I  am  to  draw  up 
for  him,  by  which  everything  goes  clean  away 
from  Mr  Gale's  family,  save  a  paltry  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  worthless  West- 
moreland estate  for  himself,  and  another  forty 
thousand  to  this  precious  young  gentleman 
whose  wife  has  been  trying  to  forge  signatures 
up  there  ;  and  that  young  man  is  under  no 
more  obligation  to  carry  out  this  insane  letter 
than  you  are  to  stick  your  hand  into  the  fire 
and  burn  it  off' !  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  but  have  you  not  reasoned 
with  him  ? " 

"  Reasoned  !  I've  talked  myself  hoarse  over 
it — he's  no  more  sense  than  a  baby,  and  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
move  St  Paid's  Cathedral  as  Valentine  Eyre." 

*'  Bu^  what  does  Miss  Abbott  say  ?  " 

"  Miss  Abbott  says  nothing — for  the  very 
good  reason  that  she  knows  nothing  yet — he 
is  not  going  to  tell  her  until  the  day  before 
his  marriag;e  to  her." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Mrs  Malsham, 
softly  ;  "  then  I  wonder  if  that  marriage  will 
come  off  after  all !  How  Bella  would  crow  if  it 
didn't !     She  ivould  be  delighted  !  " 
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*'  Well,  if  the  marriage  is  broken  off  the 
matter  drops,  ifc  is  only  if  he  marries  that 
Michael  Gale  wished  him  to  give  everything 
away  ;  if  he  remains  a  bachelor  he  retains 
everything." 

*'  Upon  my  word,  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  particularly  complimentary  to  the  ladies  !" 

"  No ;  he  was  not.  Bella  has  lost  no- 
thing," continued  Mr  Malsham.  "  Nothing 
at  all — for  of  course  we  couldn't  have  let  her 
marry  him,  when  this  came  out ;  it  would 
have  been  swindling  the  poor  child !  She 
must  find  some  one  else." 

"  And  no  great  trouble  either  to  a  fine- 
looking  girl  like  our  Bella  ! "  replied  the 
fond  mother,  with  pride  ;  "  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who'd  jump  at  a  chance  of  her — she 
sha'n't  fret  any  more  over  Mr  Valentine  Eyre. 
And,  as  to  you,  Kichard,  just  you  be  thankful 
to  Providence,  and  don't  fash  yourself  any 
lono;er  about  this  business." 

"  It's  given  me  a  great  blow,  Isabella — a 
great  blow — I  sha'n't  keep  in  harness  much 
longer.  I  think  I'll  put  in  Albert  as  a  partner, 
and  brincT  on  our  head  clerk  as  manas^er,  and 
retire  myself  from  business  at  the  end  of  the 
year." 

And,  although  poor  Mrs  Malsham  was 
horribly  shocked  and  scandalised  at  this 
desperate  suggestion,  she  was  unable  to  deter 
him  from  dwelling  upon  it. 

*'  In  Valentine  Eyre  I  shall   lose  my  best 
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client,"  he  repeated,  gloomily,  *'  if  he  doesn't 
marry,  I  can  never  work  for  him  again,  for 
he  will  never  trust  me — and  if  he  does  marry, 
his  business  won't  be  worth  having ;  and  be- 
sides, I  and  the  other  executor  get  then 
three  thousand  pounds  apiece  under  this 
deed  of  gift." 

There  is  balm  in  Gilead.  Mrs  Malsham 
found  more  consolation  in  that  hour  of  woe 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  three  thousand 
pounds  than  she  could  have  believed  possible. 

The  couple  retired  to  rest  all  the  happier 
for  the  hour  of  confidences  which  they  had 
spent  together.  There  were  so  many  things 
which  coukl  be  done  with  a  windfall  of  ready 
money  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  the  solicitor  was  humble  and 
penitent.  He  truly  regretted  that  tamper- 
ing with  unholy  things  to  which  he  had  so 
nearly  succumbed.  He  was  not  ungrateful  to 
Val  for  having  opened  his  eyes  in  time  and 
saved  him  from  the  degradation  of  entering 
into  partnership  with  Oswald  and  his  wife  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  he  was  absolutely  convinced 
that  Valentine  Eyre  was  hopelessly  insane. 
It  was  one  thing  to  be  honest — with  a  shiver 
Mr  Malsham  reflected  how  near  he  had  been  to 
losing  his  claim  to  that  word — but  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  be  quixotic  ;  and  to  give  up 
what  is  lawfully  your  own,  in  order  to  fall  in 
with  the  fanciful  caprices  of  a  dead  man,  was 
a  thing  for  which  Mr  Richard  Malsi;am  had 
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no  sympathy  whatever — he  could  experience 
nothing  but  pity  and  contempt  for  a  man 
who  could  do  such  a  thing. 

Meanwhile  Valentine  Eyre  was  wholly  un- 
conscious that  there  was  anything  remarkable 
or  wonderful  in  what  he  proposed  to  do.  He 
had  behaved  generously  towards  Mr  Malsham  ; 
he  had  rewarded  duplicity  and  treachery  with 
straightforwardness  and  open  dealing,  and  in 
that  there  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing 
strange  or  singular,— it  was  in  his  nature  to  do 
these  things.  What,  however,  did  strike  him 
as  remarkable  was,  that  the  solicitor,  conscious 
as  he  surely  must  be  of  his  own  grievous 
shortcoming's,  should  in  his  turn  be  so  indigr- 
nant  and  angry  because  Val  would  not  revenge 
himself  upon  his  cousin,  and  that  he  should 
use  so  many  rigliteous  arguments  to  deter  him 
from  making  him  the  gainer  by  fulfilling  to 
the  letter  the  wishes  of  Michael  Gale.  This, 
indeed,  did  appear  to  be  singular  to  Val.  He 
was  thereby  reminded  irresistibly  of  the  par- 
able of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  sense  of  hopelessness  and  disgust  came 
into  his  mind  as  he  became  forced  to  contem- 
plate yet  another  phase  of  the  meanness  of 
human  nature.  Poor  Val,  with  his  illusions  ! 
How  many  of  them  were  by  this  time  tumb- 
ling about  his  ears  ?  He  had  started  upon  his 
life  with  his  soul  so  fresh  and  clean — like  an 
April  morning,  breezy  and  bright  with  spring 
sunshine,  and  redolent  with  the  pure  scent  of 
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country  flowers  ;  he  had  been  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  all  men,  to  trust  and  to  be  trusted,  to 
yield  to  all  alike  the  generous  confidence 
of  his  own  frank  and  unspoiled  nature,  firmly 
believing  that  as  he  gave,  so  he  would  receive 
from  them  ii sain  ;  that  trust  beo-ets  trust ;  that 
kindness  and  honourable  dealino-  bring-s  forth 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  that  such  as  a  man 
deals  to  those  about  him,  so  he  will  receive 
back  an  hundredfold  into  his  own  bosom. 

Already  all  these  warm  and  eager  expecta- 
tions had  been  flung  back  chilled  and  clouded 
upon  himself.  Already  the  falseness  and  the 
baseness  both  of  men  and  women  had  been 
proved  to  him  beyond  a  doubt.  Letty  Or- 
mond  had  been  unworthy ;  his  cousin  had 
rewarded  his  kindness  l)y  plotting  his  destruc- 
tion with  the  aid  of  a  woman  who  had  received 
her  very  bread  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
family,  and  to  whom  he  had  never  done  any 
injury  ;  and  even  his  old  master,  in  whose 
honour  and  probity  he  had  always  trusted 
implicitly,  had  been  ready  to  join  with  his 
enemies  and  to  scheme  against  him.  True, 
that  Mr  Malsham  had  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  clumsy  fraud  which  his  practised 
eyes  had  detected  the  very  moment  that 
Fenella's  forgery  had  been  put  into  his  hands  ; 
but  then  was  it  not  for  his  own  sake  chiefly 
that  he  had  disowned  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  denounced  his  would-be  accomplices  with 
righteous   indignation  ?      Val  could  not   but 
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see  that  this  was  so.  His  unsuspicious  nature 
was  by  force  of  circumstances  becoming  less 
candid  and  less  trustful.  Things  were  forced 
upon  him  daily  to  which  he  could  not  shut 
his  eves.  The  world  had  tauQ;ht  him  in  one 
short  London  season  how  great  is  the  value 
and  the  j^ower  of  the  man  who  has  wealth. 
His  friends  were  teaching  him  how  little  he 
could  trust  to  the  personal  affection  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  shown  kindness  and  sympathy. 
All  this  caused  him  infinite  pain.  And  yet 
through  it  all,  one  great,  one  unspeakable 
consolation  supported  and  sustained  him.  If 
all  the  world  was  false,  what  mattered  it  since 
Madeline  was  true  ?  If  all  others  deceived 
and  disappointed  him  ;  if  the  glitter  of  his 
gold  alone  made  these  shallow  friends  betray 
him,  with  a  sham  semblance  of  the  affection 
he  sought  for,  what  then  did  it  signify  1 

Madeline  was  true  and  good  and  unworldly. 
In  her  pure  eyes  he  must  ever  be  the  same. 
Upon  her  steadfast  heart  he  could  ever  rest 
securely,  in  the  perfect  certainty  that  weal  or 
woe,  riches  or  poverty,  could  never  make  the 
faintest  alteration  in  her  devotion  and  her  love 
towards  him.  This  it  was  that  kept  his  heart 
buoyant,  and  his  eyes  still  clear  and  full  of 
hope,  that  made  all  other  troubles  seem  trifles 
indeed,  all  other  men  and  women  insignificant 
and  uu important  to  him. 

For  Madeline  was  very  sweet  to  him  in 
these   last    days    before    their   wedding-day. 
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There  was  a  gentle  deference  in  her  eyes,  a 
caressing  touch  in  her  soft  hands,  a  certain 
abasing  of  her  whole  self  before  him,  who 
was  so  soon  to  become  her  lord  and  master, 
that,  whatever  many  women  may  imagine, 
is,  in  a  mans  eyes,  always  the  chief  est  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  her  perfections.  And  Made- 
line was  so  clever.  She  understood  so  well 
the  nature  of  the  man  whom  she  was  exerting 
herself  to  the  very  uttermost  to  please.  She 
knew  how  to  hide  away  in  the  background 
those  things  which,  in  Val's  eyes,  would  be 
unattractive  about  her.  The  imperiousness, 
the  selfish  arrogance,  the  self-assertion  which 
were  natural  to  her,  and  which  had  once  or 
twice  betrayed  themselves  in  spite  of  her 
greatest  efforts,  were  now  all  carefully  smoth- 
ered away  into  the  background.  The  prize 
was  so  very  nearly  secured,  the  goal  so  all 
but  reached,  that  it  was  worth  her  while  to 
be  humble,  and  gentle,  and  submissive  for  a 
little  longer.  Afterwards,  when  she  should 
be  his  wife,  when  all  that  she  was  striving  for 
should  l)e  hers  in  very  deed,  then  Madeline 
promised  herself  that  she  would  turn  her 
cleverness  into  another  channel.  It  would  be 
time  then  to  let  him  find  out  which  of  the 
two  was  to  be  the  master  ;  and  Madeliue  was 
well  determined  that,  masterful  and  stern 
thouorh  Val  mi2:ht  be,  he  should  be  tauoht  to 
succumb  to  her  in  all  things  that  were 
essential. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  that  matter  of  the 
old  house  at  Hampstead  always  upon  her 
mind.  She  had  never  again  alhided  to  it  in 
any  way,  leading  Val  to  suppose  that  she  was 
ready  to  give  up  her  will  to  his  in  this  as  in 
every  other  respect.  But  it  was  very  far  from 
her  intention  to  do  so.  To  live  at  Hampstead, 
if  only  for  one  montli  out  the  twelve,  was  an 
idea  so  preposterous  tliat  it  made  her  almost 
smile  to  think  how  simple  Val  must  be  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing.  Val  had  another  little  plan 
which  he  had  submitted  to  lier  to  be  carried 
out  after  their  marriage.  They  were  first  to  go 
up  to  Cragstone  Edge  for  the  space  of  three 
months  ;  after  which  they  were  to  come  south, 
and  spend  a  long  six  weeks  at  Abingdon 
House,  as  Aunt  Ann's  guests.  Thus,  Val 
argued  Madeline  would  learn  to  know  well 
both  her  homes.  Secretly  Madeline  was  de- 
termined that  she  would  never  know  either 
house  in  the  sense  that  her  future  husband 
desired. 

The  distant  exile  of  the  AVestm^oreland 
moors  made  her  shudder  almost  as  much  as 
the  unfashionable  suburb  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  To  a  woman  of  Madeline  Abbott's 
temperament  there  are  but  two  atmospheres 
in  which  she  can  breathe — London — ijur  et 
simjjle ;  or  else,  that  "London  in  the  fields" 
of  a  large  and  well-appointed  country  house 
in  the  home  or  midland  counties,  crammed 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  with  a  succes- 
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sion  of  fashionable  guests,  and  kept  alive  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, with  the  echoes  of  every  kind  of  gaiety 
and  entertainment. 

To  suppose — argued  Madeline — that  with 
such  a  fortune  as  would  be  hers  upon  her 
marriage  with  Val,  she  was  to  refrain  from 
the  gratification  of  these  perfectly  natural 
and  lawful  desires,  would  be  indeed  simply 
ridiculous. 

She  was  determined  to  have  her  own  way 
in  these  as  in  all  other  matters  ;  but  mean- 
while— because  she  knew  how  precarious  are 
the  things  of  this  life,  and  because  she  remem- 
bered the  old  adage  concerning  the  cup  and 
the  lip — meanwhile  she  made  herself  gracious 
and  sweet  and  humble  in  his  eyes,  and — she 
bided  her  time. 

And  now  the  preparations  for  the  wedding- 
day  were  complete.  The  trousseau,  carefully 
purchased  out  of  the  residue  of  that  memorable 
five  thousand  pounds  which  she  bad  manage* I 
to  save  out  of  her  father's  hands,  bad  been  all 
sent  home,  and  lay,  a  wondrous  and  marvel- 
lous display  in  every  drawer,  and  on  every 
shelf,  or  spread  out  in  glossy  heaps  upon  every 
bed  and  table  in  the  upper  chambers.  The 
presents,  numerous  and  valuable,  were  set 
forth  below  in  the  drawing-room,  which  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  hric-a-hrac  shop. 
Crowds  of  acquaintances  had  come  in  through 
two  long  afternoons  to  inspect  and  to  admire, 
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to  drink  tea  and  talk  scandal  the  while.  All 
her  women  friends  had  kissed  her  rapturously 
and  gushingly,  calling  her  by  fond  and  endear- 
ing epithets,  as  tljongh  the  very  fact  of  her 
making  a  good  marriage  enhanced  her  virtues 
and  perfections.  And  Madeline  had  kissed 
them  all  back  again,  very  prettily,  with 
gracious  little  speeches  and  affectionate 
caresses  to  each  in  her  turn ;  for  she  was 
clever  enough  to  know  how  wise  in  her  gener- 
ation the  woman  who  turns  other  women  into 
friends — how  foolish  is  she  who,  through  want 
of  a  little  graciousness,  converts  them  into 
enemies. 

And  at  these  afternoon  receptions  Colonel 
Abbott  had  stood  by,  benignant  and  paternal 
— dealing  out  cups  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
to  his  daughter's  female  acquaintances,  hand- 
ing old  ladies  in  and  out  of  their  carriages, 
cooing  out  benedictions  in  their  ears  upon  his 
darling,  his  beloved  child,  so  that  tears  of 
sympathy  and  emotion  rose  in  many  eyes  as 
they  listened  to  him. 

It  was  truly  a  pretty  and  pathetic  spectacle 
— the  handsome  old  man  about  to  part  with 
his  only  treasure,  and  bent  unselfishly  upon 
furthering  her  happiness  by  his  prayers  and 
his  blessings. 

And  now,  at  length,  all  this  was  over  ;  the 
show  was  at  an  end,  and  stern  business  began. 
Visitors  were  denied  entrance ;  trunks  and 
portmanteaux,   and    huge   wicker-work   boxes 
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were  brought  forth,  and  every  maid  in  the 
house  began  packing  up  the  finery  for  dear 
life. 

The  weddingr  was  to  be  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  the  31st  of  July  dawned  at  last. 

And  Valentine  Eyre  arose  in  the  morning 
with  a  light  heart,  and  a  soul  that  was  filled 
to  overfiowing  with  joy  and  hajipiness. 

No  evil  presentiment  overshadowed  his 
waking  moments  ;  no  gloomy  forebodings 
dogged  his  footsteps  as  he  went  forth  into 
the  bright  noontide  sunshine  of  the  summer 
mornino;. 

For  to-day  he  was  about  to  put  to  his 
Madeline  that  final  test  of  her  love  and  her 
sincerity,  on  which  he  was  ready  to  stake  his 
very  existence. 


%^aM 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


PEESECUTION. 


ETTY  ORMOND  was  not  amono-st 
the  select  few  who  were  to  remain 
in  London  until  the  1st  of  Auofust, 
in  order  to  see  the  great  match  of 
the  season  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  St 
Peter's  Church,  Eaton  Square.  Had  Fate,  in- 
deed, ordained  that  she  should  be  in  town  at 
the  time,  Letty,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
have  fled  far  away  from  the  echoes  of  those 
joy  bells,  which  were  to  ring  in  the  new-born 
happiness  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It 
would  have  been  a  pain  to  her  to  breathe  the 
same  air  upon  that  eventful  morning,  to  have 
opened  her  eyes  upon  the  same  streets  and 
houses  upon  which  Val  would  look  as  he  greeted 
the  dawning  of  his  wedding-day. 

This    refinement    of   agony  was    mercifully 
spared  to  her. 

Truth  to  say,  Letty  was  in  dire  disgrace  in 
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these  days  ;  her  refusal  of  Lord  Warlock's  offer 
had  caused  her  practically  to  be  sent  to  Co- 
ventry. For  the  first  few  days  after  the 
thunderbolt  of  her  rebellion  had  bur.st  upon 
the  heads  of  the  elders  of  her  family,  hope 
was  not  yet  extinct  within  them — the  cause 
did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  altogether  lost. 
A  variety  of  systems  were  practised  upon  her. 
She  was  conxed  and  cajoled,  after  which  she 
was  reasoned  and  argued  with  ;  lastly,  she  was 
scolded  and  threatened.  Nothing  was  of  any 
avail — she  remained  obdurate.  At  Jast,  beino- 
tired  of  the  whole  business,  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  laugh  at  the  superhuman  efforts 
which  were  made  to  induce  her  to  change  her 
mind.  Upon  this  slie  was  told  that  she  was 
disrespectful  and  impertinent,  and  ordered  to 
remain  in  her  bedroom. 

One  final  attempt  was  made,  however,  be- 
fore the  game  was  given  up  as  hopeless. 
There  was  a  combination  of  allied  forces. 
Lady  Ardencapel  in  person  condescended  to 
come  to  Bryanstone  Square  in  order  to  plead 
her  son's  cause  with  the  damsel  wlio  had  re- 
fused to  marry  him  ;  the  sight  of  her  boy's 
sorrow,  of  his  flushed  face  and  swollen  eyelids, 
were  too  much  for  her  maternal  heart.  The 
countess  came,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  see  "if 
anything  could  be  done." 

Lady  Cornelia  met  her  by  appointment  at 
Bryanstone  Square,  and  with  Letty's  mother  a 
long  conference  was  held  in  the  drawing-room, 
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after  which  Lncly  Ardencapel  actually  climbed 
up  the  three  flights  of  steep  stairs  to  the  room 
where  Letty  was  immured,  in  order  to  show 
her  good  and  gracious  attentions  towards  the 
offender. 

How  little  Tim  and  Jim  stood  hiding  behind 
doors,  peeping  out  surreptiously  with  gigglings 
and  snioralincTs  indescribable,  whilst  the  aus^ust 
visitor  laboriously  ascended  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  "nursery  staircase"  has  passed  into 
the  annals  of  family  history  ;  also,  how  Ealph 
took  her  off  afterwards  to  a  T  downstairs  in  the 
schoolroom,  puffing  and  panting  and  swelling 
out  his  cheeks  as  he  made  believe  to  clamber 
up  the  steep  steps,  treading  occasionally  in 
front  upon  an  imaginary  gown,  and  groaning 
at  intervals  through  very  shortness  of  breath, 
till  the  "  brnts  "  well-nigh  choked  theu'selves 
with  lauohter,  and  even  Rita  was  moved 
almost  to  tears — all  this  also  is  written  in  the 
chronicles  unto  this  day  ;  and  game  is  still 
frequently  made  of  that  eventful  day  when 
the  Countess  of  Ardencapel,  who  liad  grown 
very  portly  in  middle  life,  vou<-hsafed  to  visit 
Letty  Orrannd  in  that  upper  chamber  set  apart 
to  her.  \w  fact,  to  this  hour  Ralph  has  but  to 
murmur  "  Excelsior,"  and  to  give  one  or  two 
spasmodii!  ]Kints,  and  instantly  the  whole  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  faniily  become  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  the  bare  recollection 
of  it. 

Well,  Lady  Ardencapel  went  upstairs  and 
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sat  upon  Letty's  little  white-curtained  bed, 
whilst  Lady  Cornelia  took  one  chair  and  Lady 
Helena  the  other,  so  that  Letty  herself  was 
constrained  to  stand  in  the  middle,  there  being 
but  a  meagre  allowance  of  furniture  in  the  old 
night  nursery,  which  had  become  her  bed- 
chamber. She  stood  bolt  upright  with  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  feeling,  as  she  looked, 
like  a  naughty  child — and  a  very  defiant 
naughty  child,  too — waiting  to  be  scolded. 

When  Lady  Ardencapel  had  recovered  her 
breath,  she  opened  the  proceedings. 
'•This  is  very  sad,  my  dear  child." 
"  What  is  very  sad,  Lady  Ardencapel  ?  " 
"  Why,    my  dear,  that  you   should  be  up 
here — all  alone — shut  up — like  this    in    soli- 
tude." 

"It  is  a  great  shame  certainly,"  retorted 
Letty,  with  an  angry  glance  at  her  aunt,  "but 
I  don't  see  any  sadness  about  it.  I  am  not 
sad  at  all  events.     I  have  plenty  of  books." 

Then  the  countess  changed  her  tactics, 
whilst  Lady  Cornelia  held  up  her  hands  with 
a  private  gesture  of  dismay  to  her  sister,  as 
much  as  to  sav,   "  What  a  terrible  girl  th 


say 


to' 


is 


is  ;  "  and  Lady  Helena  lifted  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  in  response. 

The  countess  saw  nothing  of  this  pantomime 
which  went  on  behind  her  back. 

"  My  poor  boy  is  very  unhappy,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  Gentlemen  usually  appear  to  be  unhappy 
VOL.  II.  0 
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when  tliey  are  unsuccessful  in  love,"  replied 
Letty  quite  cheerfully. 

"  Have  you  never  reflected,  my  dear,  that 
your  conduct  may  have  very  serious  effects 
upon  my  poor  Warlock ;  already  he  has  lost 
his  appetite  and  his  spirits,  has  given  up 
Goodwood,  and  thrown  over  ever  so  many 
invitations  and  eng;ag;ements.  I  fear  if  this 
goes  on  he  will  be  really  ill ;  he  might  even — 
even — die,"  she  murmured,  melting  into  tears 
at  the  pathetic  picture  conj  ured  up  by  her  own 
w^ords. 

"Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  for  love,"  quoted  Letty,  smil- 
ingly— at  which  Lady  Cornelia  burst  forth 
indignantly, — 

"  Oh,  this  is  shameful — disgraceful  !  this 
flippancy ;  this  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
others  ;  this  ingratitude  for  the  goodness  and 
condescension  shown  you  by  Lord  Warlock's 
mother  is  not  to  be  borne  ! " 

"  Miss  Ormond  thinks  it  a  joke  to  laugh  at 
the  sufferings  of  others,"  said  the  countess, 
with  severity.      "  You  may  dislike  my  son." 

"But  I  do  not  dislike  him!"  interrupted 
Letty,  eagerly.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  like 
him  now  much  better  than  I  ever  did,  and 
of  course  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  given  him 
pain." 

Lady  Ardencapel  took  both  her  hands  and 
drew  her  dow^n  upon  the  bed  beside  herself. 
Lady    Cornelia    exchanged    winks    and    nods 
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with  her  sister,  as  if  to  say,  ''Ah,  you  see  she 
is  coming  round  at  last — firmness  and  dis- 
cipline are  having  a  good  eff'ect " — all  of  which 
was  perfectly  understood  by  Letty,  whilst  her 
would  -  be  mother  -  in  -  law  was  kissing  her 
cheek. 

"  Then,  my  dearest  child,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  re-consider  your  decision.  I  am  here  as 
my  boy's  ambassador,  and  as  you  say  you 
really  like  him  so  much,  why  not  make  us  all 
happy  by  accepting  him." 

''  Dear  Lady  Ardencapel,"  said  Lett}', 
"  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  for  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  I  am  a  nobody  ;  I  have  no  money, 
and  nothing;  to  make  me  a  good  match." 

"  My  dear,  as  if  we  thought  of  that  !  You 
are  good,  and  you  are  pretty." 

"  Girls  don't  often  get  husbands  now-a-days 
only  for  that,"  said  Letty,  "  and  so  I  am  quite 
conscious  of  your  kindness  to  me  ;  all  the  same, 
I  cannot  marry  your  son  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
sit  here  till  doomsday,  and  if  my  aunt  and  my 
mother  were  to  keep  me  up  in  this  room  upon 
bread  and  water  till  my  hair  turned  grey, 
and  if  Lord  Warlock  was  to  fall  down  and  die 
of  a  broken  heart — which  he  is  not  in  the  very 
least  likely  to  do — all  this  would  not  persuade 
me  to  marry  a  man  1  like,  but  do  not  love, 
merely  because  he  is  a  viscount  and  heir  to 
an  earldom  and  to  a  laroe  fortune  and  a  fiin- 
position." 

After   that  there  was  nothing   more  to  be 
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said.  And  the  discomfited  allies  took  their 
departure  somewhat  ingloriously,  leaving 
Letty  in  victorious  possession  of  her  solitude. 

And  late  that  night  a  bulgy-looking  letter 
in  an  envelope,  with  a  smart,  gilt,  viscount's 
coronet  on  it,  was  brought  up  to  her  on  a 
tray  by  the  housemaid,  who  waited  upon  her 
in  her  prison,  and  Jim  and  Tim  and  Ealph 
all  saw  it  go  upstairs,  and  turned  it  over  and 
over,  and  with  delighted  grinnings  and 
gigglings,  wondering  what  was  inside  it  be- 
fore Susan  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  it 
up  the  tortuous  staircase. 

"  My  dear  brats,"  said  Ralph,  oracularly, 
"  you  will  receive  from  heaven  an  inestimable 
blessing  ere  many  weeks  are  over  your  infant 
heads ;  you  will  have  a  real,  live  viscount  for 
a  brother-in-law,  and  may  confidently  look 
forward  in  future  years  to  a  large  progeny  of 
carrotty-headed  nephews  and  nieces." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  !  Do  you  really  think  so, 
Ealphy  ? "  cried  Tim ;  w^hilst  Jim,  with 
greater  sapiency,  observed, — 

'*  He  has  popped  again  !  " 

"  As  James  observes  with  a  wisdom  and  a 
refinement  of  diction  beyond  his  years — he 
has  popped  again !  "  replied  Ralph,  gravely. 
•'  Here,  take  it  up,  Susan  ;  have  you  ever 
carried  a  viscount's  love  -  letter  before  %  His 
lordship  has  sent  on  the  wedding-ring ;  take 
care  it  doesn't  tumble  out,  my  dear ;  and  give 
Miss    Ormond   my  love,    and   tell    her  I  am 
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happy  to  give  my  fraternal  consent  to  her 
union  with  so  handsome  a  scion  of  the  British 
peerage." 

"  Law,  Master  Ealph,  how  you  do  go  on  !  " 
cried  Susan,  giggling ;  and  carried  up  the 
precious  document,  reverently,  as  if  it  were 
stuffed  w^ith  gold. 

But  Kalph  and  the  brats  were  wrong  for 
once.  Lord  Warlock's  coroneted  letter  did 
not  contain  a  fresh  offer  of  marriage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  practically  and  finally  closed  all 
negotiations  upon  the  subject. 

**  Darling,"  wrote  the  discomfited  lover,  "1 
may  call  you  'darling'  this  once,  may  I  not  { 
though  you  never  will  be  'my  darling  !     I  did 
not  send  my  mother  up  to  bully  you  to-day, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  she  went,  and  also  to  hear 
that  they  are  keeping  you  shut  up   in  your 
bedroom,  which    is    a  beastly  shame  ;    and  J 
want  you  to  know  that  I  will  never  tease  you 
again  to  marry  me,  because  I  know  that  you  love 
that  other  person,  and  you  must  be  quite  un- 
happy enough  without  being  worried  about  me. 
I  am  awfully  unhappy  myself,  and  have  given 
up  Goodw'ood  and  everything;  but  don't  fret 
about  that,  as  I  couldnt  have  enjoyed  it  a  bit 
without    you,    having    so    often    thought    we 
should  go  there  together.     I  daresay  I  shalj 
get  happier   after  a  bit,  and  shall  go   up   to 
Newmarket  later  on,  when,  I  daresay,  I  shall 
feel  more  cheerfid.     And  I  would  like  you   to 
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know  that  I  shall  always  be  your  friend  all  my 
life,  because  I  shall  never  love  anybody  so 
much  as  I  love  you,  and  if  you  ever  want 
anybody  to  help  you,  or  do  anything  for  you, 
I  shall  be  quite  hurt  if  you  don't  send  for  me 
at  once,  just  as  if  I  was  your  brother.  I  don't 
mean  to  marry  for  a  very  long  time,  because  I 
shall  wait  as  long  as  ever  I  can  to  see  if  you 
o(^t  over  at  all  about  that  other  person,  and  so 
1  send  you  this  little  ring,  which  I  hope  you 
will  wear  for  my  sake,  and  if  ever  you  think 
better  of  it,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  send  me 
tlie  ring  back,  and  I  shall  understand  what  you 
mean  ;  but  unless  you  do  that  (and  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  will),  I  shall  never  torment 
vou  any  more,  because  as  long  as  you  love 
somebody  else  you  won't  care  about  me.  I 
will  never  tell  anybody  that  I  found  out  about 
it,  of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure.  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you. — Ever  your  affectionate 
friend,  Waelock. 

"  P.S. — If  I  feel  better  by  then  I  might  per- 
haps just  run  down  by  train  on  the  Cup  day  just 
to  see  the  big  race  run  ;  but  it  won't  be  any  fun, 
only  just  because  1  have  backed  Equator." 

When  Letty  Ormond  had  finished  reading 
this  letter  there  were  tears  running  down  over 
both  her  cheeks.  Poor,  simple,  boyish  Lord 
Warlock,  with  his  quaint  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  consolation  with  his  convictions  of  eternal 
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love,  and  his  regrets  over  his  inability  to  attend 
Goodwood  races — although  he  might,  perhaps, 
if  he  felt  better,  "  run  down  by  train  on  the 
Cup  day  " — and  his  naive  declaration  that  he 
would  be  more  cheerful  by  the  autumn  meet- 
ings at  Newmarket.  All  that  was  so  very 
queer ;  and  yet  the  boy's  real  sorrow  and  good 
feeling  in  refraining  from  "bothering"  her 
was  so  genuinely  to  be  seen  through  it  all,  that 
she  could  not  but  be  touched.  A  kindly  feel- 
ing crept  into  her  heart  about  him.  His  w^eak 
eyes  seemed  to  become  less  ugly  in  her  re- 
collection, his  fiery-hued  head  more  inoffensive  ; 
even  his  allusions  to  the  "  other  person  "  failed 
to  fill  her  with  that  shame  and  dismay  to 
which  she  had  listened  to  his  first  w^ords  con- 
cerning: his  knowledge  of  her  miserable  secret. 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  there  was  wTapped  in 
a  bit  of  silver  paper  a  very  simple  little  ring  ; 
there  was  nothino^  maonificent  or  costlv 
about  it,  which  showed  that  Lord  Warlock 
was  possessed  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste 
— a  little  gold  band  with  three  pearls  set 
plainly  into  it — such  a  ring  as  any  girl  might 
wear  without  its  ever  being  noticed  upon  her 
hand.     Letty  looked  at  it  through  her  tears. 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  she  said  softly  to  herself, 
and  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  and  then  raised 
it  to  her  lips. 

To  retain  a  discarded  lover  as  a  friend  is  a 
feminine  w^eakness  which  no  woman  is  free 
from — such  a  friendship  has  a  gentle,  melan- 
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choly  attached  to  it,  and  is  very  sweet  to  the 
woman  to  whom  it  is  offered.  But,  as  a  rule, 
men  fight  shy  of  this  anomalous  position. 
Very  young  boys  and  very  old  men  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with  who  will  indulge  the 
female  fancy  by  entering  into  that  bond  of 
peace  and  fraternal  affection  which  is  dear  to 
the  soul  of  the  w^oman  who  has  denied  them 
the  gift  of  her  love  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  men  who 
have  outgrown  their  boyhood,  and  have  not 
yet  reached  their  fifth  decade,  are  not  given 
to  such  an  exhibition  of  meekness.  A  man 
will  have  all  or  nothing  ;  a  boy,  if  he  cannot 
get  all,  will  be  satisfied  to  take  wdiat  he  can 
get — that,  to  some  women,  creates  the  charm 
of  a  boy's  love — it  is  decidedly  of  a  more  un- 
selfish nature  than  the  stronger,  yet  more 
impatient,  love  of  an  older  man. 

Valentine  Eyre,  in  Warlock's  place,  would 
have  scorned  the  hand  of  sisterly  good-will 
which  Letty  heki  out  to  him — the  letter  which 
she  sent  back  to  her  viscount  w^ould  have 
excited  his  anger  ;  and  yet  Warlock  considered 
it  the  very  perfection  of  kindness  and  of  sweet- 
ness, and  slejDt  with  it  for  many  nights  under 
his  pillow,  carrying  it  about  with  him  in  his 
breast-pocket  by  day.  It  even  went  down 
with  him  to  Goodwood  when — feeling  some- 
what better — he  ran  down  by  train  on  the 
Cup  day  as  he  had  said,  not  for  any  fun,  but 
merely  to  see  Equator  win  the  stakes,  which 
that  gallant  horse  did  in  a  canter. 
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And  this  was  the  letter  which  Letty  Or- 
mond  wrote  to  him, — 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
letter ;  you  are  far  more  kind  and  good  to  me 
than  I  deserve.  I  will  always  wear  your  ring 
because  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  will  be  your 
sister;  but  you  must  not  ever  expect  me  to 
send  it  back  to  you.  If  I  am  in  any  trouble 
all  my  life  long,  and  I  need  help,  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  send  for  you  to  help  me.  And 
1  know  you  will  keep  my  secret ;  and  I  don't 
mind  your  having  guessed  it  one  bit — nov\ 
I  hope  you  will  marry  somebody  far  better  and 
nicer  than  I  am  ;  but  whatever  you  do,  and 
wherever  you  are,  I  will  always  be  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  Letty." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  thincrs  that 
the  arrivinof  and  the  sendino;  of  these  two 
letters  should  remain  unknown  to  the  powers 
that  were.  Susan  confided  in  the  footman, 
and  the  footman  told  the  cook,  and  the  cook 
told  Naylor,  the  lady's-maid,  and  Naylor,  of 
course — being  deeply  interested  in  anything 
which  concerned  the  family — thought  it  "  her 
duty  to  acquaint "  her  lady.  Lady  Helena 
sent  off  post-haste  for  Lady  Cornelia,  who 
arrived  directly  after  breakfast,  and  then  the 
culprit  was  brought  to  book. 

"  What  has  Lord  Warlock  written  to  you 
about,    Letty?    and   what    have    you   written 
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back  ?  I  Lope  and  trust,  my  dear  child,  that 
your  answer  has  been  a  favourable  one  this 
time  ? " 

"  Very  favourable,  aunt,"  replied  Letty, 
smiling  to  herself. 

"My  darling  child!"  cried  Lady  Helena, 
clasping  her  daughter  to  her  bosom.  "  Oh, 
how  happy  this  would  make  us  !  and  see — oh, 
Cornelia !  the  dear  child  has  a  new  rino;  on. 
Did  dear  Lord  Warlock  give  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Dear  Lord  Warlock  did,"  replied  Letty, 
demurely,  and  then  they  both  hugged  and 
kissed  her  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

After  which  her  mother  said, — 

"  And  so,  my  darling,  you  are  really,  really 
going  to  marry  Warlock  !" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  she  answered.  Cer- 
tainly Letty  was  a  very  irritating  young 
woman. 

"  What !  did  you  not  say  so  a  minute  ago  ?  " 
cried  her  aunt. 

"  Certainly  not." 

'*  You  wicked  girl !  you  said  you  had  given 
him  a  favourable  answer  to  his  letter.  You 
distinctly  said  so.     How  can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  deny  it.  I  did  give  him  a  favour- 
able answer ;  but  I  said  nothing  about  marry- 
iug  him,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  did 
not  ask  me  to  marry  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  told  me  he  should  never  ask  me  again  to  be 
his  wife,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  be  his 
friend  instead." 
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"  Oh,  this  is  awful  !     But  this  ring  ?" 

"  Is  a  pledge  of  friendship — pure  and  simple. 
1  have  promised  to  wear  it  always  in  token  of 
my  sisterly  affection  for  him.  There  is  no 
objection  to  my  having  a  fraternal  friend  in 
Lord  Warlock,  is  there  ? " 

Then  there  was  a  very  terrible  scene  indeed. 
Lady  Helena  went  off'  into  a  fit  of  violent 
hysterics,  so  that  the  bell  had  to  be  rung  for 
Naylor  and  the  spirits  of  ether  ;  and  wdnlst  her 
mother  w^ept  and  shrieked  upon  the  sofa,  her 
aunt  pranced  about  the  room  storming  and 
raving  at  her  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of  fury  and 
anger. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  you,  you  wicked,  un- 
principled girl !  "  she  cried.  "  1  wash  my  hands 
of  you  altogether.  I  w^ll  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you.     I  will  take  up  Eita  instead." 

"  Oh — oh — oh,"  sobbed  Lady  Helena  from 
the  sofa  cushions.  "  Oh,  if  you  give  her  up  it 
will  kill  me — oh,  oh." 

"  Now,  pray  be  calm,  my  lady  ;  "  this  from 
Naylor,  who  w^as  accustomed  to  her  ladyship's 
attacks. 

"  How  can  she  expect  to  stand  in  her  sister's 
light  forever,"  cried  Lady  Cornelia,  "  after 
all  the  time  and  the  money  I  have  wasted 
upon  her  ? " 

"  I  don't  expect  to  stand  in  Eita's  light, 
aunt.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  place  to  her 
this  very  day.  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  about 
any  longer,  and  as  I  don't  mean  to  marry  any- 
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body,  I  had  much  better  retire  into  private 
life  at  once,  and  leave  the  coast  clear  for 
Eita." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  taking  you  to  Lord 
Harley's  for  Goodwood  ?  "  cried  her  aunt,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Don't  take  me  to  Lord  Harley's — take 
Rita  instead.  I  don't  care  where  I  go  or  what 
I  do.     I  am  sick  of  everything  !  " 

Well,  after  that  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
house  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days. 
Letty  w^as  no  longer  confined  to  her  bedroom, 
but  went  about  the  house  as  usual ;  and  there 
were  a  great  many  conferences  held  about  her, 
into  which  her  father  also  had  to  be  drawn, 
because,  although  he  took  but  little  notice  of 
his  children,  there  were  things  to  be  settled  in 
w^hich  it  w^as  necessary  that  his  consent  should 
be  obtained. 

Letters  and  telegrams  also  were  sent  forth, 
and  other  letters  and  telegrams  came  back 
in  answer  to  them.  Letty  was  aware  that 
her  future  fate  was  being  ordained  for  her, 
and  somethinsj  must  have  eked  out  throuorh 
Naylor,  because  the  "brats"  took  to  calling 
Rita  the  "  Goody  Goodwood  Girl ;  "  and  Rita 
looked  very  important  and  mysterious,  and 
altogether  rather  pleased  w^ith  herself — and, 
moreover,  she  paid  several  visits  to  the  dress- 
maker's with  her  aunt. 

At  last  one  morning  she  came  into  the 
schoolroom    where    the    family    was   gathert^d 
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together,  and   from   her  face   it  was   evident 
that  she  was  the  bearer  of  great  news. 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  she  said,  whilst  the  boys 
crowded  round  her.  "Aunt  Corney  and 
mother  have  just  told  me  I  am  to  come  out 
at  once.  I  am  going  with  aunt  to  Lord  Har- 
ley's  for  Goodwood,  and  there  are  to  be  two 
balls  ;  and  I'm  very  sorry,  Letty,  but  as  aunt 
says,  it  is  but  fair  I  should  have  my  chance — 
and  you  are  to  go  and  live  with  Sir  George 
and  Helena  in  Middleshire." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

HOW     THE     TEST     FAILED. 


ADELINE,  do  you  love  me  ? " 

The  question  came  from  his 
very  soul.  His  eyes  sought  hers 
with  a  devouring  eagerness  as 
though  he  would  fain  see  into  her  innermost 
heart. 

She  raised  upon  him  her  glorious  eyes, 
calm  and  untroubled,  yet  with  a  faint  impa- 
tience in  them  which,  however,  he  did  not 
see. 

"  Why,  Val,  of  course — of  course  I  love 
you.  Have  1  not  told  you  that  I  do,  a  thou- 
sand times  over  ?  " 

*' My  own — my  beloved  1 " 

But  he  did  not  draw  her  to  himself,  or 
press  her  fondly  to  his  heart,  as  he  had  so 
often  done  before  ;  only  he  held  her  hands 
clenched  tightly  one  in  each  of  his,  and 
gazed  with  an  earnestness  that  was  almost 
tragical  into  her  beautiful  face. 
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They  were  alone — alone  in  the  room  where 
he  had  first  wooed  and  won  her — where  most 
of  the  happy  hours  of  his  lovemaking  had 
been  passed — golden  hours,  countless  in  their 
number,  indescribable  in  their  oft-recurring: 
rapture !  The  room  was  disordered ;  there 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  preparations  for 
the  great  event  of  the  morrow.  The  litter 
of  the  packing  up  of  the  wedding  presents  had 
scarcely  been  swept  away ;  clean  curtains  and 
chintzes  lay  about  waiting  to  be  put  up ; 
faded  flowers  had  been  cleared  from  the  vases, 
fresh  ones  had  not  yet  taken  their  places  ; 
the  room  lacked  its  usual  daintiness  and  pret- 
tiness  ;  yet  what  of  that  to  Val — was  it  not 
still  and  always  the  scene  of  his  life's  delight  ? 
Was  not  that  the  sofa  upon  which  he  had  first 
kissed  her  lips  ?  the  arm-chair  before  which 
he  had  knelt  at  her  feet  ?  the  piano  at  which 
she  had  sat  so  often  and  sung  to  him  ?  To 
his  dying  day  would  not  that  litter  of  feminine 
trifles,  that  harmonious  maze  of  many  shapes 
and  many  colours  that  makes  up  the  indescrib- 
able charm  of  a  woman's  room,  be  impressed 
for  ever  upon  his  memory  as  the  very  shrine 
and  his  heart's  great  love  ?  Could  he  ever,  in 
all  the  years  to  come,  see  again  unmoved  that 
drawing-room  in  Chester  Square,  where  Made- 
line had  yielded  herself  to  his  love  and  his 
caresses  ?  Val  did  not  believe  such  a  thing  to 
be  possible.  Something  of  this  went  vaguely 
through  his  mind,  even  as  he  stood  there  face 
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to  face  with  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his 
wife,  and  asked  her  once  again  that  question 
which  man  puts  for  ever  to  woman  with  a  great 
and  insatiable  longing  to  read  the  answer  not  so 
much  upon  her  lips  as  down  in  her  very  heart. 

*'  Madeline,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

And  she  answered  lightly,  readily,  as  if  it 
was  of  no  moment  whatever  how  and  what 
manner  she  uttered  her  reply, — 

"  Why,  yes,  Val,  of  course  I  love  you !  " 

And  then  he  was  silent.  Now  that  he 
stood  thus  alone  with  her  ;  now  that  he  was 
about  to  tell  her  that  all-important  secret  that 
he  had  kept  from  her  until  to-day,  there  came 
into  his  mind  a  vague  disquietude,  a  sense  of 
uneasiness,  almost  of  nervousness ;  something 
that  was  not  exactly  a  doubt  of  her,  but  was 
rather  an  anxiety,  lest,  for  his  sake,  she  should 
regret  overmuch,  the  wealth  he  was  about  to 
abandon.  And  yet  he  questioned  her  once  more 
concerning  her  love. 

"  You  are  sure,  Madeline,  quite  sure,  that 
you  love  me — me,  myself,  Valentine  Eyre  ?  I 
mean — not  because  I  am  rich,  but  because  I 
am — myself?  " 

She  coloured.  In  Val's  eyes,  it  was  a  blush 
of  indignation  that  he  should  even  ask  such  a 
question  of  her. 

"  Oh,  Val,  how  can  you  ?  Do  you  doubt 
my  affection,  then  ?  Do  you  suspect  me — of 
the  worst,  the  basest  motives  ?  Oh  no,  it 
is  impossible ! " 
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Slie  acted  it  very  prettily,  indeed,  with  an 
appearance  of  reproach  and  distress  that  she 
did  in  very  truth,  in  a  certain  degree,  expe- 
rience. She  chisped  her  hands  together,  and 
looked  into  his  face,  with  eyes  in  which  he 
could  have  sworn  there  were  the  shadows  of 
gathering  tears.     He  cried  w\armly, — 

"  It  i.s'  impossible,  dearest !  Forgive  me, 
sweet,  for  asking  you  such  a  question  ;  for 
seeming,  for  one  instant  only,  to  suspect  you 
of  anythi[]g  but  w4iat  is  good  and  noble.  I 
know  that  you  are  true  and  guileless.  I  trust 
you  and  believe  in  you  above  all  other  living 
creatures.  In  whom,  indeed,  should  I  believe, 
if  not  in  you  ? — my  other  self,  my  second 
soul,  my  wife  !  " 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  strained  her  pas- 
sionately to  his  heart,  murmuring  fond  words, 
as  he  kissed  her  brow,  her  hair,  her  eyes. 
Madeline,  to  all  appearance,  nestled  content- 
edly again-t  his  breast.  In  reality  s!ie  re- 
signed herself  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
over  whieli  she  had  no  control,  and  said  to 
herself,  whilst  she  was  being  kissed, — 

'*  I  suppose  he  w^on't  go  on  like  this  after 
we  are  married.  It's  to  be  hoped  not ;  for 
I  am  getting  very  sick  of  all  this  love- 
making-." 

"And  now,  darling,"  he  said,  drawing  her 

down  beside   him  upon  a  sofa,    "  now  I  will 

tell  you  why  I  asked  you  so  brutal  and  cruel 

a  question — a  question   which    made   you   so 

VOL.  11.  P 
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justly  indifrnant,  my  own ;  for  I  had  a  reason 
for  asking  it." 

He  was  quite  happy  now  ;  her  spontaneous 
confession  of  affection — her  dismay  at  his 
half  accusation  —  the  kisses  which  he  had 
pressed  upon  her  beautiful  face — all  this  had 
scattered  his  doubts  and  his  uneasiness  as  the 
morning  mists  are  dispersed  before  the  rising 
sun.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  all  had  been 
spoken  and  told  between  them — as  though  his 
secret  had  been  already  disclosed  to  her.  He 
had  never,  indeed,  doubted  the  purity  of  her 
love,  but  his  faith  in  her  was  now  more  un- 
shaken than  ever. 

But  Madeline,  as  he  spoke,  looked  up  at 
him  with  sudden  interest. 

''A  reason,  Val  ?  "  she  repeated.  *' What 
do  you  mt'an  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her  up- 
turned eyes  as  she  sat  beside  him. 

"  Madeline,"  he  said  softly,  "  if  I  were  to 
become  comparatively  a  poor  man — much 
poorer  than  you  and  all  the  world  believe  me 
to  be — you  would  still  love  me  just  the  same, 
would  you  not  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  ;  but  you  are  talking  in  riddles. 
I  do  not  understand  you.  What  joke  have  you 
got  to  yourself,  Val  ?  "  and  she  laughed  a  little, 
but  the  faint  shadow  of  a  great  apprehension 
crept  slowly  into  her  wide  opened  eyes. 

"  It  is  no  joke,  but  very  earnest,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling  at  her  with  a  fond  infatuation 
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as  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  her 
head. 

"What — what  —  can  you  mean?"  She 
looked  bewildered  ;  her  breath  came  a  little 
quickly.  Still,  she  was  far  from  suspecting 
the  truth.  *'  Is  it  in  earnest  that  you  are 
•poor  f "  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh. 

''I  am  not  poor  to-day,  Madeline  ;  but  to- 
morrow, from  the  moment  that  you  become 
my  wife,  in  fact,  I  shall  become — not  exactly 
poor  indeed,  because  we  shall  always  have 
enough  to  live  on  in  comfort,  in  luxury  even 
— but  I  shall  no  longer  be  the  very  wealthy 
man  I  have  been  up  till  now." 

She  turned  as  white  as  ashes — a  deadly 
paleness,  that  went  up  like  a  wave  all  over  her 
face.     He  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

"  Do  not  look  so  frightened,  my  darling  ; 
nothing  very  terrible  is  going  to  happen  to 
me — nothing  can  delay  our  marriage,  or  defer 
our  happiness.  And  we  shall  be  just  as  happy, 
shall  we  not  ?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  explain  what  you  mean," 
she  gasped.  "  Do  not  keep  me  in  this  sus- 
pense !  What  has  happened  ?  What  horrible 
mistake  is  there  ?  Are  you  not  your  uncle's 
heir  ?     Did  you  not  inherit  all  his  wealth  ?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  no  doubt  I  did.  Up  to  now  every- 
thing has  been  absolutely  mine,  but  now — " 

"  Another  will  has  been  found  !  "  she  cried, 
faintly. 
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"  No — no — nothing  of  the  sort.  Nothing 
new  or  unexpected  has  happened  at  all, 
dearest — nothing  to  cause  you  all  this  alarm. 
I  have  known  of  this  all  along  ;  my  uncle 
wrote  me  a  private  letter  which  was  given  to 
me  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  it  he  left  me 
certain  instructions  which  I  was  to  carry  out 
upon  the  very  eve  of  my  marriage,  but  about 
which  I  was  to  maintain  absolute  silence  until 
that  time.  Had  he  not  bound  me  in  this 
way,  you  know,  dearest,  I  should  never  have 
kept  such  a  secret  from  you.  Now,  this 
letter — " 

Madeline  sat  up ;  the  colour  came  back 
faintly  into  her  cheeks;  she  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

'*  Ah  !  it  is  a  letter — not  a  will,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes — merely  a  letter." 

**  Then  it  is  not  legal  !  You  are  not  obliged 
to  act  up  to  it  ?  " 

""  No  ;  there  is  no  legal  obligation,  cer- 
tainly." 

"Ah,  how  you  frightened  me,  Val !  Well, 
go  on,  tell  me  what  there  was  in  this 
letter." 

Val  went  on  unsuspectingly.  He  drew 
Michael  Gale's  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
proceeded  to  explain  to  her  its  principal  pro- 
visions ;  how  a  deed  of  gift  was  to  be  drawn 
up  and  signed  immediately  after  his  marriage  ; 
how  so  much  was  to  go  to  one  object,  and  so 
much    to    another,    and    how   the    residue  of 
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the  miser's  vast  fortune,  the  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  was  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  cousins,  with  the  advantage  in 
Val's  case  of  the  house  and  property  of 
Cragstone  Tower  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. 

"  So  you  see,  Madeline,"  said  Val  in  con- 
clusion, as  he  folded  up  the  letter  and  returned 
it  to  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, — "you  see 
there  is  no  pauperism  involved  for  you  and 
me — but  a  very  competent  income  and  a  charm- 
ing oki  house  in  the  north,  where  we  can  live 
with  every  comfort  and  every  luxury." 

Madeline  looked  at  him  strangely.  She 
had  withdrawn  herself  a  little — a  very  little 
— from  his  side. 

"  The  old  miser  was  crazy, "  she  said, 
sharply. 

"  Yes — I  think  he  w^as — rather  ! "  assented 
Val,  lightly — he  had  not  looked  at  her. 

*'  Of  course  that  letter  is  not  worth  a  far- 
thing— it  is  so  much  w^aste  paper — absolutely 
valueless  !  "  she  said. 

**  It  is  not  of  any  value  in  law,  certainly." 

"  Nobodv  of  course  but  a  fool  would  think 
of  paying  tiie  slightest  attention  to  it.  You 
should  have  torn  it  up  at  once.  You  had 
better  do  so  now.  Nobody  in  their  senses 
would  think  of  acting  up  to  such  a  letter  as 
that." 

Then  he  looked  up  at  her  ;  and  as  he  looked 
his  heart  suddenly  stood  still.     She  was  stand- 
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ing  now  before  him — she  was  pale  still,  and 
her  face  was  cold  and  angry. 

''  Madeline  ! " 

"  You  must  burn  that  letter,"  she  continued, 
witli  a  forced  calmness.  ''Of  course  you  are 
going  to  burn  it — give  it  to  me." 

"  Madeline,  I  don't  think  you  can  have 
understood  me.  Have  I  not  made  it  clear  to 
you  that  I  am  going  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions written  out  by  my  uncle  in  this  letter? 
The  appeal  that  he  has  made  to  me  is  too 
solemn  ;  the  injunctions  laid  upon  me  too 
awful  for  me  to  disregard  these  written  words 
of  a  dead  man  ;  he  has  appealed  to  my  honour 
—to  my  honesty  even.  You  must  surely 
agree  with  me  that  the  loss  of  great  wealth  is 
small  of  importance  compared  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  sacred  trust  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  me.  Oh,  Madeline,  surely — surely  you 
see  it  as  I  do  !    Do  you  not  ? " 

"I  see  that  you  must  be  utterly  mad  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  for  a  mo- 
ment," she  cried  wildly.  "  It  cannot  be  thought 
of — it  shall  not  be  done  !  " 

"  It  must  be  done  —  it  is  to  be  done," 
he  said,  sternly  ;  "  the  deed  of  gift  is  ready — 
drawn  up  in  Mr  Malsham's  office  ;  he  will 
brinor  it  with  him  when  he  comes  to  our  mar- 
riao-e  to-morrow.  When  we  come  back  from 
the  church  I  shall  sign  it  here — in  this  very 
room — the  very  hour  that  I  become  your 
husband." 
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*  Then  you  never — "  she  began,  wildly,  but 
checked  herself  suddenly  with  a  great  effort, 
clenching^  her  hands  tos^ether.  After  all  the 
game  was  not  played  out.  Did  not  Yal  worship 
her  ?  Was  he  not  even  foolishly  in  love  with 
her  ?  Had  he  not  sworn  a  thousand  vows  to 
her  that  her  faintest  wish  should  ever  be  law 
to  him,  her  slightest  caprice  a  command  ? 

»She  went  to  him ;  she  wound  her  arms 
about  his  neck  ;  she  wreathed  her  face  in  its 
sweetest  smiles  ;  she  put  up  her  lovely  lips 
for  his  kisses,  as  she  pleaded  for  that  which 
was  the  dearest  and  most  precious  thing  on 
earth  to  her. 

"  Viil — dear  Yal — do  not  do  such  a  foolish, 
mad  thing  !  There  can  be  no  earthly  necessity 
for  such  a  frightful  sacrifice.  Think  what  a 
difference  it  will  make  in  our  position,  in  our 
influence  upon  others,  in  our  power  of  doing 
good !  I  have  made  so  many  day-dreams.  I 
have  so  many  ambitions  for  you.  I  have 
hoped  to  see  you  in  Parliament, — a  leader 
amongst  men.  I  have  longed  for  you  to  fill 
a  place  worthy  of  your  talents  and  your  good- 
ness ;  to  see  you  make  a  noble  use  of  the  great 
wealth  which  is  honestly  and  fairly  yours — do 
not  fling  away  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  dead 
man's  crazy  caprice  !  Think  what  a  downfall  of 
all  my  hopes  and  dreams,  that  you  should  re- 
duce yourself  to  a  mere  country  gentleman, 
with  a  moderate  fortune  !  Nothing  great  can 
be  done  in  this  world  without  money  ;  nothing 
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worth   livinor   for   can    be    achieved   without 

it." 

She  pleaded  her  case  well.  She  knew  ex- 
actly how  and  where  to  touch  him  the  nearest ; 
how  to  simulate  that  noble  ambition  which  is 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  love  that  a  great- 
souled  woman  bears  to  the  man  who  is  dear  to 
her. 

He  stroked  her  head  fondly  ;  he  kissed  her 
upturned  lips  ;  he  smiled  into  her  pleading 
eyes,  but  he  was  not  moved  by  her  arguments  ; 
for  he  had  used  them  himself,  many  times 
over,  ere  now. 

"  You  overrate  my  talents,  dearest,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  have,  alas !  no  ambition  to  lead  a 
public  life,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  do  so  ;  for  my  duty  is  so  clearly  and 
plainly  traced  out  for  me  in  another  direction, 
that  1  can  S'^^e  no  other  course  open  to  me  but 
to  fulfil  Michael  Gale's  last  wishes  to  the  very 
letter.  Dear  Madeline,  you  who  are  so  good 
and  noble,  you  will,  I  know,  bear  this  little 
disappointment  as  it  becomes  you  to  bear  it. 
I  regret,  indeed,  for  your  sake,  the  many 
things  it  will  no  longer  be  in  mv  power  to  do 
for  you  ;  but,  after  all,  if  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Not  quite 
so  many  smart  dresses,  Madeline.  What  do 
you  want  with  them  ?  Are  you  not  more 
beautiful  in  my  eyes  than  any  other  woman 
on  earth  ?  Can  dress  add  to  your  loveliness, 
or  the  lack  of  finery  detract  from  it  ?     And 
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you  have  already  plenty  of  jewellery.  I 
have  given  you  as  much  as  I  could,  so  that 
you  should  possess  a  goodly  stock  before  my 
position  changred  ;  and  all  these  thin2:s,  as  you 
have  often  told  me,  you  do  not  value  much. 
Then,  as  to  our  life,  what  matters  it  that  we 
shall  have  two  houses  instead  often  ?  And  two 
such  dear  old  houses,  too,  worth  all  the  others, 
to  my  mind  !  We  shall  entertain  rather  less, 
keep  fewer  horses ;  what  do  these  things 
matter  ?  Darling,  we  have  always  each  other, 
and  you  know  that  I  shall  make  you  happy 
always,  as  happy  as  it  is  in  a  man's  power 
to  do ! " 

He  spoke  kindly  and  lovingly,  with  his 
hands  about  her  neck,  and  his  eyes  smilino- 
fondly  into  hers  ;  he  was  disheartened  at  the 
way  in  which  she  had  taken  his  news — it  was 
not  altogether  what  he  had  expected  from  her. 
But  still,  he  told  himself,  that  he  must  have 
patience  with  her ;  that  naturally  she  was 
disappointed  and  annoyed  ;  that  women  love 
finery  and  display,  and  that  he  had  been  un- 
reasonable to  imas^ine  that  even  his  divine 
Madeline  could  be  quite  above  all  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  her  sex. 

But  whilst  he  was  still  speaking,  half  play- 
fully, and  altoG^ether  fondly,  she  sank  suddenly 
down  before  him  upon  her  knees,  whilst  a  gush 
of  tears,  that  were  more  than  half  of  anger 
and  mortification,  rained  over  her  upturned 
face. 
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"  Oh,  Val,  I  entreat — I  implore  you  not  to 
do  this  dreadful  thing — for  iniy  sake,  if  not  for 
your  own.  You  say  you  love  me  !  Prove  your 
love  to  me  then.  Is  not  my  happiness  dear  to 
you  ?  Yield  to  me  in  this  !  See  on  my  knees, 
and  with  tears,  I  implore  you  to  listen  to  me." 

Then  Val's  face  grew  suddenly  dark  and 
stern,  with  a  gloom  which  slie  had  seen  u]3on 
it  before — and  she  knew  that  her  tears  and 
her  prayers  were  in  vain — that  neither  love 
nor  persuasion  would  move  him. 

'•  I  do  love  you,  God  knows  how  dearly," 
he  said,  lifting  her  from  her  lowly  attitude, 
"  and  your  happiness  is  my  chiefest  thought ; 
but  my  honour  is  dearer  to  me  even  than  you 
are  ;  and  you,  above  all  others,  should  be  glad 
that  it  is  so.  You  would  learn  one  day  to 
blush  for  your  husband,  Madeline,  did  you 
find  him  yield  to-day  to  an  unworthy  tempta- 
tion, because  it  is  uttered  by  the  lips  which 
he  loves." 

She  rose,  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  stood  up  before  him  cold  and  hard  and 
angry. 

"  Is  that  your  answer  then  ?  Is  that  your 
last  word  ? "  she  asked  him,  in  a  voice  of  con- 
centrated calmness.  "  You  will  not  give  up 
this  madman's  scheme,  and  burn  that  valueless 
letter '{ " 

"  I  will  not  give  up  doing  what  is  right 
— upon  this  subject  it  is  certainly  my  last 
word." 
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She  took  a  few  paces  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  great 
doubt  and  a  great  pain  at  his  heart ;  even 
then,  although  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  in 
her,  although  he  felt  that  she  had  fallen  short 
of  his  ideal,  that  she  w^as  lacking  in  some  of 
those  sweet  graces  with  which  he  had  credited 
her,  and  which  endear  a  woman  so  infinitely 
to  the  man  who  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  her 
master,  although  he  loves  her — even  though 
he  perceived  all  this,  yet  still  he  was  far  from 
guessing  or  suspecting  the  whole  truth.  He 
watched  her  anxiously — he  saw  that  she  was 
fig^htinor  a  battle  with  herself;  her  brow  was 
clouded  ;  her  eyes  were  cast  down  ;  she  walked 
with  rapid  steps  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped 
together.  He  said  to  himself  that  her  heart 
would  reprove  her — w^ould  teach  her  that  she 
had  been  wrong — that  she  would  come  and 
crouch  at  his  feet  once  more,  and  would  own 
her  fault  with  tears,  and  pray  him  with  sweet 
words  of  love  to  pardon  and  restore  her  to 
favour.  Ah  !  how  gladly  would  he  not  forgive 
her,  and  clasp  her  to  his  heart  once  more,  and 
kiss  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  tears  that 
never  oug^ht  to  have  been  shed  on  the  eve  of 
their  wedding-day  ! 

But  whilst  he  waited  that  she  should  thus 
humble  herself  before  him,  while  his  heart  was 
yearning  to  take  her  back  to  its  shelter,  and 
shed  forth  anew  the  treasure  of  his  love  upon 
her,  she  came  and  stood  still  before  hini. 
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There  was  no  humility,  no  repentance'  in 
the  eyes  that  met  his  own,  that  were  filled 
with  wistful  longings.  She  spoke — her  voice 
was  low — almost  a  whisper — but  it  was  steady 
and  distinct,  with  its  own  intensity. 

"  Val — can  you  mean  it  really  f  Are  you 
going  in  very  truth  to  give  up  your  fortune  as 
you  have  said  ? " 

*' Have  I  not  said  so?"  he  answered  once 
more,  and  all  the  love  and  the  tenderness 
vanished  away  from  the  stern,  cold  eyes  which 
rested  upon  hers. 

**  Then  all  is  at  an  end  between  us." 

A  dead  silence. 

Not  a  sound  in  the  room  save  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece.  They 
stood  facing  each  other,  looknig  into  each 
other's  eyes — each  was  white  as  death.  Val 
heard  the  words,  and  at  the  first  they  sounded 
hollow  and  far  away  in  his  ears — they  only 
seemed  to  be  like  some  dim  meaningless 
utterance,  spoken  by  he  knew  not  whom. 

Then  suddenly  understanding  came  to  him. 
Something  between  a  groan  and  a  cry  escaped 
from  his  white  lips — he  staggered  back. 

"  Do  you  understand  me  ?"  she  continued  in 
a  cold,  pitiless  voice.  "  I  do  not  intend  to 
marry  you — it  is  not  worth  my  while.  Your 
forty  thousand  pounds  would  be  nothing  to 
me.  It  would  be  penury  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  any  but  a  rich  man. 
It  is  a  pity,  because  I  liked  you  very  much, 
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and  I  would  have  made  you  a  very  good  wife 
— but  you  have  only  yourself  and  your  own 
obstinacy  to  thank  for  it.  I  have  expensive 
tastes,  and  I  shall  not  give  up  my  liberty  un- 
less I  see  a  fair  prospeet  of  gratifying  them. 
All  is  over  between  us.  I  shall  not  marry 
you  to-morrow — or  ever." 

He  understood  her — there  was  no  more 
self-delusion  possible  for  him  now.  After- 
wards Val  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
did  not  die — how  the  words  that  cut  into  his 
soul  like  knives  did  not  in  truth  and  in  deed 
slay  the  physical  life  within  him  ;  he  wondered, 
too,  in  the  after  days,  how  it  was  that  he 
neither  reviled  her  nor  cursed  her — how  it  was 
that  he  listened  to  the  end  and  yet  never 
spoke  to  her ;  but  to  this  hour  he  has  no 
memory  of  how  lie  left  her  preseuce  —  only 
somehow,  and  in  some  fashion,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  open  air,  under  the  blue  sky  that 
was  black  as  niglit  to  him,  and  in  the  sun- 
shine that  had  neither  warmth  nor  radiance 
any  more. 
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